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INTRODUCTION 



Leninism and the National Liberation Movement 



Lenin analysed the great changes that had taken place in 
the world as capitalism entered its final, imperialist stage, 
and made an invaluable contribution to the Marxist doctrine 
of the world socialist revolution. The question of how the 
national-colonial issue fits into the context of the general 
struggle of the working class and all the working people 
against the capitalist system and imperialist oppression is a 
major ingredient of that doctrine. In his creative effort to 
develop the revolutionary theory of Marx and Engels, he 
laid the foundations for an integral and streamlined theory 
of a coherent world revolutionary process which, while 
being pivoted on the transition from capitalism to socialism, 
involves various democratic movements, the national libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed peoples in particular. Taking 
as his point of departure the proposition of Marx and 
Engels that a nation oppressing another nation cannot be 
free, Lenin showed that the national question in the epoch 
of imperialism must be regarded on an international plane, 
because the world had been split into imperialist oppressor 
nations and oppressed nations. He countered the narrow, 
Euro-centrist standpoint (which confined it to the still 
outstanding national problems of the European continent) 
with a comprehensive approach covering the colonial and 
dependent countries as well. Lenin always emphasised that 
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the "national question is a world-wide phenomenon". 1 His 
profound theoretical analysis led him to conclude that 
imperialism would collapse as a result of two interconnected 
processes: socialist working-class revolutions in the ad- 
vanced industrial countries and the national liberation 
struggle of the oppressed peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin 

America. , 
Ho Chi Minh, veteran of the Vietnamese peoples 
liberation struggle, pointed out that "Lenin was the first to 
realise and emphasise the full importance of a correct 
solution to the colonial question as a contribution to the 
world revolution.... Lenin was the first to realise and assess 
the full importance of drawing the colonial peoples into the 
revolutionary movement.... With his inborn clear- 
sightedness, Lenin realised that in order to carry out work 
in the colonies successfully, it was necessary to know how to 
take full advantage of the national liberation movement 
which was gaining ground in these countries, he realised 
that with the support of the world proletariat for this 
movement we will have new; strong allies in the struggle for 
the socialist revolution." 2 

There is good reason why. in his effort to define the 
conditions for the viciory of a socialist revolution, Lenin 
devoted so much attention to the right of nations to 
self-determination. In an article entiUed "The Socialist 
Revolution and the Right of Nations to Self-Determination" 
(February 1916), he wrote: "The proletariat must demand 
freedom of political separation for the colonies and nations 
oppressed by 'their own' nation. Otherwise, the inter- 
nationalism of the proletariat would be nothing but empty 
words; neither confidence nor class solidarity would be 
possible between the workers of the oppressed and the 
oppressor nations...." 3 At the same time, he pointed out, the 
socialists of the oppressed nations should work for total and 
unconditional unity between the workers of the oppressed 
nation and those of the oppressing nation. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution — Leninism in 
action— was a vivid example of a blend between the 



1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 41, p. 313. 

2 Ho Chi Minh. Selected Works, Vol. I, Hanoi, I960, p. 140. 

3 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 147-48. 



proletariat's struggle for socialism and the struggle of 
oppressed nations against the national-colonial yoke. The 
October Revolution in this vast multinational country 
showed that Lenin's doctrine on the national-colonial issue 
was scientifically valid and workable. 

In contrast to the imperialist bourgeoisie which seeks to 
solve the national question through the use of force, the 
Russian proletariat solved this problem within the bound- 
aries of its state and edged towards its solution on an 
international scale on the voluntary basis of socialist 
internationalism, in the common interest of all workers, all 
working people, and all nations. 

The October Revolution brought social emancipation and 
national liberation to the enslaved peoples of tsarist Russia, 
both freeing them from tsarism and the Russian landowners 
and capitalists, and helping them to shed the yoke of "their 
own" feudal lords. Lenin's ideas yielded splendid results, 
giving rise to a great fraternal union of more than 100 
nations and nationalities. 

In his report "The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics" on December 21, 1972, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, L.I.Brezhnev, 
told a ceremonial joint session of the CPSU Central 
Committee, the USSR and the RSFSR Supreme Soviets: 
"...We have every reason to say that the national question, as 
it came down to us from the past, has been settled 
completely, finally and for good." 1 

The example of the Soviet Union which has solved the 
national question in the interests of the working people has 
had a powerful revolutionising effect on the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. As they watched the once 
oppressed nations rapidly overcome their backwardness 
and join in the creative work to set up a voluntary union of 
all nations, and to strengthen and develop the workers 1 and 
peasants' state, the colonial and dependent peoples came to 
take an ever more vigorous part in the fight for a new life, 
Lenin's theory on the national and national-colonial ques- 
tions inspired the working people of widely differing 
nationalities both in Russia and throughout the world. 



1 L.I. Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Moscow, 1972, p. 19. 
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The breach made by Russia's proletariat in the imperialist 
chain, the establishment of the first workers' and peasants' 
state, its economic and cultural gains and its Leninist 
national policy created a favourable setting for an upswing 
of the anti-imperialist struggle in the countries of the East. 
"The Great October Socialist Revolution dealt a crushing Mow at 
the whole system of imperialist colonial rale, and gave a powerful 
impetus to the national liberation movement." 1 

* # * 



Objective historical development under imperialism was 
adding importance to the problem of joint action by the 
revolutionary forces of West and East, a major question of 
the world revolutionary process. 

As he evolved Marx and Engels' theory of proletarian 
internationalism, Lenin outlined the main aspects of the 
international solidarity of all the anti-imperialist forces and 
the interaction of all the streams within the world revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Lenin showed — and 20th-century revolutions have borne 
this out — that if the peoples of the colonies and 
semicolonies were to overcome their strong and well- 
organised enemies — imperialism, colonialism and local 
reactionary forces — they had to join forces with the 
proletariat waging class battles in the advanced capitalist 
countries, and draw on the all-round support of the socialist 
countries — the decisive force of the world revolutionary 
process. Even before the victory of the October Revolution, 
Lenin pointed out that the connections between the workers 
of the West and the peasants of the East were bound to 
grow, deepen and become more extensive, and that the 
forward-looking revolutionary workers, the most consistent 
fighters against social and national oppression, would do 
their best to draw closer to the oppressed colonial peoples 
and merge with them in a common struggle against 
imperialism. 2 

After the October Revolution, Lenin also repeatedly 



Fifty Years of the Great October Socialist Revolution, Theses of the CPSU 
Central Committee, Moscow, 1967, p. 55 (in Russian). 
s See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 67. 
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emphasised that a world-wide socialist revolution could win 
out only when the proletariat of the capitalist countries and 
the peoples of the colonies and dependencies rallied round 
the socialist countries for a joint struggle against im- 
perialism. 

In his report at the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East on 
November 22, 1919, Lenin stressed that the "revolutionary 
movement of the peoples of the East can now develop 
effectively, can reach a successful issue, only in direct 
association with the revolutionary struggle of our Soviet 
Republic against international imperialism". 1 

At the same time, he noted that "final victory can be won 
only by the proletariat of all the advanced countries of the 
world, and we, the Russians, are beginning the work which 
the British, French or German proletariat will consolidate* 
But we see that they will not be victorious without the aid of 
the working people of all the oppressed colonial nations, 
first and foremost, of Eastern nations." 2 

The call for a closer alliance of all revolutionary and 
national liberation movements with Soviet Russia runs 
through all the documents Lenin drafted for the Second 
Congress of the Comintern (1920) and his speeches at the 
Congress. In his "Preliminary Draft Theses on the National 
and the Colonial Questions", he pointed out that "the 
Communist International's entire policy on the national and 
the colonial questions should rest primarily on a closer 
union of the proletarians and the working masses of all 
nations and countries for a joint revolutionary struggle to 
overthrow the landowners and the bourgeoisie".^ 

Lenin particularly emphasised that one should never 
confine oneself to "a bare recognition or proclamation of 
the need for closer union between the working people of the 
various nations; a policy must be pursued that will achieve 
the closest alliance, with Soviet Russia, of all the r ational and 
colonial liberation movements. The form of this alliance 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 151. He also expressed this 
idea in his "Preliminary Draft Theses on the Naiional and the Colonial 
Questions" for the Second Confess of the Comintern. See V.I. Lenin, 
Collected Work. Vol. 31, pp. 146-47. 

V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. 161-62. 

V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 146. 
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should be determined by the degree of development of the 
communist movement in the proletariat of each country, or 
of the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement of the 
workers and peasants in backward countries or among 
backward nationalities." 1 

Since then the long years of experience have fully borne 
out the great viability of Lenin's ideas on internationalism 
and the unity of the world anti-imperialist movement, 
whose inexorable revolutionary onslaught has virtually 
razed the colonial system to the ground. He gave all the 
scientific reasons for the need for all the anti-imperialist 
forces to work together and solidly unite with the interna- 
tional working class as their leader and vanguard. 

In its creative application of Lenin's revolutionary theory 
to present-day conditions, the 1969 International Meeting 
of Communist and Workers' Parties emphasised: " The world 
socialist sptm is the decisive force in the anti-imperialist struggle. 
Each liberation struggle receives indispensable aid from the 
world socialist system, above all from the Soviet Union." 

* * * 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union has made a 
consistent effort to carry out Lenin's behests on all-round 
support for the national liberation struggle in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. "In international affairs, the USSR is a 
force that follows a firm and consistent policy of peace and 
friendship, maintains Lenin's principles on the equality of 
nations, and takes a resolute stand against colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and racism, against every form of national 
oppression,'^ Besides encouraging the national liberation 
forces by just being there, the Soviet Union has also given 
and continues to give them various political, ideological, 
economic, cultural, scientific technical and military assis- 
tance in their courageous struggle against colonialism and 
neo-colonialism. 

1 V.I.Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 146. 

2 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parlies, Moscow 1969, 

Prague, 1969. p. 21. 

5 Towards the 50th Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Decision of the CPSU Central Committee of February 21, 1972, Moscow, 
1072, p. 21 (in Russian). 
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In its early difficult years, even while the Civil War was 
still on, Soviet Russia rendered active assistance to the 
peoples fighting against imperialism. It gave some impor- 
tant economic and military support to Turkey, helped Iran 
to strengthen its political and economic positions through 
the 1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty, and did much to help 
Afghanistan win its independence. In the 1930s, the Soviet 
Union worked for effective sanctions against fascist Italy 
which had attacked Ethiopia, and helped China to fight the 
Japanese aggression by providing it with loans and military 
hardware, and sending over Soviet military experts. Its 
Leninist policy of proletarian internationalism, friendship, 
equality, mutual assistance and brotherhood has been of 
inestimable value for the Mongolian people, helping the 
Mongolian People's Republic to leave its backwardness well 
behind and, in the course of a few decades, to develop into 
an advanced socialist state. 

The historic victories of the world's anti-fascist forces led 
by the Soviet Union in the course of the Second World War 
opened up a new phase in the strengthening of the 
anti-imperialist unity of socialist and national liberation 
revolutions. As the world socialist system emerged and grew 
stronger, building up its material potential, the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism have been evolved still further, 
and the socialist system's co-operation (in the economic, 
military, cultural, scientific, diplomatic and other areas) with 
the young states of Asia, Africa and Latin America has been 
strengthening and gaining in scope. 

Since the war, the Soviet Union and other states of the 
world socialist system have time and again taken firm and 
resolute action to protect the national sovereignty of India, 
Indonesia, the Lebanon, Syria, Cuba, Cambodia, Egypt, 
Iraq and many other young states. 

Imperialist ideologists and strategists have been straining 
to slow down the process of national liberation and social 
emancipation, and to stand in the way of stronger and 
deeper unity between the revolutionary forces. Hence the 
US imperialists' criminal war against the Vietnamese 
people, Israel's aggression in the Middle East, and so on. 
Military-political action of this kind is chiefly aimed to 
obstruct the recent positive processes in the national 
liberation movement and to entrench neo-colonialism. 
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In their attempt to divide the revolutionary, anti- 
imperialist forces, imperialist ideologists have alleged that it 
is the Communists, rather than the imperialists, colonialists 
and local reactionaries, who are the chief enemies of the 
developing nations' freedom, independence and social 
progress. Bourgeois ideologists and propagandists have 
been using anti-communism to distract the peoples from 
their struggle against imperialism and cut off the national 
liberation movement from its allies — the world socialist 
system and the international working-class and communist 
movement. 

The facts show, however, that their desperate attempts 
to hamper the consolidation of the revolutionary forces al- 
ways end in failure. The defeat of the imperialist aggres- 
sion in the Middle East, as well as in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, provides vivid and convincing proof to that 
effect. 

Ever since the 1967 Israeli aggression, Western imperial- 
ist propaganda has been doing its utmost to sow dissension 
between the Arab peoples and the socialist countries. Its lies 
have been taken up by various adventurist and Leftist 
elements. But their attempts to drive a wedge between the 
Arab countries and the Soviet Union have come to nothing. 
The Soviet Union and other socialist states have stood firm 
on the side of the Arab countries. Even though the latter 
suffered a military setback, the aggressor has been unable to 
attain its chief political objectives: to overthrow the rev- 
olutionary-democratic governments in Egypt and Syria or 
set the Arab countries at odds with each other, so depriving 
them of their unity, the main instrument in the struggle 
against neo-colonialism. 

In Southeast Asia, the Vietnamese people — one of the 
advance contingents of the present-day liberation move- 
ment—displaying greatness of spirit, massive heroism and 
unity for the sake of their great purpose, frustrated the 
aggression of the US militarists, which involved the waste oi 
hundreds of billions of dollars, cost the lives of thousands of 
US soldiers who died an inglorious death, and caused the 
USA's international prestige further to decline. Its vast 
economic and military potential notwithstanding, the big- 
gest and strongest imperialist power has been unable to 
subjugate the people of a fairly small country. 
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What are the origins of the Vietnamese people's strength 
in rebuffing the ceaseless imperialist attacks? 

On the one hand, this sprang from the understanding 
that they were fighting for a just and noble cause; their wish 
to be free and build a new life without any oppressors, 
foreign or local; the unity of all workers, peasants and 
intellectuals, all Vietnamese patriots— their united national 
front- the unity of all patriots in the North and the South; 
and the leadership of the people by the experienced 
Marxist-Leninist Party seasoned in class battles. 

On the other hand, their strength lay in the large-scale 
fraternal assistance rendered to the Vietnamese people by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, and the 
world's communist, working-class and national liberation 
movement. It was all this that finally forced the US 
aggressors to sign the Paris Agreement and stop the war in 
Vietnam. 

The USSR's ever stronger and more extensive economic, 
scientific and cultural co-operation with the developing 
states is a new important factor in international relations. 
The Soviet Union's historical record has confirmed Lenin's 
memorable words that once the revolutionary proletariat 
came to power, it would render selfless and ail-round 
assistance to the oppressed peoples of the East, 

The CPSU's loyalty to Lenin's precept about strengthen- 
ing the alliance between socialism and the national libera- 
tion movement has been put down in clear-cut words in the 
Party's policy-making documents. 

The documents of the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
(February-March 1976) emphasised that in the present 
conditions imperialism, neo-colonialism and reaction are 
gradually losing their foothold in the areas of national 
liberation movement, while the newly independent coun- 
tries are playing a growing role in the world revolutionary 
process and international relations- 
Over the past few years, the fight for national liberation 
and social emancipation on the African continent has 
continued to gather momentum, with the colonial system 
entering the final stage of its disintegration. 

The liberated peoples have been coming out ever more 
forcefully for radical socio-economic transformations aimed 
to strengthen their political and economic independence in 
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the interests of social progress. Many governments have 
been working to pivot their industrial development on the 
state sector, eliminate feudal landownership, nationalise 
foreign enterprises and train their own personnel in order 
to establish effective sovereignty over their national re- 
sources. Since national liberation revolutions tend gradually 
to develop into social liberation revolutions, many liberated 
countries have been advancing along these lines. 

Class forces in many young Eastern states are going 
through the complicated process of polarisation, and the 
class struggle there is on the increase. This may take 
different forms. Thus, new and progressive changes have 
taken place in the economic and political life of many 
socialism-oriented Arab, African and Asian countries, while 
other countries have continued to follow the capitalist road. 

A bird's-eye view of the present-day international scene 
will show that the one-time colonies and semi-colonies have 
come to carry substantial weight. 

Most of these, it is safe to say, have been stepping up their 
fight against imperialism in an effort to protect their polit- 
ical and economic rights, strengthen their independence 
and raise their peoples' social, economic and cultural levels. 

The non-alignment movement and the work of the 
Organisation of African Unity and the various economic 
associations set up by the developing countries are an 
expression of their growing influence on world develop- 
ment and their strengthening positions vis-a-vis the im- 
perialist states. L.I.Brezhnev emphasised in his Report to 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU: "It is quite clear now that 
with the present correlation of world class forces, the 
liberated countries are quite able to resist imperialist diktat 
and achieve just— that is, equal— economic relations. It is 
also clear that their already considerable contribution to the 
common struggle for peace and the security of the peoples 
is quite likely to become still more substantial," 1 

In the period between the 24th and 25th Congresses 
(1971-1976), the Soviet Union strengthened its relations 
with the developing countries. A major point to note here is 



1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the Immediate 
Task oj ike Party in Home and Foreign Policy. XKVih Congress of the CPSU, 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 16-17. 
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that these relations have been filled with fresh political 
content. The significant changes that have occurred in 
international affairs and the liberated states' internal life 
have doubtless helped them to strengthen their co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. Soviet-Indian relations are 
a case in point. The Central Committee's Report to the 25th 
Congress said: "The Soviet Union's attitude to the compli- 
cated processes taking place within the developing countries 
is clear and definite. The Soviet Union does not interfere in 
the internal affairs of other countries and peoples. It. is an 
immutable principle of our Leninist foreign policy to 
respect the sacred right of every people, every country, to 
choose its own way of development. But we do not conceal 
our views. In the developing countries, as everywhere else, 
we are on the side of the forces of progress, democracy and 
national independence, and regard them as friends and 
comrades in struggle." 1 

But the forces of imperialism, neo-colonialism and 
reaction are reluctant to relax their hold and are even 
mounting occasional counter-offensives in a bid to reverse 
the tide of history and suppress national liberation move- 
ment. Domestic and foreign reaction is using high-pressure 
methods against some regimes and political organisations in 
the national liberation areas which have proclaimed socialist 
goals and embarked on progressive transformations. 

One thing to note in analysing the latest situation in the 
national liberation zone is that newly liberated countries 
face grave problems in many fields, notably, the economy in 
most of them. Since they remain within the framework of 
the world capitalist economy, the developing countries, 
particularly, those looking towards capitalism, are to some 
extent exposed to the difficulties besetting the world 
capitalist system which is in a state of profound crisis. 
Moreover, some Asian and African countries have recently 
had several years of severe drought, the consequences of 
which have yet to be overcome. 

If the developing countries are to solve complicated 
socio-economic problems, they must naturally have a lasting 
peace. Hence, the broad response to the Soviet proposal for 

1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee... ,XXVth Congress 
of the CPSU, p. 16. 
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a collective security system in Asia. "The Soviet Union," 
L.I.Brezhnev said at the 25th Congress of the CPSU, 
"intends to continue its active participation in the search for 
ways of consolidating peace and security on the Asian con- 
tinent, and of developing equal co-operation there as well," 1 
Neo-colonialism continues to present a grave danger for 
the young national states. Now that they have taken the road 
of independent development and aim to take a historically 
short cut out of the economic and technical backwardness 
they have inherited from their colonial past, they badly need 
outside assistance. The monopolies, the imperialist circles 
seek to use this to regain their grip on the young states. 
Many of these still lie within the orbit of unequal economic 
and military-political agreements imposed on them by the 
former metropolitan countries. Vestiges of the colonial past 
are also very much alive in social, ideological and political 
spheres. 

Life itself has pointed out the way for the young states to 
overcome their difficulties: the former colonial peoples are 
developing an ever more conscious striving for socialism, 
which spells complete national liberation and social emanci- 
pation. The documents of the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
emphasise that mankind's social progress is now being 
determined by the growing might of the socialist countries 
and by the beneficial influence of their international policy. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU confirmed once again 
this policy of the Communist Party. In pursuance of its 
decisions, the CPSU Central Committee has steadily 
strengthened and continues to strengthen its ties with the 
Communist and revolutionarv-democratic parties in the 
young Asian and African states. The mutual visits by Party 
delegations and a broad exchange of experience have 
enabled the Communist and revolutionary-democratic par- 
ties to make a deep study of the various aspects of the 
CPSU's activity, which has undoubtedly helped them to 
raise the level of their own ideological and organisational 
work . 

The CPSU and the international communist movement 
attach great importance to the revolutionary-democratic 



1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of //if CPSU Centra! Committee.,., XXVtk Congress 
of the CPSU, p. 19. 
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forces fighting for a progressive line towards the eventual 
construction of a socialist" society. The 24th Congress of the 
CPSU instructed the Central Committee to go on 
strengthening and extending its "ties with the revolution- 
ary-democratic parties of the developing countries". 1 In 
dealing with this aspect of the CPSU's work, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, L. I. Brezhnev, 
told the 1969 Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties: 
"At present, the CPSU has contacts and ties with 18 
national-democratic parties, while Soviet mass organisations 
have connections with democratic organisations in all 
countries of that part of the world. We believe everything 
has to be done to promote close relations between the 
Communist Parties and the revolutionary-democratic par- 



ties." 2 



The CPSU and the Soviet state have kept to Lenin's 
precepts, following a steady line for further development of 
all-round co-operation with newly independent countries, 
and providing them with continued and diversified assis- 
tance. 

At the same time, all consistent fighters against imperial- 
ism, colonialism and international reaction believe that 
solidarity with the Soviet Union and the world socialist 
community is their internationalist revolutionary duty. 
Secretary of the National Council of the Communist Party 
of India, S. G. Sardesai, was quite right in saying that 
proletarian internationalism is not a one-sided phenome- 
non. The national liberation movement, the international 
working-class movement and, above all, the Communists of 
all the capitalist countries should also come out in defence of 
the socialist countries whenever their socialist gains are 
threatened by the imperialists. 

Now that nearly all the former colonies have won their 
national sovereignty, the economic and social problems of 
the national liberation movement are increasingly coming to 
the fore, with more distinct lines being drawn between class 
and political forces. 

As the young states have developed their industry, 



1 24th Congress of the CPSU, Nfoscow, 1971, p. 216. 

International Meeting of Communist and Worken' Parties, Moscon HH>9. 
154. 
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transport and construction, their working class has grown in 
numbers, has become more united and better organised, 
and has gradually gained an awareness-of its historical role 
in the process of national and social revival. The influence 
of its communist vanguard has increased accordingly. The 
CPSU Programme says: "A new contingent of the world 
proletariat— the young working-class movement of the 
newly-free, dependent and colonial countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America— has entered the world arena. 
Marxist-Leninist parties have arisen and grown. They are 
becoming a universally recognised national force enjoying 
ever greater prestige and followed by large sections of the 
working people." 1 r A 

It is, of course, not merely a matter of the size ot tne 
Communist Workers' parties, which have grown markedly 
over the past few decades, although it is a very important 
indicator of social processes in the Third World. The main 
thing is their growing ideological and practical influence on 
the whole revolutionary process of national liberation, their 
greater role as an advance force, as the most resolute 
fighters against imperialism and reaction. All this has a 
major importance for the future of the new phase in the 
national liberation movement. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU said: "Imperialism is 
being subjected to ever greater pressure by the forces which 
have grown out of the national liberation struggle. The 
mam thing is that the struggle for national liberation in 
many countries has in practice begun to develop into a 
struggle against exploitative relations, both feudal and 
capitalist. The countries, which have taken the non-capitalist 
path of development, that is, those which have taken the 
long-term line of building socialist society, are the advance 
contingent of the present-day national liberation move- 
ment." 2 

The political complexion of the national bourgeoisie in 
Asian and African countries is very uneven. The big 
bourgeoisie and the military and civilian bureaucrats, who 
have made fortunes at the expense of the state and the 
people, together with the landowners are now m power m 



1 The Road to Communism, Moscow, 1962, p. 480. 
* 24th Congresi of the CPSU, p. 215. 
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many young states that have taken the capitalist road. These 
classes, groups and sections have managed to make the 
utmost of the results of the masses' anti-imperialist struggle, 
and are now working for their own, capitalist way of 
development and looking to the state-monopoly capital of 
the imperialist powers. _ 

But the contradictions between imperialism and the 
national bourgeoisie as a whole still persist, for they are now 
engaged in fairly intense economic and political struggle. 
While the upper sections of the local bourgeoisie are highly 
inclined to co-operate with the Western monopoly 
bourgeoisie, its lower and sometimes even middle sections 
often take an anti-imperialist and democratic stand. They 
are still capable of playing a progressive role and taking part 
in the solution of nation-wide problems. 

Petty-bourgeois and semi-proletarian sections {peasants, 
urban and rural handicraftsmen, small tradesmen, and the 
rank-and-file intelligentsia) make up something like three- 
quarters of the gainfully employed population in most of 
the developing countries. These working sections, which are 
being oppressed both by foreign and big national capital, 
are an important reserve of the revolutionary forces. 

The historical experience shows that the non -capitalist 
way of development is a type of transition to socialism in the 
epoch of the existence of a world socialist system under 
which the stage of democratic transformation— a stage no 
backward country can escape— is being carried out under 
the leadership of revolutionary democrats, some of whom 
may adopt scientific socialism in the course of these 
transformations. A point to note is that revolutionary 
democrats can play the leading political role in the countries 
with a relatively weak proletariat. This very possibility, 
however, stems from the proletariat's world-wide struggle 
and the whole of present-day historical development which 
is being increasingly determined by the progressive evolu- 
tion of the socialist system. 

The Marxist-Leninist proposition concerning the histori- 
cal role of the working class in the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the world has been borne out by the many 
decades of class struggle and is still fully relevant today. A 
thing to emphasise is that the world socialist system is the 
decisive anti-imperialist force. Were it not for the socialist 
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countries' inspiring example and their material and political 
backing, the progressive potentialities of revolutionary 
democracy would have lacked the socialist prospects they 
now have. Consequently, unity and co-operation between 
the revolutionary-democratic forces in power in some of the 
young states and the countries of the world socialist system 
are a vital condition for their successftd advance to 
socialism. 

The progressive patriotic forces (the working class and 
the revolutionary-democratic circles), on the one hand, and 
the reactionary forces (the bourgeois-landowner bloc), on 
the other, have been waging an intense struggle for the 
political leadership of the bulk of the population in the 
developing countries: the peasantry and the petty-bourgeois 
sections in town and countryside. The choice of develop- 
ment ways, and the pace and methods of solving cardinal 
economic and social problems will largely depend on whom 
these sections are going to follow. 

Communist and Workers' parties in the developing 
countries have been applying the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
to their specific local conditions in an effort to establish and 
strengthen a broad national-patriotic front for the chief 
purpose of rallying the masses for the fight against 
imperialism, neocolonialism and local reaction, and for a 
solution of pressing socio-economic problems. 

Marxist-Leninist parties in Asia and Africa take a realistic 
view of the results attained in bringing the various 
contingents of the revolutionary process closer together, 
and realise that, depending on concrete conditions, this 
complicated process runs a different course in different 
countries. They realise that in some young national states 
this process has met with considerable difficulties, and that 
the working masses and all the revolutionary parties, 
sections, groups and alliances have to make an ever greater 
effort to strengthen, develop and raise it to a higher level. 
They frame their strategy and tactics, their plans and action 
programmes in accordance with that realisation. 

The long years of struggle against imperialism show that 
besides being selfless fighters for the cause of the working 
class, whose vanguard they are, the advocates of Marxism- 
Leninism in Asia and Africa have also vigorously worked to 
protect the basic interests of their own nations, which they 
see in a true light. By creatively using the Marxist-Leninist 
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theory in specific national conditions, Communist and 
Workers' parties in the young states have been making a 
contribution to the common theoretical treasure-house of 
the world revolutionary movement. 

Lenin said that unity of the international tactics of the 
communist and working-class movements does not mean 
that variety should be done away with or national distinc- 
tions ironed out, but that the basic principles of communism 
should be correctly modified in their particulars and 
correctly applied to national and national-state specific 
features. Lenin urged the need "to seek out, investigate, 
predict, and grasp that which is nationally specific and 
nationally distinctive, in the concrete manner in which each 
country should tackle a single international task". 1 

These days, Lenin's call has a particularly urgent ring, for 
Communist and Workers' parties now have to work in 
widely differing conditions: some parties are in power, 
others have to work underground; some operate in 
countries where the proletariat makes up the bulk of the 
population, and others— where the working class is still in 
the making, and so on. One of the chief and most 
complicated problems facing the world communist, work- 
ing-class and national liberation movement is to obtain a 
correct combination of social, national and international 
tasks. 

In other words, far from putting the general regularities 
of the anti-imperialist movement in opposition to national 
specifics, Lenin's theory of national liberation revolution 
proceeds from the need for their dialectical interconnec- 
tion. 

There are some features that are common to all the 
widely varying processes going forward in the countries that 
have shed or are trying to shed the colonial yoke, and this 
eventually brings together into a single tide (no matter what 
individual classes, sections, groups and men may wish) all 
the streams and rivers of the liberation movement running 
at different levels. What unites them is their fight against 
the common enemy: world imperialism, neocolonialism and 
international reaction, headed by US state-monopoly capi- 
tal; their common powerful friends: world socialism, led by 

1 V.I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 92. 
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the Soviet Union, and the international working-class 
movement; and also the natural striving of hundreds of 
millions of men and women in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America towards lasting peace, and economic, spiritual and 
social progress. 

Unity of action within the framework of the national 
liberation movement and the whole world emancipation 
movement is by no means a mere makeshift campaign or 
tactical move by some party or bloc of parties, but an 
objective need of the present epoch of transition from 
capitalism to socialism, a natural regularity which deter- 
mines the long-term strategy of the national liberation 
movement, , 

More than a half-century ago, Lenin gave his 
wholehearted support to the militant international call: 
"Workers of all countries and all oppressed peoples, unite!" 
The international revolutionary movement has now formu- 
lated on the basis of Marxism-Leninism a fresh and creative 
slogan: "Peoples of the socialist countries, workers, all 
democratic forces in the capitalist countries, newly-liberated 
and oppressed peoples, unite in joint struggle against 
imperialism, and for peace, national independence, social 
progress, democracy and socialism!" 1 Wherever the forces 
of socialism, the international working class and national 
liberation fighters have worked together, they have scored 
fresh victories, effectively rebuffed every counter-attack by 
imperialism and reaction, and promoted social progress. 
Unco-ordinated actions tend to slow down the forward 
movement as a whole and movement in individual sectors, 
enabling the imperialist forces to step up their activity. 

* * * 

Imperialism is capitalism nearing its end amidst the 
deepening general crisis; it is an eve of world socialist 
revolution. But the doomed exploiting classes will never 
relinquish power or leave the historical arena of their own 
free will. They must be made to do so— a task resting with 
the united revolutionary forces of the present day: the 



1 On the Centenary of the B irth of V. I. Lenin, Theses of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Moscow! 1969, p. 50 (in Russian). 
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revolutionary proletariat of the capitalist countries, the 
world socialist system, the ever stronger forces of national 
liberation, and all the progressive forces of the epoch of 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

International socialism, and the working-class and nation- 
al liberation movements have now become so strong that 
neither imperialist aggression nor betrayal of Marxism- 
Leninism by "Left" or Right opportunists can do anything 
to stop their advance. Despite all the furious enemy attacks, 
the alliance of the forces of socialism, the international 
working-class and the national liberation movement has 
been gaining in strength. 

* * * 

The book has been written by a group of authors: the 
Introduction— by Academician B. G. Gafurov, Chapter 
1— G. F. Kim, Chapter 2— P. M. Shastitko, Chapter 3— S. 
N. Rostovsky, Chapter 4 — V. F. Li (including material 
contributed by A. G. Belsky), Chapter 5— S. K. Roshchin, 
Chapter 6— T. N. Akatova and L. P. Delyusin, Chapter 
7— F, I. Shabshina, Chapter 8— A. G. Budanov, Chapter 
9— R. T, Akhramovich, Chapter 10— M. N. Ivanova, 
Chapter 11— A. A. Shamsutdinov, Chapter 12 — T. F. 
Devyatkina, Chapter 13— Y. I. Zakaznikova, G. I. Levinson, 
and A. N. Uzyanov, Chapter 14— R. G. Land a, and the 
Conclusion — G. F. Kim. 

This edition is a translation of the revised Russian edition 
of the book published to mark the centenary of V. I. Lenin's 
birth (1970). 



PART ONE 



Leninism and Some Regularities 
of the National Liberation Movements 
in the Epoch of Transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism 



CHAPTER 1 

LENIN ON THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
OF NATIONAL LIBERATION REVOLUTION 



The World Revolutionary Movement 
and the National-Colonial Question 
Before the October Revolution 

Now that the world revolutionary process has swept 
across the world and peoples everywhere have been 
bursting the chains of oppression with increasing vigour, 
the questions of the strategy and tactics of national 
liberation revolutions have come to feature prominently in 
the Marxist-Leninist science of the radical revolutionary 
transformation of the world. 

The colonial question came to the fore in world politics 
with the onset of imperialism, when Lenin started his 
revolutionary career. True, some people at the time 
believed that no power on earth could dispel the colonial 
gloom. But the victory of the world's first socialist revolution 
which shed a light on the road leading towards national 
liberation and social emancipation, worked a radical change 
in the historical destiny of the oppressed peoples. The tide 
of liberation revolutions which has rolled across the colonial 
world in the period since the October Revolution has 
shattered the system of foreign rule in Asia and Africa. 

The collapse of the colonial system ushered in a period of 
the liberated peoples' national revival. Looking back on the 
rough stretch of road they have now covered, one is faced 
with the question of the motive idea behind the revolution- 
ary changes and the collapse of the colonial system, and of 
the strategy and tactics of present-day anti-imperialist 



national liberation revolutions. Distortion and falsification 
of these questions both by neocolonialist ideologists and 
Right revisionists, and Left-opportunist elements make a 
study of this matter all the more necessary. 

Many bourgeois scientists seek to prove that the Asian and 
African peoples have been granted independence by the 
colonialists themselves, in other words, that the colonial 
system has disintegrated because the colonial powers have 
given up their possessions of their own free will. Thus, 
Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard University, a leading 
bourgeois ideologist on national-colonial problems, keeps 
saying that colonialism in Asia and Africa had played a 
"beneficial" role, paving the way for the peoples' indepen- 
dence. 1 

In an apparent attempts to affect an objective scientific 
analysis, the well-known US columnist, Cyrus Sulzberger, 
expresses his regrets that "de-colonialism was not prepared 
for sufficiently in advance and, having been finally decided, 
came too abruptly". 2 Leaving aside Sulzberger's natural 
feeling of bitterness about de-colonialism arriving "too 
soon'', 3 all his reasoning also hinges on the assertion that the 
colonial powers had decided to "give up" their possessions 
of their own free will. 

Such statements by bourgeois political scientists dealing 
with the national liberation movement are far from being 
accidental: they are part of a well-devised line in the strategy 
and tactics of imperialism aimed to tone down the 
deep-going contradictions between the former colonial 
powers and the newly liberated nations, and to take the edge 
off the latter's present-day anti-imperialist struggle. 

Right-wing revisionists, Right-wing Social-Democrats 
above all, have also been doing the bourgeois ideologists a 
good turn. Their programmes for so-called democratic 
socialism are in effect aimed to confuse the national 
liberation movement and make the masses lose their 
bearings in the struggle for genuine progress. 

Lenin's theory is also being subjected to furious attacks 
from the other, Left-opportunist wing. 

1 See R. Emerson, From Empire to Nation. The Rise of Self-Assertion of 
Asian and African Peoples, Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1960, p. 276. 

2 The New York Times, February 10, 1964. 

3 Ibid. 
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While laying claim to original scientific thinking, revision- 
ists of every stripe have been seeking to pervert the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, its propositions on the strategy 
and tactics of national liberation revolutions in particular. 
Subjective concepts like that of a "world town" in the midst 
of a "world village", a "loss of revolutionary spirit" by the 
working class in the advanced capitalist countries, or a shift 
of the "revolutionary storm centre" into the zone of the 
national liberation movement, have little in common with 
the Marxist-Leninist, class approach to social phenomena. 

One should also bear in mind all the complexities of the 
present-day struggle for national independence and social 
progress in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and the 
dialectical contradictions in the struggle between various 
classes, political parties and social bodies. This struggle is 
wide-ranging and its forms varied. If one is to unravel all 
these complexities and, what is most important of all, to 
work out the correct strategy and tactics based on a 
knowledge of actual life, the logic of the class struggle, and 
the mechanism of interaction between the various trends of 
the anti-imperialist struggle, one cannot do without. Marxist- 
Leninist methodology. In this context, one is reminded of a 
statement by Engels, who said that "to accomplish this act of 
universal emancipation is the historical mission of the 
modern proletariat. To thoroughly comprehend the histori- 
cal conditions and thus the very nature of this act, to impart 
to the now oppressed proletarian class a full knowledge of 
the conditions and of the meaning of momentous act it is 
called upon to accomplish, this is the task of the theoretical 
expression of the proletarian movement, scientific 
socialism." 1 

In dealing with the prospects of the peoples' struggle for 
national liberation and social emancipation, the founders of 
scientific socialism gave paramount attention to the close 
interconnection between the struggle of the European 
proletariat against "its own" bourgeoisie and that of the 
oppressed peoples against colonial slavery. Marx and 
Engels, who worked in an epoch when capitalism was on the 
upgrade, were naturally unable to make any concrete 



K.Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1973, p. 151. 
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predictions about the forms and methods of the colonial 
peoples' liberation. They projected the main regularities of 
the national liberation revolutions in the colonial and 
dependent countries that were subsequently to develop 
under imperialism. In the mid-19th century, when the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat — the two main antagonistic 
classes in Europe and North America— were lining up for 
their decisive battle, the peoples of Asia and Africa, to quote- 
Lenin, were regarded as the object of history. 

In the 19th century, the national liberation movement in 
the colonies and the working-class movement in Europe had 
yet to establish direct ties with each other. These began to 
emerge at the turn of the 20th century, when, on the one 
hand, an organised national liberation movement first 
began to take shape and, on the other, the antagonism 
between international capital and the international Working- 
class movement became pivotal to the struggle going on in 

the world. . 

As a world system of "colonial oppression and ot the 
financial strangulation of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the world by a handful of 'advanced' 
countries", 1 imperialism emerged in the final quarter of the 
19th and the early 20th century. 

Lenin estimated that by 1876, the colonialists had 
occupied 51.5 per cent of all the territory of Asia, 100 per 
cent of Australia, and 27.5 per cent of Central and South 
America, while Africa was in the tragic period of partition. 
In the final third of the 19th century, following the 
construction of the Suez Canal, which brought Africa and 
Asia closer to Europe, colonial conquests were particularly 
intensified. From 1870 to 1902, Britain alone occupied 
4,474,000 square miles of African territory with a popula- 
tion of almost 90 million. France, at the time the second 
largest colonial power, established its rule in Tunisia (1881). 
Central Africa, and a large part of the Congo basin. German 
imperialism, too, was now making a vigorous hid for 
colonies, occupying Cameroon, Togo and some East 
African lands. While carving up Africa, the imperialist 
powers also sharply intensified their fight over the Far East 
and Southeast Asia. In 1884 and 1885, France occupied 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 191. 
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Indo-China, and Britain — Burma. Japan was making a long 
arm for Korea, and China was being divided into spheres of 
interest. Here is how the three major colonial powers — Bri- 
tain, France and Germany — enlarged their empires. 

From 1876 to 1914, Britain's colonial empire swelled 
from 22.5 million square kilometres with a population of 
251.9 million to 33.5 million square kilometres with a 
population of almost 400 million. 

Over the same period, France's colonial empire multip- 
lied tenfold (from 0.9 million square kilometres with a 
population of 6 million to 10.6 million square kilometres 
with a population of 65.6 million). And Germany, which in 
1876 had no colonies at all, bv the start of the First World 
War had laid hands on 2.9 million square kilometres with a 
population of 12.3 million. In other words, by the turn of 
the 20th century, the division of the world was complete. 

The imperialist epoch brought to the fore two historical 
tendencies in the national question. On the one hand, 
developing capitalism inevitably engendered a feeling of 
national self-awareness among the people and gave rise to 
national movements aimed against foreign rule. On the 
other hand, it tended to strengthen and develop the 
interconnections between nations, to break down national 
barriers, and establish the "international unity of capital, of 
economic life in general, of politics, science, etc". 1 

Lenin described these tendencies as a "universal law of 
capitalism", emphasising that "the former predominates in 
the beginning of its development, the latter characterises a 
mature capitalism that is moving towards its transformation 
into socialist society". 2 This means that under imperialism 
it was the second tendency — the international unity of 
capital — that began to gain the upper hand, exerting a 
profound influence on the proletariat's class struggle and 
the national liberation movement. The "internationalisa- 
tion" of political life comprises two opposing elements: it 
tends to unify the policy of imperialism as a whole (its 
colonialist policy in particular) and also to cement the 
organic links between the anti-imperialist forces. 

In the colonial world, the two tendencies inherent in 



\ V.I.Lenin, CutlecUd Works, Vol. 20, p. 27. 
■ Ibid. 
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imperialism manifested themselves somewhat differently 
han in tne metropolitan countries. In Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, capitalism at that time also gave rise to th* 
first tendency with the imperialist epoch setting off - 
massive national "awakening" in these areas 

A vital need now was to work out a correct Marxist 
Lemnist approach to the national-colonial question and m 
effective strategy for national liberation movements (W 
difficulty here was that the official ideologisrs of the Second 
Internationa falsified the national-colonial question n 
various anti-Marxist ways. 

As the anti-colonial tide continued to swell, there was an 
urgent need for unity between all (he anti-imperialist for es 
which implied Formulation of a broad general-demon auV 
programme, unconditional support for national movements 

SrS?S*!£SL! ??T Wtt»bc lead,,, 

of the Second International were in effect opposed to the 
Marxists' main demand; the need to ensurf the right of 
nations to sell-determination, including secession that is 
the estabishment of an independent state. They aimed to 
limit this inalienable right to ''national" or "cultural- 
^ f 4B ?T' which meant a veiled attempt to 
constitutionalist reactionary nationalism, to secure "the 
separation of all nations from one another by means of a 
special state institution", 1 and eventually to divide the 
proletariat of the different nations and link it up with "1 

to?^"^!,*"* 1 " elements of the serrate nl 

tions Such a "solution" of the national question would 
have inevuably strengthened bourgeois-nationalist tenden- 
cies i ed to a spin among the anti-imperialist forces, in the 
multinational countries in particular, and objectively helped 
the bourgeoisie to fight the proletariat 

imtw 5 ' V PH , Within the P roIetariat on a national and 
international scale was now particularly dangerous in view 

rnunltT P r fP aration r S by the imperialists of various 
countries for a redivmon of their colonial possessions-for 

^VT^ W ° rM War ' TheSC ^rations were 
£ti 3 f harp "W* propaganda by 

p Bourgeoisie. In these conditions, proletarian 



l a V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 20. p. 33. 
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ideologists were faced with a vitally important task- con- 
sistently to expose the imperialists' colonial plunder and 
strengthen the alliance of the anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonial forces. But what about the ideological leaders of the 
Second International, what did they do? They began to *ive 
way to those among them who were increasingly inclined to 
back imperialist chauvinism, and this showed in their 
attempts to justify the peoples' colonial exploitation 

Lenin laid bare the social roots of their policy. He wrote 
that ■ the European proletarian partly finds himself in a 
position when it is not his labour, but the labour of the 
practjcally enslaved natives in the colonies, that maintains 
the whole of society". 1 Under these conditions, he went on 
m certain countries this provides the materia] and 
economic basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial 
chauvinism - To cover up its chauvinistic aspirations, the 
imperialist bourgeoisie made extensive use of demagogic 
ploys. The thesis about the "advanced nations'" so-called 
civihsmg mission in the backward countries was particularly 
popular. It was taken up by many leaders of the Second 
International, whose Stuttgart Congress (1907) was most 
characteristic in this respect. "Socialists", like van Kol 
Bernstein and David, maintained that it was "possible as a 
matter of principle" to recognise colonial policy because 
they said, under socialism the latter could well have a 
ciythsing effect In his official report on the colonial 
question, van Kol said that one had to start out by "putting 
Africa in order' weapons in hand, that is, by subjugating 
the weak peoples, and then to implant "civilisation" The 
British imperialists Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, 
the German Kaiser Wilhelm II and many other om-and-ou 
colonialists could well have put their name to van Kol's 
statement- 

th, L nK n ^ 1S t° t00k PiUt ^ t € StUttgart Cong"**, and it was 
n f S ;°. b vigorous efforts that the Congress finally 
rejected these opportunist views. 

The anti-Marxist stand taken by the ideologists of the 
Second International, notably, on the colonial question 
p*!Ch they at first tried to cover up with various plausible 



2 V-£ Lenin. Collecied Works, Vol. 13. p. 77. 
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slogans, subsequently led to its collapse when the leaders of 
the Second International raised a false banner of patriotism, 
betrayed the great principle of proletarian internationalism, 
the principle of the unity of all the progressive forces in 
their fight against imperialism, and adopted the chauvinism 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie aiming at stirring up a world 
war. 

In dealing with the factors which hampered the consoli- 
dation of the anti-imperialist fortes, one should also take an 
objective view of the divisive role played by bourgeois 
nationalists in some colonial and dependent countries, 
particularly in Asia. 

As Lenin worked to elaborate the strategy and tactics of 
national liberation revolutions, he formulated his scientific 
criterion for assessing bourgeois nationalism at the various 
stages of the anti-colonial liberation movement. Marxist- 
Leninist science maintains that, being the ideology of the 
bourgeois class, bourgeois nationalism contradicts the class 
interests of the proletariat, whose ideology is that oi 
internationalism. 1 

It is, therefore, only the question of the proletarian 
party's attitude towards specific manifestations of bourgeois 
nationalism in this or that historical situation. Lenin 
repeatedly pointed out that in bourgeois society nationalism 
was a historically inevitable principle and that from this 
standpoint Marxism quite recognised the historical legitima- 
cy of national movements. He w T arned, however, against 
slipping from such recognition into an apology of national- 
ism. Such recognition > he said, "must be strictly limited to 
what is progressive in such movements, in order that this 
recognition may not lead to bourgeois ideology obscuring 
proletarian consciousness". 2 

What were Lenin's major criteria for a scientific assess- 
ment of nationalism, criteria that t ided out both Left- and 
Right-opportunist deviations from the correct strategy and 
tactics of national liberation revolutions? 

Lenin showed that the historical basis for the "legality of 
nationalism" lay in the fact that in the struggle against 
feudalism and its medieval survivals bourgeois nationalism 

1 Sec V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 25. 

2 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. M. 
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had played a historically progressive role. He said that "the 
epoch of bourgeois-democratic revolutions in Western, 
continental Europe embraces a fairly definite petiod, 
approximately between 1789 and 1871". 1 

The epoch of bourgeois-democratic revolutions in Asia 
started with the Russian revolution of 1905-1907. Marxism 
says there is a binding need to distinguish between 
nationalism on the upgrade, when it is being expounded 
under the slogan of struggle against feudalism and foreign 
rule, that is, when it helps the masses to acquire their 
political self -awareness and plays a progressive role as an 
important instrument of the anti-imperialist movement, and 
nationalism as an instrument in the hands of the bourgeoisie 
in its struggle against the proletariat and the masses' 
revolutionary movement. Though supporting, in specific 
conditions, bourgeois-led national movements, the proletari- 
at should always look io its own class interests and the tasks of 
its own struggle. 

An interesting thing to recall here is the stand taken on 
the eve of the First World War by many Asian bourgeois 
nationalists, who had largely succumbed to the racist- 
chauvinist propaganda carried on by Japan's imperialist 
bourgeoisie. 

There is no doubt at all that in Asia as a whole, at a time 
when national awakening there was spreading, bourgeois 
nationalism, spearheaded against imperialist oppression, 
was a historicallv progressive phenomenon. But the swiftly 
rising Japanese imperialist bourgeoisie sought to vest that 
nationalism with racist features, so as to turn it to its own 
selfish expansionist ends. It made use of the Asian peoples' 
natural hostility towards the European colonialists. That is 
the light in which one should see the "pan-Asia" doctrine, 
which centred on the racist thesis about the need for the 
"unity of the yellow race" in its fight against "the 
imperialism of the white race", the theories of "the Asian 
peoples' common destiny", which were an instrument in the 
hands of Japan's chauvinistic bourgeoisie in its struggle for a 
redivision of the colonial world. 

The chauvinistic tendencies in Asian bourgeois national- 
Is m, as well as the support given by the ideologists of the 

1 V.l. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, pp. ■J0r ) -f)6. 



Second International to the imperialists' colonial policy, 
were fraught with the very grave danger of a split within the 
anti-imperialist forces and a weakening of the peoples' 
democratic, anti-imperialist struggle. That is why Lenin's 
elaboration of the national and national-colonial question 
under imperialism was extremely important both for the 
struggle against the falsification of Marxism-Leninism by 
the ideologists of the Second International, and against the 
bourgeois-nationalist trends in which racial-chauvinistic 
attitudes had gained the upper hand. 

Lenin based his brilliant theoretical propositions on real, 
concrete facts, on the rich experience of the oppressed 
peoples' liberation struggle, notably that in the East. 

The 20th century opened with large-scale anti-imperialist 
action by the colonial and dependent peoples. The 1905 
events in Russia generated a revolutionary wave in Iran, 
Turkey, China, Korea, India and other countries. 

Under these conditions, Lenin first of all showed the 
place and historical role of the national-colonial question in 
the proletariat's struggle for the victory of a socialist 
revolution. The new approach to the formulation and 
tackling of the national-colonial question stemmed from an 
important theoretical discovery made by Lenin on the basis 
of his analysis of contemporary capitalism: his law of uneven 
development under capitalism enabled him to arrive at the 
very important conclusion that a proletarian revolution 
could first win out in several or even one individual country. 
That is also the context in which Lenin characterised the 
world revolutionary process. Thus, he formulated and 
substantiated the thesis that "the social revolution can come 
only in the form of an epoch in which are combined civil war 
by the proletariat against the bourgeoisie in the advanced 
countries and a whole series of democratic and revolutionary 
movements, including the national liberation movement, in 
the undeveloped, backward and oppressed nations". 1 This 
meant that under imperialism, the struggle of the pro- 
letariat in the advanced countries for a victory of the 
socialist revolution should be closely linked with various 
democratic movements, the national liberation movement 
of the oppressed nations in particular. Lenin's formula 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 60. 
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expresses a major regularity of the world revolutionary 
movement: if the proletariat in the advanced countries and 
the oppressed colonial peoples are to win out, all the 
anti-imperialist forces must fight together in close unity. 

Lenin said that in order to ensure international unity in 
the fight against capitalism and any forms of national 
oppression, the proletariat of the imperialist countries 
should always ]end resolute support to the oppressed 
nations' right to self-determination. "On the other hand," 
he emphasised, "the socialists of the oppressed nations 
must, in particular, defend and implement the full and 
unconditional unity, including organisational unity, of the 
workers of the oppressed nation and those of the oppressor 
nation." 1 Unless they did so, they could never hope to 
uphold the proletariat's independent policy and class 
solidarity in the fight against the bourgeoisie. That was a 
vivid expression of proletarian internationalism. 

Lenin showed that in its all-out support for the self- 
determination of nations, the proletariat should have a clear 
idea of how the national question fits into the common 
struggle against capitalism. The proletariat should never 
regard the national question outside the context of its own 
class struggle and the tasks of proletarian revolution. In 
other words, Marxism-Leninism views the national question 
as part of the overall question of social emancipation. 

Besides showing the place and role of the national- 
colonial question in the world revolutionary process, and 
the mechanism and principle of joint action by the 
anti-imperialist forces on a world scale, Lenin also laid bare 
the deeper roots of the national liberation movement and its 
motive forces. It was he who substantiated the extremely 
important proposition on the correlation of class, social 
forces within the national liberation movement, a proposi- 
tion of lasting historic value that is fundamental to th« 
strategy and tactics of national liberation revolutions. 

For one thing, even before the October Revolution, Lenin 
f 0w ed that national movements could not escape from the 
bourgeois-democratic framework of their own accord 
because, among other things, the overwhelming mass of the 

v - 1- Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22. p. 148. 



population in the backward countries consisted of peasants, 1 
so that the latter made up the main social basis of national 
liberation movements. 

As the world revolutionary process developed, this basis 
expanded more and more. After the October Revolution, 
however, the situation was markedly different: the world's 
peasantry now had socialism to look to, and the internation- 
al working class came to exercise an ever greater influence 
on the semi-proletarian and non-proletarian masses of all 
countries. In his report at the Third Congress of the 
Comintern, Lenin pointed out these changes, which would 
eventually help to turn the national liberation movement 
against capitalism, and said that although "the masses of 
toilers — the peasants in the colonial countries — are still 
backward, they will play a very important revolutionary part 
in the coming phases of the world revolution".' Lenin's 
prediction has now come true, for the peasantry in the 
Third World countries has been taking vigorous action for 
revolutionary change relying on the support of the world 
socialist system and international working-class movement. 

In Lenin's day, however, the colonies and semi-colonies, 
most of them backward countries with a very weak industry 
or without any industry at all, had no broad socio-economic 
prerequisites for the rapid emergence and growth of an 
industrial proletariat. Still, Lenin attached great importance 
to the prospect of a proletariat arising in the colonies and 
semi-colonies, for he believed it to be the most consistent 
force of the national liberation movement. "There can be 
no doubt that the age-old plunder of India by the British, 
and the contemporary struggle of all these 'advanced' 
Europeans against Persian and Indian democracy, will steel 
millions, tens of millions of proletarians in Asia to wage a 
struggle against their oppressors which will be just as 
victorious as that of the Japanese. The class-conscious 
European worker now has comrades in Asia, and their 
number will grow by leaps and bounds." 3 Such inter- 
nationalist unity, Lenin believed, marked the beginning ol a 
new and much higher stage of the proletariat's international 



1 See V. T. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 241. 

2 V. r. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 482. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 184-85. 



struggle, which would bring together the workers of 
oppressed and oppressing nations in a world-wide pro- 
letarian front. 

Lenin maintained that the national bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries in the East was yet another force capable 
of taking an active part in the national liberation movement. 
His assessment of its role, as well as his treatment of other 
questions, was a model of the revolutionary, dialectical 
approach to complex socio-economic and political 
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phenomena/ 

The imperialist epoch as a whole, he said, was "decaying" 
capitalism, capitalism, "on the downgrade", ' The 
bourgeoisie of the imperialist countries, which embodied 
these obsolete ways, naturally, acted as a retrograde force 
and was "prepared to go to any length of savagery, brutality 
and crime in order to uphold dying capitalist slavery". 2 

At the same time, Lenin said, in the colonial and 
dependent countries, whose local bourgeoisie was itself 
being oppressed by the imperialist bourgeoisie, the situation 
was different. He made a concrete study of the broad 
democratic movement in the colonies and dependent 
countries, notably, in China, and showed that in Asia the 
bourgeoisie was "as yet siding with the people against 
reaction", 5 and that while the Western bourgeoisie was 
reactionary through and through, in Asia there was "still a 
bourgeoisie capable of championing sincere, militant, con- 
sistent democracy". 4 

That bourgeoisie derived its main social support from the 
peasantry, and was capable of historically progressive 
action. At the same time, having analised China, Lenin 
snowed that a liberal bourgeoisie had already emerged in 
Asia as well, and that it was capable of betraying the interests 
ot the democratic struggle. But on the whole, he main- 
amed, the national bourgeoisie was capable of bold 
anti-imperialist moves Hence Len i n > s tactks of working _ 
ass support for action by the national bourgeoisie in the 
PPressed countries. Lenin drew a clear line at which this 

2 See V. i, Le nin, Collected Works, Vol 20, pp. 399-400. 

3 Jj j-Lenm, Collected Works, Vol 19, p. 99. 
A £J.Lcnin, Collected Worh, Vol. 19, p. 100. 

v I- Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 18, p. 165. 
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support had to stop, "Insofar as the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed nation fights the oppressor, we are always, in 
every ease, and more strongly than anyone else, in favour, 
for we are the staunchest and the most consistent enemies oi" 
oppression." 1 

In other words, even before the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, Lenin made a comprehensive analysis of the 
proletariat's revolutionary strategy and tactics in the nation- 
al and national-colonial question, which subsequently 
helped the Bolsheviks" to prepare and carry out a socialist 
revolution in this multinational country. Even before the 
October victory, Lenin and the Bolsheviks foresaw a 
powerful revolutionary upsurge in the enslaved countries of 
the East, and so fought hard to end all national oppression. 

The address to the soldiers of all the belligerent countries 
on April 21 (May 4), 191 7 3 , written by Lenin, said that so 
long as the capitalists were in power, it was impossible to 
ensure "really democratic, non-coercive peace based on a 
real renunciation of all annexations, i. e., on the liberation of 
all colonies without exception, of all oppressed, forcibly 
annexed or underprivileged nationalities without exception, 
and the war will in all likelihood become still more acute and 
protracted". 4 

During the First World War, chiefly owing to the 
revolutionary efforts of Lenin's Bolsheviks, the more 
healthy forces within the international socialist movement, 
which were subsequently to make up the core of the Third, 
Communist International began to come to the fore and 
consolidate their efforts. That was when some spokesmen 
for the revolutionary wing of European Social-Democracy 
began to show a tendency towards denying the role and 

1 V.I.Lenin.. Collected Works, Vol. 20, pp. 411-12. 

2 When the Second Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers' Party (RSDLP) in 1903 voted to elect the Party's central organs, 
the revolutionary Marxists headed by Lenin got a majority ("bolshinstvo") 
and so were called "Bolsheviks", while the opportunist delegates remained 
in a minority ("menshinstvo") and were subsequently known as "Men- 
sheviks". At' the Sixth (Prague) Conference of the RSDLP (1912). the 
opportunists were expelled from the Party. 

3 The double dating is due to the fact that at the time Russia had the 
Julian calendar. The new calendar (the bracketed figure) was adopted i" 
February 1918. 

4 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 18S. 
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importance of the national-colonial question for the pro- 
letariat and the possibility of any just national liberation 
wa rs under imperialism. 

Lenin's article, "The Junius Pamphlet", written in July 
1916, explained a great deal about the strategy and tactics of 
national liberation revolutions, and national liberation wars 
under imperialism. 

During the First World War. when most of the ideologists 
of the Second International came out in support of the 
chauvinistic bourgeoisie, German Social-Democracy de- 
veloped a new trend, the Inlernaiionafe group, with two 
wings inside it: one revolutionary, and the other inclining to 
Kautskyism. 1 

The group's policy-making principles were set out in 
fullest detail by Rosa Luxemburg (Junius) in her pamphlet 
The Crisis of Social-Democracy. On the whole, Lenin had a 
high opinion of that pamphlet, but said it contained some 
essential mistakes in the matter of assessing the possibility of 
progressive wars under imperialism. According to Junius, 
under imperialism, national wars were no longer possible! 
and "national interests serve only as an instrument of 
deception, in order to place the working masses at the 
service of their mortal enemy, imperialism". 2 In this 
instance, the Internationale extrapolated the characteristics 
of the First World War onto all possible wars under 
imperialism, dismissing "the national movements against 
imperialism". 3 

Its thesis that since the world was divided among a 
handful of great powers, "any war, albeit national at the 
outset, is bound to turn imperialist;', had no substance to it, 
ior it was not based on the concrete historical approach. 
Lenin used extensive historical material to show the need 
ror an understanding of the dialectics of war. His dialectical 
approach enabled him to formulate a fundamental princi- 
p e oi the strategy and tactics of national liberation 
_ olutions the principle that under imperialism, national 

nmk i? g , by coIonies and semi-colonies were "not only 
Probable but inevitable". 4 

2 V t Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 22, p. 308. 

3 J.' -Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22. p, 308. 

a I. Lenin r'nUj.j-t,ji rji„.i. ir.i so anr, 



4 J' J- Lenin, Collected Works', Vol. 22. p. 309. 
V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 310. 
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Besides showing that progressive, revolutionary national 
wars under imperialism were possible and inevitable, Lenin 
also pointed out the likely ways towards their victory. He 
said that if they were to win out, they required "either the 
concerted effort of huge numbers of people in the 
oppressed countries (hundreds of millions in our example 
of India and China), or a particularly favourable conjuncture 
of international conditions (e. g., the fact that the imperialist 
powers cannot interfere, being paralysed by exhaustion, by 
war, by their antagonism, etc.), or the simultaneous uprising 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie in one of the big 
powers (this latter eventuality holds first place a? the most 
desirable and favourable for the victory of the pro- 
letariat)". 1 

The important thing here is what Lenin said about, a 
proletarian uprising in one of the major powers being the 
most favourable condition for the success of the national 
liberation movement. His idea was brilliantly confirmed by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, the world's 
biggest country, whose ruling circles had time and again put 
down national movements both inside the country and 
abroad. 

Lenin's Strategy and Tactics 
on the National-Colonial Question 
After the October Revolution 

The emergence of the world's first multinational workers' 
and peasants' state without any national or social oppression 
had a powerful influence on the oppressed peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The Great October Socialist 
Revolution took place in a country which, owing to various 
conditions, epitomised all the principal contradictions of 
imperialism in their most acute form. It combined the 
ugliest forms of capitalist exploitation and feudal ways; it 
was being plundered both by local and West FAiropean 
capitalists; and the population of its national outskirts was 
being cruelly oppressed by tsarism. 

The October Revolution, therefore, did not only spell 
social emancipation for the working people, but also aimed 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 312. 
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to solve— and did solve— the tasks of eliminating national- 
colonial oppression. 

From the very start, the Soviet state followed a steady, 
step-by-step Leninist national policy. The first decrees and 
practical measures it adopted by way of carrying out Lenin's 
national programme were extremely important in that 
respect 

The Decree on Peace, drafted by Lenin and adopted by 
the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets on October 26 
(November 8), 1917, made it quite clear that the stand taken 
by the new, workers' and peasants' government on every 
international issue was well in line with the peoples' vital 
interests. The Soviet Government denounced the imperial- 
ist war in the most resolute terms, describing it as a grave 
international crime, and demanded a "just and democratic 
peace", "a peace without any annexations or indemnities". 
The Decree specified (and this had a direct bearing on the 
peoples of the colonies and semi-colonies) that "in accor- 
dance with the legal consciousness of democracy in general 
and the working classes in particular, the Government takes 
annexation or the seizure of the lands of others to mean any 
incorporation with a big or strong state of a small or weak 
nationality without any clear, precise and voluntary expres- 
sion of that nationality's consent and desire, regardless of 
when such forcible incorporation has been carried out and 
also regardless of how developed or backward the nationali- 
ty being forcibly incorporated or forciblv held within the 
borders of the given state is, and finally, regardless of 
whether that nationality lives in Europe or in distant 
countries beyond the seas". 1 

This definition of annexation reflected some basic 
principles of the new, socialist foreign policy: denunciation 

° if 5 greSSi0n in any form ' res P ect for the Peoples' right to 
^-determination, establishment of the principle of equali- 
y between big and small nations, and resolute denunciation 
01 any expansionist policy. 

^ Since Russia was a multinational country (where the 
Ppression of non-Russians under tsarism was such that 
«un called Russia a "prison for nations"), great interna- 

***Um^ R Foreign Polic y Vocuuwits, Vol. I, Moscow, 1957, p. 12 (in 
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tional importance attached to the solution of the burning 
national question in the young Soviet Republic. Its historical 
Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, published on 
November 2 (15), 1917, was~among its earliest documents 
aimed lo solve the national question and formulating the 
basic principles of its national policy. It set out a concrete, 
clear-cut programme for all-round liberation and national 
revival of the formerly oppressed nations of Russia, 
proclaiming the basic principles of the young Soviet State's 
national policy: 

"1. The equality and sovereignty of the peoples of 
Russia. 

"2. The right of the peoples of Russia to free. self- 
determination, including secession and the establishment of 
an independent state. 

"3. Abolition of all national and national-religious 
privileges and restrictions. 

"4. Free development of national minorities and ethnic 
groups living on Russia's territory." 1 

The lasting importance of that historical document, 
adopted on Lenin's initiative, lay in the fact that the young 
Soviet Republic enacted legislation to eliminate all national 
inequalities, proclaimed the freedom and sovereignty of 
every nationality in Russia, and established a policy to 
ensure unity, friendship, mist and mutual respect among all 
fraternal peoples. 

While carrying out Lenin's national policy in respect of 
the peoples living on the outskirts of Russia, the Soviet 
Government also took steps to establish equitable, good- 
neighbour relations with Asian states bordering on the 
Soviet Republic. 

The Soviet Government's appeal To All the Working 
Moslems of Russia and the East, published on November 20 
(December 3), 1917, was of particular importance in helping 
all the oppressed nations to see the essence of the Soviet 
state's new policy. The appeal reaffirmed and further 
elaborated the basic principles of the Soviet state's foreign 
policy in respect of the oppressed peoples, which were first 
proclaimed by the Decree on Peace and the Declaration of 
Rights of the Peoples of Russia, namely, the principles of the 
_ 

1 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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peoples' freedom and equality, and the Soviet Republic's 
readiness to give them all-round assistance in their just 
struggle. 

The Soviet Republic did what it could at the time under a 
programme of practical assistance to the national liberation 
movement, It is widely known now that it backed the 
liberation struggle of the peoples of China, Turkey. 
Afghanistan, Iran, Mongolia., Egypt and other countries. 

All the early documents and practical measures adopted 
by the Soviet state in its national policy both inside and 
outside the country provide vivid examples of the practical 
implementation of Lenin's strategy and ractics on the 
national-colonial question. It was Lenin and the Communist 
Party he led that initiated these major acts. 

Lenin's notes "The Question of Nationalities or 'Au- 
tonomisation'". which he wrote in late 1922, showed that he 
attached great international importance to a solution of the 
national question within the Soviet Republic. He wrote in 
respect of the imminent liberation battles in Asia: "It would 
be unpardonable opportunism if, on the eve of the debut of 
the East, just as it is awakening, we undermined our prestige 
with its peoples, even if only by the slightest crudity or 
injustice towards our own non-Russian nationalities."' 

After the victory of the October Revolution and the 
establishment of the world's first proletarian state. Lenin 
continued his creative theoretical work on the national- 
colonial question, elaborating its strategy and tactics in the 
new historical conditions. 

He devoted much attention to elaborating the proposition 
on the need for an alliance between all the anti-imperialist 
rorces. "The Russian revolution showed how the pro- 

SflSf aftCr defeatin 8 capitalism and uniting with the 
ast cnmise mass of working peasants, rose up victoriously 
gainst medieval oppression. Our Soviet Republic must now 
S r£ awakeni *S P c °P ,es oi the East and, together 

S? m ' w f il struggle against international imperial- 
wrir'h S m further develo P ed Mea m manv of his 
pror i SUCCCSS ° f the worId ' s revolutionary liberation 
g^ * 6 "* h€ wrote, now depended on the strength of the 

s, ^ J-Leniu, Collected Works, Vol. 36. pp. 610-11. 
V- 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p, 161. 
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alliance between the world's first Soviet state, the interna- 
tional working class and the national liberation movement. 

'*The world political situation has now placed the 
dictatorship of the proletariat on the order of the day. 
World political developments are of necessity concentrated 
on a single focus— the struggle of the world bourgeoisie 
against the Soviet Russian Republic, around which are 
inevitably grouped, on the one hand, the Soviet movements 
of the advanced workers in all countries, and, on the other, 
all the national liberation movements in the colonies and 
among the oppressed nationalities../ 111 

The problem of unity between the world's working-class 
and national liberation movement became particularly 
important in the light of Lenin's new, post-October 
formulation of the question of a non-capitalist way of 
development." 

Having established that with the help of the victorious 
proletariat of the advanced countries the backward coun- 
tries could bypass the capitalist stage, Lenin did not think it 
possible to determine in advance all the specific features of 
the transitional period of these countries on their road to 
socialism. So, while pointing out the need to give theoretical 
backing to the possibility of non-capitalist development, he 
also emphasised: "The necessary means for this cannot be 
indicated in advance. These will be prompted by practical 
experience." :i 

To substantiate the possibility of a non-capitalist way of 
development for backward countries, Lenin drew on 
revolutionary practice, the evolution of the once-backward 
peoples of Russia above all. In his report to the Eighth 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Lenin spoke of the esta- 
blishment and strengthening of the Bukhara, Azerbaijan 
and Armenian Soviet Republics, emphasising: "These 
republics are proof and corroboration of the fact that the 
ideas and principles of Soviet government are understood 
and immediately applicable, not only in the industrially 
developed countries, not only in those which have a social 



J V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 146. 

For details see Chapter 3 of this book. 
3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Work. Vol. 31, p. 244. 
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basis like the proletariat, but also in those which have the 
peasantry as their basis." 1 

Lenin put forward the key principles for an international 
alliance between the world proletariat and the peasant ry of 
the backward countries which had no proletariat to speak 
of. Lenin's idea about such an alliance at the first stage of 
the general crisis of capitalism was brilliantly confirmed by 
the Soviet Republics of the East and the Mongolian People's 
Republic. 2 Mongolia's experience proved that a genuine 
people's revolution could win out even in a backward 
country with no working class of its own to head the peasant 
masses. 

In defining the first practical steps that had to be taken 
towards an alliance between the international working-class 
and national liberation movements, Lenin said that in the 
backward countries it was possible "to inspire in the masses 
an urge for independent political thinking and independent 
political action, even where a proletariat is practically 
non-existent". 3 This task had to be assumed by a vanguard 
revolutionary party based on Marxist-Leninist principles 
and taking the stand of scientific socialism. Of course, Lenin 
clearly realised that in backward, largely peasant countries 
without any proletarian basis it was difficult to set up a party 
with a science-based socialist ideology and it would take a 
long time. 

Another important question bearing on the tactical and 
strategic principles of Lenin's doctrine on the national-colo- 
nial question is that of the forms of revolutionary struggle. 

This question has become particularly urgent in view of the 
attempts to turn a single form of struggle— armed struggle, 
by the peasants in particular— into an absolute. Lenin took 
a strong stand against setting up any form of struggle as an 
absolute, and pointed out the need to realise two important 
Wings: "first, that in order to accomplish its task the 
revolutionary class must be able to master all forms or 
^spects of social activity", and "second, that the revolution. 

ry class must be prepared for the most rapid and brusque 
_2^cement of one form by another".' 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 31, p. 4D0. 

3 For details see Part Two of this 1 Wok. 

4 Y/LLeniii, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 243. 
v - L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 96. 
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Consequently, every earnest and politically mature party 
should master all the forms of struggle — armed and 
peaceful, overt and covert — so as to be able to switch to 
anorher form if the changing conditions should so require. 
Unless they did this, Lenin said, the revolutionary forces 
could be doomed to very great defeats. 

In other words, Lenin elaborated a comprehensive theory 
about the ways and means for the oppressed peoples' 
national liberation and social emancipation, a theorv wiih 
covered a broad range of the most important aspects of the 
strategy and tactics of the national liberation movement 
under imperialism. Among these are: 

— the role and joint action of the chief contingents of the 
world revolutionary liberation movement — the working 
class (and after the October Revolution — the socialist 
system as the main force of the revolutionary process) and 
the oppressed peoples of the colonies and semi-colonies in 
their anti-imperialist struggle; 

— the balance of political, class forces in the national 
liberation movement and the need to establish broad 
anti-imperialist coalitions; 

— the need for ali-out support by the socialist system and 
the international working class for the oppressed peoples' 
national liberation struggle; 

— the possibility that in the new historical conditions 
(following the victory of the October Revolution), the 
lagging nations could take a "shortcut" to socialism; 

— the importance of equipping the national liberation 
movement with advanced ideology and establishing a 
vanguard party to operate on the ideological basis of 
scientific socialism. 

This brief list shows that Lenin made a Marxist elabora- 
tion of the fundamental problems of the national libera- 
tion movement, laying down the main guidelines for the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. His doctrine is of lasting importance, especially 
now that the formerly oppressed peoples have taken the 
great road of national revival. 



Leninism and Social Progress 
in the Developing Countries 



The turbulent events of the 20th century have proved 
beyond any doubt that Leninism has exerted and continues 
to exert an exceptionally profound influence on world 
history. That is why many bourgeois ideologists have been 
casting about for some ideological doctrine that, they hope 
would offset the growing influence of Marxist-Leninist 
ideas on the minds of the broad masses, of all progressive 
forces. Major importance is considered to be played by 
nationalism as a kind of antidote against the spread of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

One notable trend here is their attempt to ^modernise" 
the ideology of nationalism and use it for their own class 
purposes. Thus Han, Kohn, a leading US sociologist, has 
described the 20th century as "the age of nationalism " 1 an 
age in which a powerful burst of national movements has 
allegedly become the main motive force of social develop- 

Prof. Roger Hilsman, a well-known US authority on Asia 
regards nationalism in the developing countries as "the 

Eff«5"T l° the SP - TCad ° f WMWffl or any outside 
ideology which is not m tune with nationalism" 2 ' 

Bourgeois ideologists have good reason to seize upon 

~"sm particularly in the newly liberated countries* a" 

a means of 'warding off" the so-called "communist threat" 

Marxil ? neVei " an ^ e ° IOg >' m ° re attractive * a n 
of ?r 1Sm ' ,° r more effective hom the standpoint 
^ d Tbe n in e r 7 X l- C l 'T lm T* Ty ^^rmation of the 
wo It J ° naI evolutionary movement of the 

bas s of v ' 1 CI ? erged 3Rd has ***** strong on the 
wor]df . M I ? mSm - Lcnu | lsm ' and ils ^ief creation -the 

Pol tal fo r ?V Cm - haVe *~ most influential 
political force of the present day. 

soch]L mtXOrab,e f fensive of ** ^ninist alliance of the 
^^countnes, the international working class and the 

2 US K r hn ' Tht Agg ° f Nationalhni - Ne 'v York. 1962 
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national liberation movement shattered the colonial system 
with more than 80 sovereign national states springing from 
its debris to reshape the political map of the world. 
Colonialism has still survived in individual enclaves, while 
the decisive battles for the elimination of the system of 
foreign rule have already been won by the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, who enjoy the broad and 
all-round support of the world socialist system and the 
whole international working class. 

The collapse of the colonial system of imperialism and the 
emergence of numerous national states marked the end of a 
very important stage of national liberation revolutions. The 
system of colonial rule in the vast deep-rear areas of 
imperialism has been broken up beyond all repair, and the 
national liberation movement has achieved one of its main 
objectives, that of national liberation. 

The question now is whether national liberation revolu- 
tions have come to an end with the achievement of politi- 
cal independence. 

The international communist, movement has formulated 
the conclusion that national liberation revolutions do not 
end with the achievement of political independence, but, on 
the contrary, enter a new and much more complicated 
phase of development, that of struggle against the colonial 
aftermath. 

At the present stage of the national liberation revolution, 
the newly free nations are confronted with the vital question 
of the ways of further social development: how are they to 
leave behind in a relatively short historical period their 
socio-economic and cultural backwardness and the masses' 
crying indigence? 

The historical record of many newly liberated countries 
has shown that the capitalist way cannot provide any 
answers to the urgent problems of the developing nations. 

The Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties 
in June 1960 made a thorough analysis of the development 
of the Third World and formulated this proposition: 
"Countries which have taken the capitalist road have been 
unable to solve any of the basic problems facing them. 
Confronted with rising popular discontent, the internal 
reactionary forces in these countries are intensifying with 
imperialist support their assault on democratic freedoms. In 
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a number of cases they are brutally suppressing the mass 
deino crat ' c an< ^ patriotic movements." 1 

The obvious ineffectiveness of the capitalist way has given 
exceptional importance to the experience of the world 
socialist system and to the USSR's successful development in 
particular. "Soviet experience in setting up a multinational 
socialist state, building a full-scale socialist society through a 
joint effort by all our nations, and solving the very 
complicated national problems has met with world-wide 
recognition and is of invaluable assistance to all fighters for 
national liberation and social emancipation." 2 

More than a half-century ago, Lenin outlined the 
prospects for the national liberation movement, emphasi- 
sing that the anti-colonial struggle of the peoples of the East 
was bound to develop into a fight against capitalism and for 
social emancipation/ Now that the logic of our day has put 
forward a historical alternative to the line taking shape in 
most developing countries, the alternative of a socialist 
orientation, the relevance and viability of Lenin's methodo- 
logy for the effort to determine the strategy and tactics of 
national liberation revolutions have stood out most clearly. 
The fight among various trends over the fundamental 
question of the way ahead is due to opposing class interests. 
In the broader context, this is an expression of the fight 
between the forces that want a further deepening of 
national liberation revolutions and those that want to bring 
the revolutionary process to a close. 

In saying that national liberation revolutions in many 
countries have been developing a more distinct socialist 
tenor, one should naturally never oversimplify this compli- 
cated phenomenon. Practice shows that if a national 
liberation revolution is to develop into a socialist one, the 
passes and alJ the progressive forces must put in a great 
deal of strenuous effort. Marxists-Leninists have always 
faced the task (which has now become particularly urgent) 
°t concentrating all their efforts and attention on "the 

p ^ Int *mational Meeting of Communist and Worker* Parties, Moscow, 1969. 
p. 20 F ° Wards lhe 501,1 A univtrsarj of the Un ion of Soviet Socialist Repubtit t, 
See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 482. 
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search after forms of the transition or the approach to the 
proletarian revolution*'. 1 

Ways of development are determined in the course of 
complicated international and internal political struggle. 
Different tendencies of social development prevail, depen- 
ding on the concrete balance of social and political forces 
and the overall situation inside the country and abroad. On 
the whole, this process has yet to be completed, but the main 
groups of countries can already be singled out. First, there 
are countries which opted for a people's democratic way- 
even while the national liberation struggle was still on; 
second, those which chose the socialist prospect upon the 
achievement of political independence and, under revolu- 
tionary-democratic leadership, have entered upon the 
non-capitalist road; third, those whose road is on the whole 
a capitalist one; and fourth, those which are still at the 
crossroads, with the question of development way being 
decided in the course of acute struggle. 

In other words, the socially multifaceted Third World is 
being stratified along several lines. 

As w e have already mentioned, nationalism' — a bourgeois 
ideology — has its own historical phases of development. It 
has played an important role in the struggle for national 
independence. It is obvious, however, that in some coun- 
tries, where upon the winning of national independence 
power fell into the hands of the national bourgeoisie, 
bourgeois nationalism is going through a crisis. The 
reactionary wing of the national bourgeoisie — chiefly the 
big bourgeoisie — seeks to overcome this crisis by strident 
insistence on a stronger alliance with the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, which is being regarded as less and less of an 
enemy and more and more of a "class partner". In other 
words, now that the developing countries have entered 
upon the stage of socio-economic transformations, which 
are designed to ensure their economic independence, and 
that bourgeois nationalism has fulfilled its historically 
progressive role in the struggle for political independence, 
its narrow, bourgeois class message and limitations stand out 
in ever stronger relief. Many ideologists of the national 
bourgeoisie have acknowledged the crisis of bourgeois-nati- 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 92. 
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onalist ideology and the existence of a so-called "ideological 
vacuum", and have been urging a renewal of their 
ideological arsenal. 

The growing crisis tendencies in bourgeois-nationalist 
ideology show that the bourgeoisie in the developing 
countries cannot carry through the vital tasks of liberation 
revolutions to the very end. When the development of a 
national liberation revolution poses the task of consistent 
implementation of a general democratic programme, bour- 
geois-nationalist ideology is no longer as effective as it used 
to be. Consequently, the aggravating crisis of bourgeois 
nationalism stems from the contradiction between the 
objective need to complete the national liberation revolution 
and carry out radical socio-economic transformations, and 
the bourgeoisie's inability (or reluctance) consistently to 
tackle these tasks. 

That contradiction lays on objective basis for the emer- 
gence of essentially new, revolutionary-democratic ideologi- 
cal concepts, which not only do not defend capitalism, but 
level resolute criticism against it and uphold a programme 
of non-capitalist development. Although these concepts are 
not always consistent, they reflect the democratic, progres- 
sive aspirations of petty-bourgeois revolutionary democrats 
in countries, who have already rejected various anti-com- 
munist preconceptions and reactionary policy at home and 
abroad, and have to some extent decided to co-operate with 
the Communists. 

This recent development within the national liberation 
movement reflects the transitional nature of the developing 
countries' system and the greater revolutionary potentiali- 
ties of the intermediate sections after the winning of nation- 
al independence. These sections are being increasingly 
caught up in the whirlpool of class struggle, but. though 
taking an objectively progressive stand, have yet to realise 
hilly and correctly the political meaning and character of 
Jjiis struggle, to say nothing of solving the problem of 
development prospects from the standpoint of scientific 
socialism. Their ideology embodies the masses' spontaneous 
s nving towards social justice, material well-being, and 
socialised" forms of production and distribution. At the 
_ m e time, this ideology is burdened with various precon- 
Ptions and religious-idealistic views and is sometimes a 
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melange of Utopian socialist ideas and bourgeois refor- 
mism. 

Under the vast and ever growing impact of the world 
socialist system, revolutionary democrats in the newly 
liberated countries have put forward a general democratic 
programme, which is bound to deepen the national 
liberation revolution and lead to a whole range of democra- 
tic transformations aimed at a non-capitalist future. 

The theory and practice of political leaders guided by 
transitional ideological concepts, while still being fairly 
progressive in historical terms, is full of deep-going inner 
contradictions. As the revolutionary democrats improve 
their ideology and gradually come to realise the great 
importance of scientific socialism and the historical role of 
the working class, this progressive process may open up 
broad new prospects for the spread and establishment of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology among the working people of the 
developing countries. 

The objective historical processes going forward in the 
developing countries, the steadily shrinking sphere of in- 
fluence of bourgeois Right-nationalist ideology, its weaken- 
ing impact, the growing influence of revolutionary- 
democratic forces, and the existence of a truly scientific, 
revolutionary Marxist-Leninist theory have created favo- 
urable conditions for adapting "to specific conditions such 
as do not exist in the European countries™, and applying 
I: that theory and practice to conditions in which the bulk of 
the population are peasants". 1 

Lenin's words are still relevant today, for the peasantry is 
still the most massive social force in the developing 
countries. 

L. I. Brezhnev said to the Moscow Meeting of Communist 
and Workers* Parties in June 1969: "The central question of 
the revolutionary process in Asia and Africa today is that of 
the attitude of the peasantry, which make up a majority of 
the population." He went on to point out that the peasantry 
there was still a spontaneous force and put forward the most 
important task of setting up a lasting alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry in these countries. "The 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry makes it 

1 V.I.Lenin, Coltecled Works, Vol. 30. p. 161. 
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possible to carry the national liberation revolutions to the 
en d, totally eliminate the legacy of colonialism, and make 
the movement to socialism more confident and purpose- 
ful." 1 

Under the vast and ever growing all-round influence of 
the world socialist system, now that socialist ideas have won 
over the minds of the broadest masses throughout the world 
and that the transition from capitalism to socialism is the 
main content of the present epoch, revolutionary democrats 
jn the newly liberated countries have come out with a 
general democratic programme aimed to overcome the 
limitations of bourgeois nationalism, going hevond its 
framework, and providing for concrete forms and methods 
of deepening the national liberation revolution and carrying 
out a whole range of democratic transformations by way of 
non-capitalist development. 

"Socialist orientation" is a term that is now coining into 
general use. What is its essence and socio-political content? 

The "socialist, orientation" of some newly liberated 
countries is a type of transition to socialism in the epoch of 
the existence of a world socialist system, a type under which 
the historically inevitable and relatively long stage of 
democratic transformations in the lagging countries is being 
carried out under the leadership of non-proletarian revolu- 
tionary democrats (rather than the bourgeoisie or the 
proletariat). As these transformations are being carried out 
m the course of acute struggle and constant stratification 
within the ranks of the revolutionary democrats, their most 
consistent and revolutionary section is objectively capable of 
taking the stand of scientific socialism and will apparently 
gradually do so. 

All these transformations will lay the groundwork for 
actual transition to socialism only where this kind of 
evolution does occur. Unless it does, the revolutionary 
petty -bourgeois dictatorship tends to merely pave the way 
*°f the subsequent establishment of political rule by the 
°urgeoisie and abolition of progressive achievements. 

Naturally, in every individual instance, the progressive 
pwutionof the petty-bourgeois democracy will be distinct 

p. 15 £' terualioml Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties. Moscow 1960, 
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in form, method, and duration. Another point to emphasise 
is that the evolution of revolutionary-democratic dictator- 
ships and the peaceful forms of transition to socialism it 
involves do not. mean that there is no political struggle, 
Quite the contrary: non-capitalist development is not only 
an advance along the road of economic and social progress, 
but a long drawn-out process of class struggle, which is 
influenced both by internal and external factors. 

Whether the class limitation of the petty-bourgeois 
dictatorship is fully overcome, and the non-capitalist way 
ends with transition to socialist construction proper, de- 
pends on the vigour, awareness and organisation of the 
urban and rural sections of the working people and the 
progressive intelligentsia, on their unity and the skill of all 
true democrats and revolutionaries in using all the factors 
that are favourable to socialism, tilting the balance of forces 
in their favour, and securing the support of the bulk of the 
people. 

At the present stage of the national liberation movement, 
when pressing radical social tasks are being tackled and 
socialist orientation is shaping out as the highroad for the 
developing nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
particularly great attention attaches to Lenin's doctrine on 
the national-colonial question, Lenin's plan of socialist 
construction, with resolute struggle against "Left"- and 
Right-wing opportunism, and against any deviations from 
the correct line. 



CHAPTER 2 



LENIN'S STRUGGLE AGAINST SECTARIANISM 
AND DOGMATISM ON THE NATIONAL-COLONIAL QUESTION 1 



Lenin on the International Importance 
of the Soviet Republic's National Policy 

Right after the October Revolution, the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government headed by Lenin began 
implementing the political strategy and tactics on the 
national-colonial question which Lenin had worked out 
before the October Revolution, The very first decrees and 
declarations issued by the Soviet power denounced colonial 
oppression in resolute and unconditional terms, and 
proclaimed the full equality of all the nations and nationali- 
ties of former tsarist Russia. 

Lenin always devoted close attention to state, economic, 
and cultural construction, and the work of Party and Soviet 
organs in the national areas and republics, and took a direct 
part in tackling the complicated problems of their all-round 
development. 

On January 7, 1918, Lenin received a group of Mos- 
™s— deputies of the Constituent Assembly. He proposed 
j- n « establishment of a central Moslem agency. Sharif 
Monatov, one of the Moslem group, wrote in his memoirs 
Jhat "four or five days later, Lenin signed a decree on the 
^entral Moslem Commissariat [the decree was signed on 
January 17, 1918.— Author.], and we set to work under the 

nar* Ti " S cha P ter deals lar gely with Lenin's work in elaborating the 
uonal-colonial question at the Second Congress of the Comintern. 
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great leader" l . The Central Moslem Commissariat (headed 
by M. Vakhitov") and its organs in the localities did a great 
deal to help the Communist Party and the Soviet Go- 
vernment in their work among the formerly oppressed 
nations of the East. 

On June 14, 1918, I.enin and Vakhitov addressed all th e 
working Moslems of Russia, urging them to stand up j n 
defence of their own lights and together with the working 
class, to rebuff the whiteguards 3 and interventionists ; . The 
Central Moslem Commissariat set up an International 
Propaganda Department, aimed to "involve the backward 
peoples of the East in social life, for which purpose the 
Department shall carry out agitation among these peoples 
on an international scale to organise the young proletarian 
forces of the East. In its efforts to realise Karl Marx's 
slogan—to unite theworkers of all countries — the Depart- 
ment shall publish in Turkish the newspaper Yeni Dfinya " 5 
The First Congress of Moslem Communists (Bolsheviks) 
(that is, Communists from nationalities professing the 
Moslem religion) opened in Moscow on November 4, 1918. 
It was attended by 46 delegates from the eastern areas of 
former tsarist Russia, and from the Volga and the Urals 
areas (according to the Credentials Committee, they spoke 
for more than 21,000 Moslem Communists). In its resolu- 
tion "On the Programme", the Congress said: "The First 
Congress of Moslem Communists (Bolsheviks) has resolved 
to adopt in full and without debate the programme of the 
RCP(B)." 6 - 7 The Congress decided to set up a 26-membcr 

1 Quoted from "At the Cradle of (he Sister- Republics", an article by 
R.Lavrov and M.Saidasheva in Dnnhbn narodov, No. 8, 1964, p. 11. 

' Mulla-N'ur Vakhitov (1885-1 91 8)~aTatai revolutionary .'member (if 
the Kazan Military Revolutionary Committee, Commissar of the Central 
Moslem Commissariat under the People's Commissariat for the Affairs of 
Nationalities. Shot by the whiteguards in Kazan on August 18, 1918. 

The whiteguards were members of armed counter-rcvolution.ny 
units, which fought together with the imerveiilionists against the Soviet 
power and were crushed by the Red Army. 

See Decrees of the Soviet Power. Vol. II, Moscow, 1959, p. 436 {in 
Russian). 

' Centra! Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under 
the^CPSU Central Committee (elsewhere, CPA I ML). 

RCP(B) — in March 1918 the RSDLP(B) was renamed RCP(B) — Rus- 
sian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 

' CPA IML. 
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Central Bureau of Moslem Organisations of the RCP(B) (in 
1919, it was renamed the Central Bureau of Communist 
Organisations of the Peoples of the East). 

The progressive part of the working people of Russia's 
eastern areas came to realise the profound significance of 
the October Revolution, and saw that their peoples' genuine 
national revival was possible only in alliance with and under 
the guidance of the Russian working class. In mid- 
November 1917, following a victorious uprising of the 
working people and with the help of Soviet Russia a 
Turkestan Council of People's Commissars was set up in 
Tashkent, and in April 1918, the working people of 
Turkestan proclaimed its autonomy and the incorporation 
the RSFSR On0m0US Turkestan Soviet Sodahst Republic in 
Lenin, who believed that the way to establish direct and 
fruitful relations with the national liberation movements in 
the colonial East was to solve the national question within 
the boundaries of the old Russian Empire, played the 
eadmg part m elaborating the essential propositions and 
also n the practical implementation of the national policy to 
be followed by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government, a policy of vast international importance. 
**t S f K ? nd n A »- Ru «ia Congress of Communist Organi- 
sations of the Peoples of the East (Moscow, November 
^December 3, 1919), convened by the Central Bureau of 

the S rTTr l ° nS ° f Pe °P ,CS ° f thc EaSt -der 
Practir^ } I ""J C i° ni " 1ItlCC ' Lenin summ «l «P the first 
practical results of the Party and Government's national 
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the attitude of the peoples o£ the East to imperialism ... this 
revolutionary movement of the peoples of the East can now 
develop effectively, can reach a successful issue, only j n 
direct association with the revolutionary struggle of our 
Soviet Republic against international imperialism." 1 

He pointed out that the ways of revolution in the colony 
and dependent countries were novel and complicated and 
said: '"The period of the awakening of the East in the 
contemporary revolution is being succeeded by a period i n 
which all the Eastern peoples will participate in deciding the 
destiny of the whole world, so as not to be simply objects of 
the enrichment of others. The peoples of the East are 
becoming alive to the need for practical action, the need for 
every nation to take part in shaping the destiny of all 
mankind." 2 

The Congress adopted a resolution on Lenin's report 
which said: "Rumblings of indignation against the oppres- 
sive Entente have been spreading across the East, and it is 
not long before the peoples of the enslaved East will rise 
up together with the West European working class to 
overthrow the dictatorship of World Imperialism for 
good," 8 

Another resolution (on the Party-organisational question) 
said that a Central Bureau of Communist Organisations of 
the Peoples of the East was to be established under the 
RCP(B) Central Committee, 4 which was to he responsible 
for "agitation and propaganda among the people* of the 
East, elaborate questions of Party and Soviet construction, 
and raise these before Party and Soviet institutions". It was 
to be "directly subordinate to the Central Committee as a 
functional department". 

, After the Congress of Communist Organisations of tin- 
Peoples of the East, the Party stepped up its efforts in 
solving the national problem. Lenin pointed out the most 
democratic and effective form of statehood to ensure the 
elimination of national oppression and inequality, which 



1 V.I.Lenin, Cnlkried Works, Vol. 30, p. 151. 
J V.L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 160. 

CPA [ML. 
I CPA JML. 
5 CPA I ML. 



was to unite the various nations in a Soviet federation— an 
integral state entity, a union of equal nations 

On May 19, 1920, Lenin signed a decree "On the State 
System of the Autonomous Soviet Bashkirian Republic" 
and on May 27— "On the Autonomous Tatar Socialist 
Republic". A Soviet of People's Representatives met in 
Khiva on May 27, 1920, and proclaimed the establishment 
of the Khorezm People's Soviet Republic. Bv the end of the 
Civil War (1918-1920) four Soviet Socialist' Republics had 
already been established: the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic (RSFSR), the Ukrainian SSR.the Byelo- 
russian SSK, and the Transcaueasian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic (TSFSR), which comprised A/erbaiian 
Armenia and [Georgia; two People's Soviet Republics, and 
also the Far Eastern Republic. 1 

The Bukhara and Khorezm People's Soviet Republics 3 
were a transitional form of Soviet national-democratic 
statehood on the way to socialist statehood. Soviet national- 
democratic statehood helped to lay the groundwork for a 
gradual emergence of new, socialist relations among the 
peoples of the national outskirts still dominated by feudal 
relations. A number of autonomous socialist republics and 
areas (including those for the Eastern nationalities) v^ 4 
established on the territorv of the RSFSR 

were^rT °u C(I l iaIilV '/ ra,ernaI soM *™Y ™d friendship 

ts 5*H ? 3 £ g r hape a ™ n * the ™ s of former 
anst Rus za, and the Communist Pam was scoring its first 

SSI'S CS ? abIi ? hm ^ of new national S 

Ihts w^f mUh,na S£atC ° f P™ 1 ***" dictatorship, 
eeo omi - I mter ? importance, for in socio- 

ler^v Hf CV 7T ent leV t ' CuIture - Vernal traditions, 
Kfj^ ofi f m reh S lon "» weU, the peoples of the 

an i r In J UCh m common with those of the colonial 
a ™ dependent countries of Asia and Africa. 
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Lenin's View of the Specific Revolutionary Task 
of the National Liberation Movement 



The extremely valuable historical experience of the 
October Revolution and national construction in Soviet 
Russia was a most important theoretical and practical 
discovery for the national liberation movement. The world's 
Communists now had to set up organisations working 
within a common anti-imperialist front in the colonial and 
dependent countries, and also to determine the prospecis of 
national liberation revolutions. Life itself urged a considera- 
tion of the national and colonial questions in the Comintern. 

In the course of socialist construction in Soviet Russia, the 
communist doctrine was being used to ensure the genuine 
liberation and all-round development of the peoples still 
living in medieval conditions. To tackle this problem on an 
international scale the Communists had to work out special 
tactics and choose specific forms of struggle, and the Second 
Congress of the Comintern met in July and August 1920 to 
elaborate these on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

On March 2, 1919, an International Communist Confer- 
ence opened in Moscow. On March 4 f the Conference 
resolved to constitute itself as the Third, Communist 
International, with Marxism-Leninism as its ideological 
basis. Lenin became the ideological leader of the new 
organisation of world proletarian solidarity and brother- 
hood. The Conference continued its work as the first, 
constituent congress of the Communist International 
Considering the political situation at the time, it drew the 
conclusion that the chief and decisive battles between the 
international proletariat and the world bourgeoisie would 
be fought in Europe, and addressed a manifesto to the 
peoples of the East, which said: "Colonial slaves of Alrica 
and Asia! The hour of proletarian dictatorship striking m 
Europe will sound your liberation as well!" 1 

In 1918, 1919 and 1920, the anti-imperialist movement 
spread far and wide across Asia and Northern Africa, from 
Korea to Morocco. In February 1919, a revolution was 
carried off in Afghanistan, and was followed by a defensive 
war against the British aggression; in March, a massive 

1 First Congm* nf the Communist International, Minutes. Moscow. 
p. 207 (in Russian). 
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an ti-British national liberation movement started in Egypt, 
and the Korean people rose up against the Japanese. From 
1918 to 1922, all India seethed in a massive anti-British 
lT iovement. The May 4 Movement started in China; in 
March 1920, an anti-imperialist war broke out in Turkey, 
and in April, there was an uprising in Iranian Azerbaijan; in 
June, a revolutionary government was formed in Northern 
Iran, and in July, the people of Iraq rose up against the 
British rule. 

These turbulent events meant the opening of another 
broad front in the fight against imperialism. A special 
feature here was that the national liberation movement was 
headed by the national bourgeoisie, bourgeois intellectuals, 
anti-imperialist officers and even patriotically-minded 
feudals. 

The peasantry and the working class made up the massive 
basis of the anti-imperialist struggle. Now and again they 
refused to take orders from the national bourgeoisie, but as 
a rule still followed in its wake. No influential Communist 
parties had yet emerged anywhere in the East, and the 
working class itself had yet to realise its special historical 
mission. The ideology of scientific socialism was just 
beginning to penetrate the working-class movement in the 
Asian countries. 

There was a sharp surge of interest in the Russian 
revolution among the peoples of the East and national 
liberation leaders. Dozens of delegations from Asian 
countnes were being sent over to Soviet Russia to find out 
lJle truth . about the October Revolution and establish 
,° n .T ™ ,th the SovieL Government. The People's Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs, G. V. Chichcrin, had every reason 

mdZI t0 V , TSIK " ° n JU11C 11 > 1920: " We **ye been 
Easr ii<- eStabI,SlUng d,reCt contacls with P c °Pks in the 
^!ii^ghtiiig against capitalist oppression." i 

tf^^ ^ ~ hlal ' , ° f 3 P T^' S Commissariat, the centra] 
dividual 1 1 r ° VlCt COUmr> ' or of i,s Re P"Wks, i" charge of an 
^Sltl r ° f st <T. ad,ni " ! ' StratifJI1 - In IMft the People's Commi" 

VT IK 1CorganiSL ' d into Ministries. 
* e RSF4^ the Al '"i* U * Sia Cen,ral Executive Committee of the Soviets, 
g»e day. su P rc,ne legislative, administrative and controlling organ of 

196 1 V l ^"^^^^ and S P eecfm 0n ^emotional Politics, Moscou, 
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Back in the summer of 1918, Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese 
national-democratic leader, said in a telegram to Lenj n . 
"The Kuomintang expresses its high respect for the hard 
and remarkable struggle of the members of your country's 
revolutionary Party, and hopes that the revolutionary 
parties of China and Russia will unite to wage a joj nt 
struggle." 1 On April 26, 1920, the head of independent 
Turkey, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, sent a message to I.enin 
which said: "We pledge to join all our work and military 
operations with those of the Russian Bolsheviks, whose 
purpose is to fight the imperialist governments and liberate 
all the oppressed from their power." 2 Many other leaders of 
the national liberation movement also voiced their desire to 
be friends and co-operate with the Soviet Republic in their 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

No doubt, one difficulty was that while agreeing to 
establish friendly relations with the state of proletarian 
dictatorship, some national liberation leaders refused to 
carry out any socio-economic transformations in the inter- 
ests of the broad masses and often persecuted Communists 
and patriots in their own countries. Bourgeois and feudal 
nationalists sought to fan nationalist and religious fanati- 
cism so as to bar the way to Marxism and internationalism. 
Their efforts., however, were all in vain. 

The first, small Communist parties and groups were now 
beginning to emerge in some Asian and African countries. 
Their leaders had to make up their mind about their 
attitude to the national-revolutionary forces heading the 
liberation process. The Comintern was thus faced with the 
urgent need to determine the stand to be taken by the world 
communist movement in respect of the national liberation 
movement led by bourgeois nationalists, and with the 
questions of the strategy and tactics of the Communist 
parties and groups in the liberation movement in various 
countries. 

Lenin, who even before the October Revolution had 
provided the world working-class and national liberation 
movements with a brilliant theoretical analysis of the 



Sun Yat-sen, Seletted Works. Moscow, 1964. p. 29 (in Russian). 
Quoted in A. X. Heifets. Soviet Russia and Neighbouring Counlri^ ofm 
East (1918-1920), Moscow, 1964, p. 107 (in Russian). 
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specifics of development in the colonial world, and with a 
Bolshevik programme on the national question^ kept a close 
watch on the turbulent and complicated events taking place 
in the East, and made a profound study of the new balance 
of forces in the world arena, which had taken shape with the 
emergence of another vigorous front of struggle against 
imperialism — that of the colonial outskirts. In doing so 
Lenin took a resolute stand against, any mechanistic 
application of the Marxist propositions that were relevant in 
capitalist Europe to the semi-feudal countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

The post-October upswing in the national liberation 
movement m Asia and Northern Africa had thus given rise 
to an objective need to study and generalise the latest 
valuable experience of struggle, and to help the young 
working class and all the revolutionary forces in the colonial 
and dependent countries to work out their own strategy and 
acucs. 7 he Communists had to decide upon their aft tude 
tothe multiclass liberation movements in Asia and Africa 
and the Communist International had to work for a solution 
of these complicated problems 

CCTwL 1 ? 2 ^ the **f Utive C ™™^ of the Comintern 
(ECCI) resolved to hold its Second Congress in July 1920 

and" Le„Tn C ° ] ° niaI queSti ° ns Were P« ™ the 

and Lenin was to give a report on the subject, 

world rl C deVOted mUCh attention < as a leader of the 

H /r Tl0 " ary . movemenI ) to two major problems: the 
& ofT S UlT ri "- iSm / nd d °«™*». the defnrT 

movement Vr i h, 7!^'°^ ^ natiorud ***** 
rwE? C aSt ab ° Ve alI) and its role in the world 

TnT °r f C VCry con >P^ated questions. 

Plan for „7f r ^ °u ^ 1920 ' he drew U P a ™ugh 
wriL I- L report at the Congress, and by Tune 5 had 

^ /heses on theVa^ and 
Cormm. " \ Q uestlons (for the Second Congress of the 

dev2 n th ^ d ? h dealt Wlth t^ national question in the 

Waf ne Bel!? hSh ' JeW1Sb and Uk ™™" questions, Al ace, 

Wer Li a g 'T' nm ° n u ? ladons ° n the terri tory of the 
«er R USSian Empire> the Amerkan N / 
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and only the last two of the 15 items dealt with the colonies 
and semi-colonies proper. 

As he worked on the draft, however, he changed the 
balance, in effect merging the national and colonial 
questions into one, national-colonial question. On June 5 
Lenin circulated his original draft among a group of 
comrades, asking them to let him "have their opinions 
amendments, addenda and concrete remarks in the most 
concise form (no more than two or three pages)" } By June 14, ] le 
had received reviews from G. V. Chicherin, N. X. Kresiin- 
sky, J.V.Stalin, Y. A, Preobrazhensky, N. D. Lapinskv, 
the Bulgarian Communist LNedelkov (N.Shablin), and 
a group of Communists from Turkestan, Bashkiria and 
Kirghizia, and later also from M, G. Rafes. 

In his review, G. V. Chicherin drew the wrong conclusion 
that national uprisings under super-imperialism were 
pointless and illusory. Lenin thought this to be wrong. He 
maintained that a major task of the international communist 
movement was to set up and strengthen an alliance between 
The proletariat of the West and the peasantry of the colonial 
and dependent countries. He repeatedly emphasised the 
importance of work among the peasantry, and of establish- 
ing a worker-peasant alliance both on a national and an 
international, world scale. He wrote in the margins of 
Chicherin's review: "I lay greater stress on the alliance with 
the peasantry (which docs not quite mean the bourgeoisie). 
Chicherin also said that an alliance between the forces of 
national liberation revolutions and the national bourgeoisie 
would only do where they had to eliminate local feudalism 
propped up by the colonial powers' bayonets, as, say, in 
Persia. Lenin replied that Persia was not alone and that the 
bulk of the colonies and semi-colonies were in a similar 
situation, 

Stalin wrote a short review, suggesting a confederation 
instead of a federation as the basis for the organisational 
form of union of fraternal nations, because the former, he 
thought, would be more in line with a future union of 
advanced socialist nations. But Lenin did not agree. 

He came out strongly against the remarks made by 



I V. I.Lenin, Collided Works, Vol. 31, p. 144. 
" V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 555. 
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Preobrazhensky, who did not agree with Lenin's proposition 
on the unconditional need for a close and voluntary 
economic alliance between the Soviet Republics within a 
future federation, Preobrazhensky wrote: "...if it proves 
impossible to reach economic agreement with the leading 
national groups, the latter will inevitably be suppressed by 
force and economically important regions will be compelled 
to join a union of European Republics." Lenin's objection 
was categorical: This "goes too far. It cannot be proved, and 
it is wrong to say that suppression by force is 'inevitable'. That 
is radically wrong." 1 

Having considered all these reviews, Lenin made some 
minor changes and made the theses available to the press 
On June 14 1920, they were published by The Communist 
International (No. 1 1). 

What are Lenin's main ideas as set out in his famous 
theses? He later said to the Second Congress; "... what is the 
cardinal idea underlying our theses? It is the distinction 
between oppressed and oppressor nations. Unlike the 
Second Internationa] and bourgeois democracy, we em- 
phasise this distinction. In this age of imperialism, it is 
particularly important for the proletariat and the Commu- 
nist International to establish the concrete economic facts 
and to proceed from concrete realities, not from abstract 
postulates, m all colonial and national problems." He 
rther emphas 1S ed that "this idea of distinction, of dividing 
the ° PPCreSS ° r and °PPW** runs through 

tha L Mn n rh ,S0 Said tHat " the SCCOnd basic idea in W ^eses is 
war , J P T n i W ° rld Sitllation fo]I < w i%' imperialist 
poHdcTl relaU °i nS 1 belWeen P e °P Ies ™* « world 

wased hJ n a Wh ° k are det <™ined by the struggle 
X Sma1 ' g T P ° f im P™*^ ™tions against the 
Russia S Cnt t* S ° Viet StatCS headed V Soviet 
Pose asin^ We b T th3t m mind ' we sha11 nf)t ^ Jfifa to 
* concern " T^I ° f CO, ° nial P 1X>bIcra correctl >'< **** * 
Communis I J?° • °" P art of ^ world The 
n «nist parties, in civilised and backward countries 



2 ^.1.^^, Collected Works, Vol 31, p. 555. 
v -t. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 31, pp. 240, 241. 
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alike, can pose and solve political problems correctly only if 
they make this postulate their starting-point." 1 

"Third, I should like especially to emphasise the question 
of the bourgeois-democratic movement in backward coun- 
tries." 2 His theses emphasised "the need, in backward 
countries, to give special support to the peasant movement 
against the landowners, against landed proprietorship, and 
against all manifestations or survivals of feudalism, and tri 
strive to lend the peasant movement the most revolutionary 
character by establishing the closest possible alliance be- 
tween the West-European communist proletariat and the 
revolutionary peasant movement in the East, in the colonies, 
and in the backward countries generally*'. 3 

In elaborating his thesis on the specifics of the balance of 
class forces in the colonial and dependent countries, Lenin 
pointed out that the Communist International had 10 
support bourgeois-democratic national movements in the 
colonial and backward countries. But, he said, that support 
did not imply any abandonment of independence bv the 
communist movement. The working class, he wrote, had to 
fight for "a temporary alliance with bourgeois democracy in 
the colonial and backward countries, but should not merge 
with it, and should under all circumstances uphold the 
independence of the proletarian movement even if it is in its 
most embryonic form". 4 

Lenin's Fight Against Left-Wing Opportunism 
in the National-Colonial Question 

The Second Congress of the Comintern opened In 
Petrograd on July 19, 1920. Lenin gave a report on the 
international situation and the Comintern's main tasks. 

By July 23, the Congress and its bodies had moved to 
Moscow, where the delegates heard and approved the 
report of the Credentials Committee. The Congress was 
attended by 169 delegates with vote and 49 delegates with 
voice representing 67 workers' organisations and Commu- 

J Ibid,, p. 241. 
' Ibid. 

V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 149 
V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 150. 
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nist parties from 37 countries, among them China, India, 
Indonesia, Korea, Iraq, Turkey and some other Eastern 
countries. 

On the following day, July 24, Lenin was elected 
spokesman for the RCP{B) delegation to the following 
commissions: on the international situation, on the Comin- 
tern's main tasks, on the national and colonial questions, 
and on the agrarian question. 

The Commission on the National and Colonial Questions, 
headed by Lenin, had 20 members — spokesmen for the 
Communists of Austria, Britain, Bulgaria, China, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ire- 
land, Korea, Mexico, Russia, Turkey, the USA and Yugosla- 
via. On July 25, the Commission started its work by 
discussing Lenin's theses and some additional theses drawn 
up by the delegate of the Mexican Communis! Party, Roy. 1 
Unfortunately, the proceedings in the Commissions were 
not taken down in shorthand. The minutes of the debate 
taken by M. Pavlovich briefly stated: "The Commission on 
the National and Colonial Questions, which debated Com- 
rade Lenin's theses on these questions, heard reports by all 
the members of the Commission— delegates from Korea, 
China, India, Persia, Bulgaria. Hungary. America and 
Bntaim These interesting reports would make up a full 
book." The Commission's sittings were the scene of a sharp 
^fundamentally important debate between Lenin's and 
Roy s supporters. 

The ideological contradictions between Lenin and Roy 
bore on the major, cardinal questions of the Communists' 
strategy and tactics in the national-colonial question. First 
L*ntn and Roy gave a different assessment of the specifics 
tne socio-economic structure in the colonial and depen- 
ent countries. Lenin emphasised: "The preponderance of 
feat, ?lt rel ationships is still the main determining 
PormLV" theSe countri «V and "a large part of the 
^j^tion are peasants under medieval exploitation". 1 Lenin 

l889.^Q a S b J ndra ,^ ath Roy (aclual name Narendnmath Bhattacharva. 

2 Bixll r f a P° ,idcal ca,e er in 1910 in India, 
192 i> (in Rulbnf* SeCmd Cm ^ ess °f the Communist International July 27, 



2 3 ° |* Russian). 
4 ■ I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 31, p. 242. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 202. 
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believed that the main task of national liberation revolutions 
was to fight against foreign imperialism and the local 
feudalism it was trying to preserve. 

As for Roy, he started from the a priori prerequisite that 
"as we know, there is no feudalism in India.... Feudalism as 
the basis of social economy received its first blow — which 
was also its death-blow — in the first years of the British rule 
(in the middle of the 18th century)", 1 and so reduced th e 
main task of the national liberation movement to that of 
struggle against foreign imperialism and the national 
bourgeoisie. Roy later wrote in his memoirs that he had 
disagreed with Lenin's thesis that imperialism was keeping 
the colonial countries within the framework of feudal social 
relations, which "hindered the development of capitalism 
and thwarted the ambition of the native bourgeoisie"." Such 
was the chief contradiction bet ween Lenin and Roy on one 
of the major problems of the strategy and tactics of national 
liberation revolutions. 

Second, Lenin believed that "the Communist Interna- 
tional should support bourgeois-democratic national 
movements in colonial and backward countries" and "enter 
into a temporary alliance with bourgeois democracy in the 
colonial and backward countries",' always maintaining the 
independence of the proletarian movement in the struggle 
against imperialism and local feudalism. It followed from 
Lenin's thesis that if the Communists were to become a 
massive and revolutionary force, they had to work in 
alliance with the other liberation forces, lending effective 
support to various anti-imperialist movements. 

In opposition to this, Roy said that "support for the 
colonial bourgeois-democratic movement would mean pro- 
moting the development of the national spirit, which would 
undoubtedly make it harder for the masses to awake to a 
class awareness, whereas encouragement and support or 
massive revolutionary action through a proletarian Commu- 
nist Party would awaken the real revolutionary forces to 
doing things that would not only enable them to overthrow 



1 M. X. Roy "India in a Transition Stage", The Communist inUrM*** 1 * ' 
Vol. HI. No. 19, 1921, p. 429. 

2 M.N. Roy's Memoirs, Bombay, 1964, p. 379. 

3 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 149-50. 
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eien imperialism, but would also lead to a gradual 
"uvelopment of the Soviet power". Roy's point of departure 
the sectarian proposition that "the revolutionary 
WaS *ement in India inasmuch as the broad masses are 
erned, ^ as nothing in common with the national 
liberation movement". 1 An item in the Congress Bulletin 
Vned "G.S." (G. Safarov) quoted Roy as saying: "The 
nationalist movement chiefly rests on the middle classes,... 
The revolutionary strike movement of the proletarian 
masses makes its own way." 2 So, having drawn an artificial 
contrast between these two major contingents of the 
anti-imperialist movement. Roy thought that their joint 
struggle* for national independence had no prospect. 
Moreover, he proposed that a paragraph on the need for all 
the Communist parties to support the bourgeois-democratic 
movement in the Eastern countries should be deleted from 
Lenin's theses. Pavlovich's minutes of the Commission's 
sitting said that Lenin took a resolute stand against Roy's 
views. Roy wrote in his memoirs: "I disagreed with Lenin's 
view that the nationalist bourgeoisie played a historically 
revolutionary role and therefore should be supported by 
the Communists." 3 In other words, Lenin and Roy differed 
on the question of the motive forces behind national 
liberation revolutions and the class alliances within these. 
Consequently, the Congress brought out two diametrically 
opposite attitudes to some fundamental questions of 
liberation revolutions in colonial and dependent countries. 

Third, even before the Second Congress, Lenin had 
clearly established that Communists in the countries of the 
East would have to base themselves "on the bourgeois 
nationalism which is awakening, and must awaken, amon^ 
those peoples, and which has its historical justification". 
Lenin believed that bourgeois nationalism in colonial and 
dependent countries was objectively progressive, and that 
bourgeois nationalists were capable of consolidating the 
masses and rallying them to the fight against imperialism 
under their own slogans. But Roy cut across generally 



Bulletin of the Second Congress..., July 27, 1920. 
Ibid. 



4 M. N. RoyS Memoirs, p. 355. 
"> I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. l(>2. 
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known historical facts and said that "the masses of Indi- 
not mfccted by the national spirit" and that "tens of mi £ re 
of people are absolutely not interested in hour ^ 
mttomm slogans". 1 He wrote in his Mmvm; "I ? 
with Lenin's yiew that nationalism was a revolution^ 
force. - That basic difference in the assessment oi iW 
gcois national.sm in the colonial and dependent cout,," c " 
was a reflecnon of the two diametrically opposite auii u U f 
national liberation movements. ' Lcauj ^de Sto 

Fourth, Lenin took a realistic view of the situation in ih. 
countries of the East, and this is how he analysed hf 
question of the prospects for the emergence and devdon 
ment of proletarian parties 3 in the colonial and dependent" 
countries: "It would be Utopian to believe that proletarian 
parties m these backward countries, if indeed they can 
emerge m them, can pursue communist tactics and i 
commumst policy, without establishing definite relaiions 

S^oorr-X! T Vement . and Wi . th ° ut & ivin S k effects 
suppoi I. \\ here Commumst parties after all emerged he 

advocated the need to "adjust... the Communist Pam-'ffo 

membership special tasks) to the level of the pea ant 

countries oi the colonial East. 1 

"This is the crux of the matter." 5 

Some time later (on November 5. 1921), in replying T0 a 
question from a Mongolian delegation, who asked' him 
LlZ ? ? n Evolutionary Party should be nans- 
ioimed into a Communist Party, Lenin said- "I should not 
recommend it, because one party cannot be 'transformed' 
mto pother The revolutionaries will have to put in a 
good deal of work in developing state, economic and 
cultural activities before the herdsman elements become a 
proletarian mass which may eventually help to "transform' 
the People s Revolutionary Party into a Communist Party. A 
mere change of signboards is harmful and dangerous." 6 
Ro > ' evinced that India had "elements for the 

1Q17 uSZTv* t [t ^l' 0r> ° f ihe Camrn »™t ***** of India. Vol. I, 
iyy-1922. New Delhi. 1972, p. 162. 

3 M1.JV. Roy's Memoin, p. 355. 

4 See V.I.Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 31, p 150 
3 V.r.Lemn. Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 241-42. 
6 V. I, Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 202 

V. I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 361 
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creation of a strong Communist Party". 1 He engaged in 
wishful thinking and sought to prove that "where leader- 
ship in the colonies is in the hands of a communist vanguard 
from the very start, the revolutionary masses cannor lose 
their way 1 '." Hence his sectarian conclusion that "the 
Communist International should help solely to create and 
develop the communist movement in India, and the 
Communist Party of India must concern itself onh with 
organising the broad masses to fight for their class 
interests".- 

And finally, fifth, Lenin believed unity of action of all the 
anti-imperialist revolutionary forces to be a basic prerequi- 
site for the successful advance of the world liberation 
movement. Attaching much importance to the narional 
liberation movement m the anti-imperialist struggle Lenin 
said: "...the socialist revolution will not be solely, or chieflv 
a struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each country 
agamst their bourgeoisie -no, it will be a struggle of all the 
imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, of all depen- 
dent countries, against international imperialism In 

a^eaTnf rtT * n nad ° nal liberation omenta* 
Rnv hf k i ^^antwmpenalist movement. As for 

lanJl d that the future of the European revolu- 

KwT^l e S tirdy de P^ d ^ on the course of 
he Ea^rnT " ^ there was a solution in 

he We r,^M mmS ' hC S3ld ' the com ™™t movement in 
nnr a , 1 amount to nothing. Naturally, Lenin could 

not agree with this anti-Marxist thesis, which mi ned urn de 
tam »mc important problems of the world revoS^ 

secTa^t^^ °f T*"^ ^xism-Leninisin and the Left 

fe»oleTLni 1 C,r - 0W " Views * Lenin a » d ^ 

n «^S^7onW W t mm T n tHeir Une ' n0tab ^ «* 

d «greeV n S P ?I ? ° f Ro > s thcses t0 a considerable 
* ee. Here , s an indicative episode. Lenin knew that the 

i ^ffi^a^ Vol. ,. P . 
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Italian delegate Serrati 1 had some objections to his theses 
but the latter decided nor to attend or speak before the 
Commission. So Lenin sent him a note saying: "Why hasn't 
any Italian comrade been attending the colonial commission 
to stand up for your idea that the bourgeois-democratic 
movement should not be gpiten any support?"' 2 

On July 26, Lenin delivered to a plenary silting of t jj e 
Congress a short report (which lie described as an 
introduction) on the work of the Commission. He said- 
"Our commission have unanimously adopted both the 
preliminary theses, as amended, and the supplementary 
theses. We have thus reached complete unanimity on all 
major issues." 3 

He outlined t he major propositions of the theses and gave 
an account of the main changes and addenda and the most 
controversial issues. He said: "We have discussed whether it 
would be right of wrong, in principle and in theory, to state 
that the Communist International and the Communist 
parties must support the bourgeois-democratic movement 
in backward countries. Asa result of our discussion, we have 
arrived at the unanimous decision to speak of the national- 
revolutionary movement rather than of the 'bourgeois- 
democratic' movement.... The significance of this change is 
that we, as Communists, should and will support bourgeois- 
liberation movements in the colonies only when they are 
genuinely revolutionary.' 14 Lenin said to the Commis^on in 
this context: "The use of medieval particularism? Too 
dangerous; not Marxist. 

"Modern national movements should be distinguished 
from 'movements' (so-called movements) of a medieval 
nature." 5 

Lenin's report at the plenary session gave an all-round 
theoretical assessment of the potential possibility for the 
economically backward nations to take the non-capitalist 
way. 



Giadnto Mcnotti Serrati (1372-1926)— Italian Socialist and later 
Communist. Mead of the Italian delegation at ihe Second Congress oi ufi 
Comintern. 

j V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 51, p, 244 (5th Ru». ed.). 
\ V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 240. 

4 V.I.Lenin, Collated Works, Vol. 31, pp. 241, 242- 

5 V.I.Lenin, Cdhch-d Works, Vol. 42, p. 203. 



When Lenin ended, the floor was taken by H. Maring, 
legate from Dutch India and the Secretary of the 
remission, wno s P°k e of the editorial changes in the 
theses. After that, Roy read out his "Supplementary 
Theses", which, to quote Maring, the Commission "had 
thoroughly considered". Roy continued to insist on his 
erroneous views, which he had set out in his theses and 
which the Commission had rejected. Thus, it had rejected 
the thesis that the masses did not support bourgeois- 
nationalist leaders and went their own way towards 
revolution, a way independent of the burgeois-nationalist 
movement. In his speech now, Roy ignored the facts and 
sought to prove that a mass movement had emerged in 
India which was "not controlled by the revolutionary 
nationalists, but is developing independently in spite of the 
fact that nationalists are endeavouring to make use of it for 
their own purposes". 1 

On Lenin's proposal, the Commission had deleted Roy's 
Thesis No. 10, which gave a sectarian assessment of the 
stand taken by the National bourgeoisie. Still, Roy told the 
plenary session: "Until lately there were in the colonies only 
bourgeois national revolutionary movements, whose only 
aim it has been to replace the foreign exploiters in order to 
be able to do the exploiting themselves." 2 In other words, 
although Roy had partially corrected his theses, on the 
whole he continued to maintain his Left-opportunist stand. 

In the debate thai followed, Iranian deputy Sultau-Zade 
said that the thesis on the need to support bourgeois- 
democratic national movements in the colonial countries 
was incorrect. He had not drawn any correct conclusions 
from Lenin's remarks, and so his speech abounded in 
Left-scctarian mistakes. He said that to support such 
movements "would mean leading the masses to counter- 
evolution", and urged the need to "create a purely 
— mmunist movement in opposition to the bourgeois- 
democratic movement". 3 

errati, who had ignored Lenin's urgent request to speak 
€ ore the Commission during the debate on the theses and 

2 Second Congress of (he Communist International, Minutes, p. 118. 

3 ecmd Congress of the Communist International, Minutes, p. 118. 
lbld - p. 131. 
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decided to set forth his views before the plenary session, was 
also opposed to Lenin's Line. He said that he saw the theses 
on die national-colonial question as "a grave danger for ih e 
communist proletariat", because "the entire struggle f or 
national liberation carried on by the democratic bou r . 
geoisie, even when insurrectionary methods are employ, 
ed, is not a revolutionary movement". 1 He denied the possi- 
bility of a broad anti-imperialist front, and said that 
"the class struggle in the so-called backward countries can 
be carried on only when the proletariat preserves fa 
independence of the exploiters, even of those bourgeois 
democrats calling themselves revolutionary nationalists. 

"Only, by means of a proletarian revolution and through 
the Soviet regime can the subject nations obtain their 
freedom. This cannot be done by temporary alliances of the 
Communists with the bourgeois parties called nationalist 
revolutionists." 2 Serrati rounded off his speech by propo- 
sing a resolution which emphasised that the working class 
"must not support the bourgeoisie even in backward 
countries, on peril of losing one's class position and class 
consciousness" . 3 

In this way, two fairly definite tendencies in the approach 
to the national-colonial question now came to light within 
the world revolutionary movement: one of these, the 
tendency of political realism, which reflected the real needs 
of the movement, took creative account of the concrete 
socio-economic conditions and the balance of class forces in 
the East; the other was Left-sectarian, dogmatic, and 
fraught with the danger of the Communists' self -isolation 
from the national liberation movement. 

The Comintern Congress showed a high levelof ideologi- 
cal maturity. It gave its vigorous support to Lenin's analysis, 
conclusions and tactics on the national and colonial 
quest ions. A resolution adopted on Lenin's report said that 
imperialism was the chief enemy of the colonial peoples 
and that the paramount task of the national liberation 
movement was to fight against it for national independence. 
"Foreign domination has obstructed the free developing 
of the social forces., therefore its overthrow is the first step 

* Ibid., p. 154. 

2 Second Congress of the Communist International, Minutes, p. l^ 4 - 
Ibid., p. 157. 
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ds a revolution in the colonies." 1 The sectarian line of 
l ? w ^ directly at the victory of a socialist revolution in the 
colon^s and semi-colonies was rejected as anti-Marxist and 
adventurist. 

Here is the basic tactical proposition on the balance ot 
lass forces and the advisability of setting up anti-imperialist 
C alitions: "The Communist International must establish 
fmporary relations and even unions with the revolutionary 
movements in the colonies and backward countries, without 
however amalgamating with them, but preserving the 
independent character of the proletarian movement." 2 

The Congress gave a high assessment to the national 
liberation movement as a stream of the world revolutionary 
movement. The Congress Manifesto said that the "growing 
army of colonial rebels is becoming a grand historic force 
and a mighty reserve for the world proletariat. 

"The national sentiments frequently blend with the social 
sentiments in the movement of the colonial countries. Both 
these however are directed against Imperialism." 3 

So, in the matter of the national-colonial question the 
Second Congress of the Comintern ended in total victory 
for the Leninists and failure for the sectarian, dogmatic 
elements. The Congress took Lenin's ideas as a point of 
departure to determine the place of the national liberation 
movement in the world revolutionary process. On Lenin's 
initiative, it gave profound substance to the idea about a 
broad, united revolutionary front of struggle against 
international imperialism, a front based on a militant 
alliance of the Soviet Republics and the working class of the 
advanced countries with the multiclass national liberation 
movement of the oppressed peoples. 

The Congress came up with a clear prospect for the 
development of Asia and Africa along the non-capitalist 
road, determined the proletariat's allies within the national 
liberation movement, and pointed out the possibilities for 
fiance between the bourgeois-nationalist forces, the 
Peasantry and the proletariat. 

i 

Communist International. Second Congress. Theses and Statutes, Moscow, 
192 2 f>, p. 72. 

3 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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The Struggle for the Comintern's Leninist 
Line on the National-Colonial Question 



The Second Congress of the Comintern discussed and 
adopted a resolution on the national-colonial question 
whose practical implementation started at the Baku 
Congress of the Peoples of the East. 

On June 29, 1920, the Politburo of the RCP(B) Central 
Committee resolved to convene a congress. At the same 
time, the Comintern's Executive Committee and spokesmen 
for some Communist parties issued an address, which said 
that the Congress was designed to unite the proletariat of 
the West with the peoples of the East for a struggle against 
imperialism, the common enemy. The address went on; 
"The Executive Committee of the Communist Internati- 
onal, as the representative of the English, French, Ameri- 
can, German and Italian workmen, will come to Baku in 
order to discuss the question— how to join the efforts of the 
European proletariat with yours for the struggle with the 
mutual enemy." 1 

The Organisation Bureau, consisting of Y. D. Stasova. A. 
I, Mikoyan, x\ r . N. Narimanov, and Said-Galiev, and headed 

P" ?* 0rj0Jlikidze 3 launched energetic preparations, 
issuing invitations, arranging for the passage and accommo- 
dation of delegates from the Soviet Republics and Eastern 
countries, drafting an agenda, drawing up a list of speakers, 
and so on. 

The First Congress of the Peoples of the East opened in 
Baku on September 1, 1920. It was attended by 1,891 
delegates from 37 nationalities (chiefly from the Transca- 
ucasus, Central Asia, and the Middle East); 1,273 delegates 
were Communists, and the others represented national- 
revolutionary parties and groups. 

The Congress was opened by the Azerbaijanian Xariman 
Narimanov, a prominent functionary of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state. He said: "Comrades! It is a great 
happiness for me today to open the First Congress of the 
Peoples of the East, a Congress the like of which the world 
has never known! The hoary East, which was the first to give 
people an idea of morals and culture, is to voice its suffering 
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d deep wounds: all the peoples of the East shall know the 
a " rh and join their efforts to break the capitalist chains." 1 
tf The Congress elected a 30-member presidium, with 
Tenin as an honorary chairman. The questions on the 
da were a s follows: the purposes of the Congress; the 
^international situation and the tasks facing the working 
masses of the East; the national-colonial question and the 
Third International; the agrarian question in the East; 
forms of future statehood in the East; elections and 
organisational matters. 

Having discussed these questions, the Congress expressed 
its full solidarity with the Communist International's line on 
the problems of the international revolutionary and na- 
tional liberation movement. A new slogan emerged at the 
Congress: "Workers of all countries and all oppressed 
peoples, unite!" When asked whether that slogan contra- 
dicted the Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engcls, Lenin 
replied: "Of course, the modification is wrong from the 
standpoint of the Communist Manifesto, but then the 
Communist Manifesto was written under entirely different 
conditions. From the point of view of present-day politics, 
however, the change is correct." 2 

In its unanimously adopted Appeal to the Peoples of the 
East, the Congress called on the working masses of Africa 
and Asia to fight against colonialism. "We are now calling 
on you to fight the first genuine Holy War under the red 
banner of the Communist International." 3 In their effort to 
spread the decisions of the Second Congress of the 
Comintern, the authors of the Appeal put forward this 
slogan: "Long live the unification of all peasants and 
workers in the East and the West, of all the working, 
oppressed and exploited people!"" 1 The Congress also 
adopted an address to the workers of Europe, America and 
Japan, urging them to support the national liberation 
movement as a part of the world revolutionary movement. 



l%i Q " ! ed in G - Z-Sorkin, First Confess of the Peoples nf the East, .Moscow, 
P- 24 (In Russian). 

s V-LLcnia, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 453. 
4 Ifmmunist International. No. 15, 1020, p. .1148 (in Russian). 
Ib 'd., p. 3150. 
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agency, wished the W Comf, 

and emphasised the fepor^ ofTn S^Tt ***2 
international working class an fZ be,,VCul > to 

movement. He wrote- "Th, / • ° natIon aI Iiberati.3 
tion now largeiv denenrt. f eS "- ny ° f a,! ri . 

question, Lenin said- "CoZS he nalIO "^-coJonial 
East, in the colonial and ™SXT* ™* Sr ° u * in 
brutally robbed, opposed Nmd en^T^' f kh are * 
ieague of predatory nat on, , e "?i ave <? ^ thp Vwi&etf 
*e Congress. iWevS at 
countries would in f ar r ° emcnt] " the advanced 

who are oppressed bv t hat £S?F ° C ***** 

On October 15 loon r.„j ." . 
Soviet officiais. In^^^* 1 ™*^™™* 
year, he spoke about the f l;t > r^*" eVCms of lhc P ast 
Congress of the of *e S-^gT ^ ,hf Bak » 

tionai congresses which S , 1 1 " esc WW* "nerna- 
that in a» civilised com n * ^^sts and showed 
countries of *e eJI T I ^ * aIi the b ^ 
programme of BohhlXm th c ° f ? " ' 

an emblem of SSST^ ^ ° f *? hevHc 
-orders of all dviliseTco;,^ * to 

!^^£lcolonial cctaiSfe! «?? thc P easa ».s of all the 
— — -— - countries. Lenin went on to emphasise 
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the importance of the national liberation movement 
strengthening of Soviet Russia's international nnJSJL. 2 
said : "That which was achieved bv he H < 
Communists in Moscow and by the Baku £X£ ol 
Communist representatives of the peoples of the 
cannot be immediately assessed or directly cilrnh \ f 
has been an achievement of greater siznMcfn^T ' * 11 
military victories are ... that which^ Some 
in July and in Baku in SeptcmbS^f^^^ 
come provide food for thought and assimilaiirm I 2 
workers and peasants of the world ! SUmUllon b V 

To sum up, the Second Congress , 
towards uniting al! the great reX^r LZ'Z It 

setting up the first Commu'nS 

East, and strengthening the** U1KC -V S paitiesmthe 
Lenin's great achievement t/that ZFhTZ " 57™' 
assess on a profound scientific ba fs ,h! I 1 7 abJe t0 
strength of the national Ceratio! * 3nd potemiaI 

map out the ways for invST m °„' emen '' and also to 
£astin the revolu ionar? 3 the " 1 ' 1 ' ,ons of the Gonial 
struggle for the eZtnat n1>f ln f "T lm ? eria,i ™- "*e 
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o&nsive. Lenin showed thV f ° r 3 commo " 

doctrinaire annJ.T ,hat L !a,a ™"™ and the Left 
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'Pecifics of Has em rn f ke . account ° f concrete national 
Peculiar socil no S f° Untries ' ln complicated and 
Extern countK h!' eCOnon "? and religious setting in the 

| fight for the m:s's C ert 1 d ' r! Cmpha5ised the " ,al -** 
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th [ -tiona, hSation i^v^ " ^ Ma 8 e of 

B^tej ^ C " ] ° nialisra a » d intperialism 
b nlJiant theoretic;, i( !"$™<i persistent struggle. The 
Witf> the over , • " f saent 'fic communism did not atrree 

^ 'tnm a teH months or years, and believed 
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that a whole epoch full of great class and national liberation 
battles had to elapse before socialism would triumph 
throughout the world. 

Lenin opened up before the peoples of the East a bright 
and realistic prospect: the possibility of social development 
bypassing the painful capitalist stage. 



CHAPTER 3 



LENIN ON THE QUESTION 
OF NON-CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 



The Possibility of Bypassing or Cutting Short 
the Capitalist Stage of Development: 
Pre-October Reading of the Question 

The theory of non-capitalist development is an organic- 
component of the Marxist- Leninist doctrine on the world 
revolutionary process and socialist construction. Now that 
the colonial system has fallen apart and a large group of new 
sovereign states arc striving to overcome their economic and 
cultural backwardness, the problem of non-capitalist de- 
velopment has become one of the more acute and pressing 
problems of the present day. Lenin's ideas on the non- 
capitalist way have thus acquired exceptional theoretical and 
practical importance for an assessment of the prospects 
before national liberation revolutions and the world rev- 
olutionary movement. 

Before the victory of the October Revolution, Lenin 
sharply criticised the Narodniks' illusions about the Russian 
commune being "unique" and capable of independently 
by passing the capitalist stage of development. But that is 
n ot to say that Lenin in general took a negative view of the 
Possibility of economically backward countries bypassing or 
cutting short the capitalist stage of development with the 
su Pport of the victorious proletariat, 

Lenin had a good knowledge of what Marx and Engels 
said about the Russian commune and Narodnik 1 views 

The Narodniks — a petty-bourgeois trend in the Russian revolution- 
""y movement which emerged in the late 1860s and early 1870s. 



on the posabhty of its original non-capitalist develonn, 
In some of Ins writing,, Lenin referred to Marxffi? 6 
the oduors of ,h c magazine OwhtfMiafc, 
out his own and Engeis' views on that question I e» 
W of Lngels' critical remarks about the Russian B a" " s ° 
Thachov. formulating for the first time the condition??* 
bypassing the capital* stage. Lenin also undoubtedly k n ^ 
about Vera ZasulicVs letter to Marx and his renlv 
foreword mitten by Marx and Engeis for the « e 
Russian edition of the Cambist M J^ d & ^| 
Afterword to hfa work, On Socio! Relations tn R^L Xt 
he spelled out his and Marx's views on the evolution l\ T, 
Russian commune. ot the 

Marx and Engeis believed that the non-capitalist wav wJ 
possible. ± first a socialist revolution took 21?% T 
developed capitalist countries of Western Europe Z 
proletariat took power and gave the lagging peopfe Z 

evcTnl ^ M ?-™^> organisati ^l. g cSltu?a a„ d 
every other kind of assistance. Second, thev believed that 
the laggmg peoples themselves had to be released through 
revolution from a 1 manner of "corrupt influences" 7s 
Marx put it, wh,ch hampered their development and which 

^hr t 1 ' r° Uld PrCVent thC use of assistance" 

irom the socialist countries. 

«™S^n ^ ^ ngdS IO ° ked l ° Car3 >' ° Utbreak ° f ^ Ciali5t 

evolution in the countries of Western Europe and expected 

«70 ,Se fiaon Te ™ lmi <>™Y movement in Russia in the 
18/Os and 1880s to have positive results. At that time, these 
hope, were not justified, for developments took a somewhat 
different turn Engeis remarked on this in the Afterword to 

f? 0r '! S ° C ' a ! Kelati °»s ™ Russia which he wrote shortly 
before his death in I894. 1 

However, the basic principles underlying the problem of 
non-capitahst development expressed by Marx and Engeis 
remain meaningful to this day. 

In the 1890s, when Lenin began his revolutionary 
political activity, Russia was already well launched on the 
capitalist road of development, although considerable 
survivals of serfdom had yet to be lived down, and many of 

MoLt^ 9 r 7 3i a p d 4fo Engd5 - SdeCled Wo ' h ' in tW voIumt,s ' VoL 2 ' 
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the nationalities across the vast country were still living 
under precapitalist relations. Meanwhile, the socialist rev? 
olution in the W est European countries had been delayed 
and their Social-Democratic parties were leaning towards 
opportunism Russia, on the contrary, was facing the 
prospect of a bourgeois-democratic revolution, which could 
develop into a socialist one, A fierce ideological fight was 
going on in the country between scientific communism and 
petty-bourgeois Narodnik socialism over the goals and 
content of ^Russian revolutionary process. 8 

r V k p * Xar ° dnik mo ^men t had changed 
f riri T-? " S ? ci p- eco » OIillc situation. Lenin wrU 
about the Narodmks of the 1870s: "Faith in a special 
order, in the com m unal system of Russian life; hence- faith in 
the possMiy of a peasant socialist revolJtion-thn is wt 
inspired them and roused dozens and hundreds of people 

L of go* r° 1C St,Uggle 3gainst thc government." 'But in 
the 1890s. Lenin wrote, "the countryside long a R o split 

mth it making way for workers' socialism, on the one hand 
he d &^ 

\LT \ \ racm S the further evolution of the Narodnik 
deology Lenin wrote; Trom the doctrine that peasant life 
« a special social order and that our country ha tTJn an 

condition* rK rt U P' to lin prove' the 

- PeaSamry Me P™™* >>" ft™**- °f 

^Xfcnil^h Sub j ectivi5t , no »<^ of the latter dav 
»res of „J?U ' he no ", ons ' hat Russia «ould escape "the 

historical n' ^."-through it., communes: or that 
»eni ^i !,erson , allll f s COuld channel a country's deve Ion 
KSocS; 5 ' """I' ? S3Tdl ™ ° f the ^velopmem o'f 
cUsse s ° „er" V ! ' hc n ,' aterial in,er ^ of different 

___Mvere a b,g obstacle m the way of the Marxists' truly 

2 vf', Len . in ' C ° Uldtd Wmh - v »'- >. PP- 263-64. 
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revolutionary activity. Narodnik theories about Russia' 
special development way had become harmful and reaj 
tionary, serving to perpetuate the "stagnation and Asiatic 
backwardness". 1 In effect, they were hindering the transi- 
tion of Russia's revolutionary movement to a new. pro " 
letarian stage of struggle, which would pave the only correct 
way for the country's advance to socialism. 

At the end of the 19th century, Lenin and his associates 
were faced with the task of preparing a Russian revolution 
in theoretical and practical terms. They had to analyse the 
degrees, forms and conditions of the development of 
capitalist relations of production in the various sectors of the 
country's economy, to assess the objective conditions and 
subjective factors of the revolution, to bring out its motive 
forces, to establish a Marxist revolutionary party, elaborate a 
programme and its organisational and practical principles, 
find a way to the masses, organise them, and lead them 
forward to fight tsarist autocracy. 

In analysing the experience of the first Russian revolu- 
tion, Lenin repeatedly returned to the views about the 
possibility of bypassing the capitalist stage. That was largely 
due also to the fact that Narodnik-type theories had been 
emerging in various countries similar to Russia in social and 
economic backwardness and prevailing precapitalist rela- 
tions. Thus, Lenin wrote in his article on "Democracy and 
Narodism in China" that despite their sincere and militant- 
democratic spirit, Sun Yat-sen's views were those of "a 
petty-bourgeois 'socialist' reactionary. For the idea that 
capitalism can be 'prevented' in China and that a 'social 
revolution' there will be made easier by the country's 
backwardness, and so on, is altogether reactionary."" 

Later, in 1914, Lenin wrote in his article, "Narodism and 
the Class of Wage- Workers", that Mikhailovsky's 3 theory 
saying that Russia could bypass the capitalist phase was a 
''theory of Utopian, petty-bourgeois socialism, i.e., the dream 
of petty-bourgeois intellectuals, who sought a way of escape 



j V.LLenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 51fi. 
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f ra capitalism not in the wage-workers' class struggle against 
he bourgeoisie, but in appeals to the 'entire nation', to 
Society', that is, to that very same bourgeoisie". 1 Lenin went on 
to point out that such ideas had prevailed in all countries 
r j or to the emergence of a working-class movement, and 
that the latter should resolutely refute these Utopian 
theories. In other words, before the October Revolution, 
Lenin did not come out against the idea of non-capitalist 
development as such, but against the theories that the 
jagging peoples could take the socialist way solely on the 
strength of national traditional precapitalist institutions, 
without any alliance or co-operation with the world 
working-class movement and before the establishment of 
any socialist states. 

That was a very logical stand for a revolutionary Marxist 
to take and the only possible one at the time, when the 
proletariat had not yet come to power anywhere in the 
world and when the course and direction of the world's 
social development were still being determined by capital- 
ism. The possibility of escape from capitalism was no more 
than a vision for the oppressed and lagging peoples. 
Besides, public leaders in these countries were apt to idealise 
the distant past as a "golden age" in a classless society. 
These dreams and illusions were a hopeless attempt to 
reverse the tide of history. The idea that precapitalist 
countries could build socialism solely by relying on their 
own strength, without any direct support from advanced 
socialist countries, has always been and continues to be a 
petty-bourgeois, subjectivist and nationalist idea, which 
could well damage the interests of national revival and social 
progress. 

Lenin and his fellow-fighters came out strongly against 
the Narodniks' Utopian views, and worked to elaborate a 
revolutionary strategy and tactics for the working class in 
me course of an intense ideological fight against various 
°Pportunist trends. Lenin's doctrine on the national- 
colonial question, which includes the theory of non- 
capitalist development as a component part, took shape in 
"*e course of acute struggle wiih the nationalist, chauvinist 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 106. 
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or even racist views of numerous reactionary "theoret' 
cians" on the national problem. 

Right-wind Social-Democrats denied any possibility f 
the backward peoples to bypass the capitalist stage, and 
believed the theoretical proposition on this score p ur 
forward by Marx and Engels to be incorrect and unfeasible 
Thus, a Social-Democratic theorist on the national-colonial 
question, van Kol, told the Amsterdam Congress of the 
Second International in 1904: "Marx's hypothesis thai some 
countries could, even partially, bypass the capitalist period 
in their economic evolution, has not been realised. The 
primitive peoples will reach civilisation only via this 
Golgotha. Consequently, it is our duty not to slow down the 
development of capitalism — a necessary link of mankind's 
history. Indeed, we can even help it to emerge and so case 
the birth pangs." He added: even the future socialist society 
in the highly developed countries will "have to pursue a 
colonial policy". 

The views of the Right-wing Social-Democrats boiled 
down to this: capitalism was an inevitable stage in the 
economic evolution of mankind as a whole and even people 
in particular. There was no other way to reach socialism. 
Marx and Engels had been wrong in saying that some 
countries could avoid capitalism. Consequently, instead of 
hindering capitalist development, notably, in the colonies, 
the Social-Democrats had to promote it in everv way. 
Unhampered capitalist development could best proceed in 
big, economically advanced states, which could can y on 
active operations on the world market. Advanced capitalist 
countries could no longer do without the raw materials, 
foodstuffs and other goods supplied by the colonies, so lhat 
depriving them of their colonies would mean putting a 
brake not only on their own development, but aiso on that 
of mankind as a whole. 

Besides, the Right-wing Social-Democrats argued, the 
"civilised nations" wanted the sparsely populated colonial 
territories to settle their own surplus population. Conse- 
quently, the advanced capitalist states were quite justified in 
their urge to expand in territorial and economic terms, and 
the colonies were necessary for the "progress" of the whole 
of mankind and would exist for at least, another few 
centuries. The future socialist states would also have to have 



"their own colonies". Big and economically advanced states 
^ uld assimilate the smaller nationalities, and that would 
also be "progressive". If any peoples perished in the 
process, they would do so out of historical necessity- As 
regards the demands that every people should have the 
right to self-determination, these amounted to no more 
than a "petty-bourgeois Utopia" which had infected the 
proletariat. 

Such, on the whole, were the views of the Right-wing 
Social-Democrats, which in effect got the upper hand in the 
Second International. They used their theory in particular 
to cover up their chauvinistic slogans about protecting their 
imperialist "fatherlands" and supporting the military ef- 
forts of their "own" governments in the First World War. 
Lenin branded the advocates of such theories as social- 
imperialists and downright traitors to the working-class 
cause, urging an immediate break with them and denuncia- 
tion of their betrayal. He believed that this question was the 
most vivid indication of the collapse of the Second 
International. 

Having rejected both the utopian-Narodnik and the 
Right-opportunist approach to the question of non- 
capitalist development, Lenin concentrated in the pre- 
October period on the struggle for the political liberation of 
the oppressed peoples. The Bolshevik Party's programme 
on the national-colonial question served the same purpose. 
The task now was to unite the revolutionary struggle of me 
working class in the advanced capitalist countries with the 
national liberation movement. 



Lenin on the Non-Capitalist Way of Development 
in the Post-October Period 

The October Revolution in Russia ushered in the epoch 
i n i ankind s transili °n from capitalism to socialism, radical- 
ly changed the whole international balance of forces, and 
pened up new ways, prospects, and possibilities for the 
uonal liberation movement in the colonial and depe ndent 
countries. 

lomT 1111 S3W the worId evolution against imperialism as a 
S-term, complicated and multiform process comprising 
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various forms of proletarian struggle, all manner f 
democratic liberation movements by the oppressed masses 
and also struggle by other social categories against imperial 
ism. The historical mission of the international workina 
class was to organise, co-ordinate, consolidate and enlighten 
the various trends and streams of the world anti-imperialist 
movement, and lead them forward to victory. This long and 
complicated struggle could be successful only provided the 
revolutionary, anti-imperialist democratic forces of a coun- 
try maintained close links with the world working-class 
movement and world socialism. 

Lenin's concept of the world proletarian revolution, as 
against the concept formulated by the Right-wing Social. 
Democrat van Kol in the early 20th century ("all peoples 
have to go through the Golgotha of capitalism"), showed the 
backward peoples a prospect of transition to socialism 
bypassing capitalism altogether or cutting short the process 
of capitalist development that had already started. Here, the 
October Revolution meant the realisation of a key interna- 
tional condition for the practical implementation of this 
transition; the emergence of a strong socialist state prepared 
to give the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries 
the assistance they needed in the fight for Rational 
liberation and social progress. 

As has already been said, the theoretical possibility of such 
a way was indicated by Marx and Engels. Marx ridiculed 
those who claimed that he had produced a "historico- 
philosophical theory" of a universal way along which all 
nations were destined to travel, whatever the historical 
conditions in which they find themselves." 1 

Lenin took up Marx's general theoretical propositions on 
this problem, developed them, and made them more 
concrete. In his notes "Our Revolution". Lenin wrote that 
the heroes of the Second International had "completely 
failed to understand what is decisive in Marxism, namely, its 
revolutionary dialectics. ...Up to now they have seen 
capitalism and bourgeois democracy in Western Europe 
follow a definite path of development, and cannot conceive 
that this path can be taken as a model only mutatis tnutnndts, 

1 Marx. Engels and Revolutionary Russia, Moscow, 1967. p- 79 (in 



on jy with certain amendments (quite insignificant from the 
standpoint of the general development of world history)." 1 
Having denounced the dogmatic absolutisation by the 
Right-opportunist leaders of the Second International of 
the path of socio-economic development followed bv the 
West European states, Lenin advanced the concept that 
national liberation revolutions could take place in different 
concrete historical forms. He emphasised: "... they are 
complete strangers to the idea that while the development 
of world history as a whole follows general laws it is bv no 
means precluded, but, on the contrary, nresumed that 
certain periods of development may display peculiarities in 
either the form or the sequence of this development Our 
Em-opean plnlistmes never even dream that the subsequent 
revolutions m Oriental countries, which possess much vaster 
populations and a much vaster diversity of social conditions 
will undoubtedly display even greater distintions than the 
Russian revolution "- Lenin's approach to this question 
imp bed an all-round analysis of every aspect and expression 
of the concrete situation, its dialectical development. 

It was only the radical change in the concrete historical 
sm.at.on ,n the world resulting from the October Revolu- 
tion which made it possible to give a new reading to the 
pioblem of non-capitalist development. Now that the Soviet 
country was there, a powerful bulwark of the world 
liberation movement, some oppressed and backward 
Coffd Uld We,n ? H ° W f "--Pitalist road once they 
n^Z Jrl f ,ra l )enaliS t yoke. It was now quite possible and 
m^SL Ct c RUSS,a 3nd thc who,c revolution. 

IL? - cV he StrUggIe a § ainst ^Pcriahsm. If the 
SSn ° f S ° Viet Rl,ssia could establish links with the 

ational liberation movements, the nationalities that were 
urn ? T t0 P ,eces 'V would become its allies. The 
Part nf ?i n ° n - ca f ltalist development was thus becoming a 
Ipres Id It™ P robI ^ V that ^ liberation of the 

1 Passed nations from imperialist rule through an alliance 



2 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. -176. {77 
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between national liberation movements and the orotet*** 
revolution. ^"'etarian 

It was neither the Narodniks nor the petty-bourse ■ 
radicals, but the leader of the revolutionary proletary? 
V.I.Lenin, the Comintern and the CPSU that elaborated ' 
scientific theory of non-capitalist development. The theory 
ical forecasts of Marx and Engels were finding rfj£ 
expression in Lenin's theory and practice of struggle for 
national liberation and social emancipation of the masses 
None of the social systems preceding socialism became 
universal and dominant thoughout the world— neither the 
slave-owning, nor the feudal, nor even the capitalist system 
Of course, once capitalism developed into imperialism it 
spread across the world, became a world system, Ma'nv 
nations, however, were still living under prevailing r» re . 
capitalist relations. * 1 

The working masses of a country that is ripe for socialist 
revolution naturally cannot wait until all the other nations 
are "ripe" as well. The proletariat and the other revolu- 
tionary forces of each country launch their own revolution* 
ary offensive against imperialism and carry it through to 
the end, depending on the concrete situation. Where the 
proletariat wins out in one or several countries, it is bound 
by its mtcrnationalist duty to carry on socialist Construction 
without waiting for other peoples to rise to the level of 
socialist revolution. 

It is also natural that where the proletariat has won power 
in a big multinational country, with some of the nationalities 
there still living under a precapitalist setup, it considers its 
duty to help these nationalities to catch up with the 
advanced nations, to bypass the painful capitalist phase. A 
passive or indifferent stand of the victorious proletariat in 
respect of the lagging nationalities would not only be at odds 
with the humanistic principles of Marxism-Leninism, but 
this policy would mean the artificial preservation of obsolete 
social ways, a narrower field of action for the victorious 
proletariat and a retardation of socialist construction. 

The non-capitalist way— an alternative to capitalist de- 
velopment—means that precapitalist structures arc- being 
rapidly transformed on socialist lines through various 
transitional stages and with the use of various special forms 
and methods of struggle. Here is how the Comintern 
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programme summed up the earliest experiences of non- 
capitalist development; "In still more backward countries 
< as in some parts of Africa) where there are no wase 
w orkers or very few, where the majority of population still 
Jive in tribal conditions, where survivals of primitive tribal 
forms still exist, where the national bourgeoisie is almost 
n0 n-existent where the primary role of foreign imperialism 
is that of military occupation and usurpation of land, the 
central task is to light for national independence Victorious 
national uprisings in these countries may open the way for 
their direct development towards socialism and their 
avoiding the stage of capitalism, provided real, powerful 
assistance is rendered to them by the countries in which the 
proletarian dictatorship is established." 1 

The prospect outlined in the Comintern Programme is 
just one version of non-capitalist developmen t. Another and 
equally important version is to cut short the ongoing 
capitalist development before it has had time to become 
predominant, and gradually to switch it to socialist lines 
There are many more such countries than those where 
capitalism has not evolved at all. The Soviet Union's 

SEZS* m re T- U f tUring the socia,, >' and economically 
whenThe ™ be ^lly taken into account 

when the Comintern Programme was being drawn up has 

;:a s^r doubt that such ™ 

fubtat dia!eCtical anal > sis " His ludd statemem^on ,nis 
turesTn $ ° n « C IS . L , hn€S of vari0Lls Precapitalist stmc- 

^peTfo r us r s , back r d areas and - ™™ d > » 

tions in fhf ? ■ ^ d fy el °P m «t of the emergent na- 

with ^ ? 7 v enmS Works noC on] y where ^ deals 
rh "J ]' Capl f ah f way pro P er > but a]s ° where he ana- 
*S>rid proff ^ question, the prospects of the 
8eneraf 1 revo,ut,on ' and socialist construction in 



^gramme of the Communist Internationa!, New York, 1933, p. 58. 
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Non-Capitalist Transformations in the USSR 



The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of H „ . 
published on November 2 (15), 1917, formulated twj'l 
about the need for and possibility of a close alliance I , Q * 
Russia s oppressed nationalities and the victorious ,,ro ^ 
at, winch was granting them full freedom of Tir^ 
tenmnauon, including secession, so manifesting «< si„ 
and conasten, desire to set up an alliance or. 
voluntary basis. The Declaration guaranteed not «' §j 
full equalrty of all the nations of Russia, but also t e f ' 
development of all its national minorities and ethnic 2 
I.en,n was categorical about the need for 5 "rt, P n a 
unconditional nnplementarion of the Communis, pJ2l 
national programme as expressed, in particular, i^ffl 
Sov,c, Government's Declaration. That policy, he said w3 
tag-term and as a result of i, (he nations would d, , i e 
together and later merge of their Own free will He 

■ nd'dot^ni, 'r' 10 " *l 3 ^rS-»™ to a conscio" 
and closet unity between the working people 

Lenm'* cabled reply to some questions put by Said-Gali ev 
Chairman of rhc Cemra] Executiye Commine > of the Ta[a ; 

SbR, is most interesting and important in this respect- 
Q. Is there need for the existence of small autonomous 

nd ??? W T hl " R ~ S ° viet ^deration in general 
and of the Tatar Republic in particular? 
A. Yes. 

Q. If the answer is "yes", then for how long. or. in other 
words, until the fulfilment of what tasks or the attainment of 
what goals? 

A. For a long time yet, 

Q. Is it right to say that the Communists of the formerly 
dominant nation ... should play the part of pedagogues an| 
nurse-maids to the Communists and all other 'working 
people of the formerly oppressed nationalities...? 
A^Not pedagogues and nurse maids but helpers. 1 
The practice of socialist revolution in Russia showed, as 
Lenin had foreseen, that the bulk of the oppressed natives 
rusted in the Russian proletariat more than in their own 
bourgeoisie. Whenever it happened that under pressure 



1 See VXUom, Collected Worh, Vol. 36. pp. 541, 703. 
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from foreign and local bourgeois-landowner counter- 
evolution any area seceded from proletarian Russia, its 
, in dependence" tin ned out to be the subjugation to world 
imperialism. 

During the short and precarious breathing spell that 
followed the signing of the Brest Peace/ Lenin put forward 
a broad programme for transition to socialist construction 
notably for the solution of the national question, which he 
set out m an orticle published on April 28, 1918 and 
entitled "The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government" 
and also in some other works. 

His article did not give any direct instructions on the ways 
and forms of non-capitalist development, but the main task 
he was now setting before the Party and the state provided 
for involvement m socialist development of alt the nations of 
Soviet Russia, regardless of their socio-economic level at the 
start of the revolution. He wrote: "...the principal task of the 
proletariat ... is the positive or constructive work of setting 
up an extremely intricate and delicate system of new 
orgamsational relationships extending to the planned 
production and distribution of the goods required for the 
existence of tens of millions of people. Such a revolution can 
be successfully carried out only if the majority of the 
population, and primarily the majority of the working 
Gstorv 'S ngage m inde P endcnt creative work as makers of 

mem o/? rmS ° f a 8 akat the b °urgeoisie, develop- 

h£L l° Viet Sta, f h ° 0d ' aJI - round control and accounting, 
sdlZ P i ; odl,ctmt >'> use of ^ e latest achievements in 

£S technoI °Sy and organisation, development of 
em ulatton among the working people, struggle against 
Pe ^bourgeois anarchy, self-seeking, and speculation, a 
location of the productive forces across the countrv 



h *nd. and G™nv A > treat > r hel * ee " Soviet Russia, on the one 

°» 'Soviet fimshl !l ?" ^ * ^ m P 1 ""^™ *rm S imposed 
^ Vounl P lr y .' he G<Tma " ™P eHa,is N who made predatory use of 
*t R g Re « 5 " bl,C S "mpowy weakness. Was abrogated by a decision 
^ ImTu Cem, f TXe T Ve C ° mmitICe " f lhe ^SFSR on November 
11 a »* hi/government reV ° ,Uti011 in Gcr,na ">' which overthrew Wilhchn 
V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 241. 



notably a boosting of the economy of the national ootA' 
With their great natural resources, and many othe I ^ 
of Lemns p an for transition to socialist cons* 
brought up the problem of non-capitalist devcl on '° n 
which was becoming a part of the theory and & 
socialist construction in the multinational Soviet state ° f 
The Soviet country's breathing spell was cut short K 

fiXSTSS W T Tnal ICaCti ° n * but during the" 

fierce Civil War the new national structure was 4 n* 

shape, Lenin came up with a number of essemial J ff 

tions, winch laid th/gro^dwork for Ifc^ 1 ^ 

paSar° " * ^ Ww "** B « ^opm^ 

On various occasions, Lenin repeatedly drew the atie*, 
UO f n ot , the Pa /7 ™ d Soviet organs to the need X 
extremely careful and tactful in respect of the peonies' 
national specifics, their customs, way of life, and soo 
7™*> h ^; vrote 111 his letter to the Communists of Tur* 
kestan It is no exaggeration to say that the establish- 
ment of proper relations with the peoples of Turkestan is 
now of immense, epochal importance for the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. 

"The attitude of the Soviet Workers' and Peasants' 
Repubhc to the weak and hitherto oppressed nations is of 
very practical significance for the whole of Asia and for all 

people °™ eS W01 ' ld ' f0F thousands and of 

He came out very forcefully against any, albeit the 
slightest, manifestations of great-power chauvinism, and 
emphasised that "it is terribly important ... to tow that we 
are not imperialists, that we shall not tolerate anv devuitionm 
tnat direction. 

"This is a world-wide question, and that is no exaggera- 
tion. 

"There you must be especially strict. 

"It will have an effect on India and the East; it is no joke, 
ii calls for exceptional caution." 2 

Only when the Civil War was over could the country get 
cloven to im plementing Lenin's plans for socialist construc- 

^ V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 138. 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 298. 
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tion. In the course of the war, the exploiting classes' armed 
resistance had been crushed, and they had been deprived of 
their major economic and political positions. Many feudal 
survivals had been swept away, for the proletarian revolu- 
tion was at the same time, incidentally lackling the tasks of a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, the national-colonial 
question in particular. It should be recalled that Lenin 
regarded the monarch'., the estates, landowner property 
rights and land tenure, the unequal status of women, and 
religious and national oppression as the main survivals of 
feudalism in Russia. 

The October Revolution put an end to all these survivals 
of serfdom in a prompt, resolute and conclusive way. Lenin 
wrote: "We have granted alt the non-Russian nationalities 
their own republics or autonomous regions.... But in order to 
consolidate the achievements of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution for the peoples of Russia, we were obliged to go 
farther; and we did go farther." 1 

The Soviet power had, of course, inherited a most 
complicated, multistructural economy. Lenin mentioned 
this in his article "The Tax in Kind" in April 1921. He 
wrote: "Let us enumerate these elements: 

"(1) patriarchal, i.e., to a considerable extent natural, 
peasant farming; 

"(2) small commodity production (this includes the 
majority of those peasants who sell their grain); 
"(3) private capitalism; 
"(4) state capitalism; 
"(5) socialism." 2 

Lenin went on to mark out the areas of prevailing 
th S P q 5? f soci °- economic relations: "Look at the map of 
*Z L There ,s room for dozens of large civilised 
■rates m those vast areas which lie to the north of Vologda 
jae south-east of Rostov-on-Don and Saratov, the south of 

renburg and Omsk, and the north of Tomsk. Thev are a 
risn a i Pamarchalism ' and semi ~ and downright barba- 
Ru«' t 1 about the P easam backwoods of the rest of 
trarJr?' TC Scores of versts of «> un trv track, or rather of 

^iess country, lie between the villages and the railways, 

i 

2 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33. pp. 53. 54 
v Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 331. 
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i.e., the materia] link with the big cities, large-scale industry, 
capitalism and culture? Isn't that also an area of wholesale 
patnarcnalism, Oblomovism,* and ^mkbarbarism?" 2 

The first thing was thus to transform the' natural 
patriarchal structures, those of the nomads in particular on 
non-capitalist hues. A special way of development was also 
open to small commodity production, which, though not 
being a capitalist structure in itself, was connected with 
capitalism and was a constant source of massive capitalism 
In class terms, these two structures largely drew on the 
peasants, handicraftsmen and artisans. Consequently the 
proletariat, and its Party had to establish correct relations 
with the working peasantry. Lenin emphasised that to arrive 
at large-scale socialised machine farming, Soviet Russia had 
to go through a long range of gradual transition stretches, 
and that all the nations involved in the social revolution 
would have to come to grips with that arduous task. 

The devastated country had to tackle the task of socialist 
reconstruction entirely on its own, in a hostile capitalist 
environment, without any assistance from other states, and 
at a time when international capital had managed to tide 
over the first postwar revolutionary upsurge and achieve 
temporary stability. 

How did Lenin see the transformation of the above 
structures on socialist lines? He said: "...the transition from 
capitalism to socialism is conceivable in different forms 
depending upon whether big capitalist or small production 
relationships predominate in the country.... Direct transi- 
tion to communism would have been possible if ours was 
IT"? 7 , a KedomihaHtly-or, say, highly devel- 
oped -large-scale industry, and a high level of large-scale 
production in agriculture...." 3 * 

Meanwhile, it had become obvious that Russia lacked the 
necessary material basis for direct transition to socialism 
which is usually established by capitalism in the period 
before a socialist revolution, or has to be established by the 
proletarian state itself. ; 



Oh]o„ ( ntlc hero of a novel by the Russian writer I.A.Gon- 
- v lw, apatheiK «ifw«r, Lenin often used the tern, "Ob- 

°V * r r° u S °T 3la *»«kfc tatli, obsolete social view*. 

s VJ-I-ciun, Collected Works., Vol. 32, pp. 340-50. 
V.I.Lemn, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 233. 
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"Is an immediate transition to socialism from the state of 
affairs predominating in Russia conceivable? Yes, it is, to a 
certain degree, but on one condition, the precise nature of 
which we now know thanks to a great piece of scientific work 
that has been completed. It is electrification. If we construct 
scores of district electric power stations ... and transmit 
electric power to every village, if we obtain a sufficient 
number of electric motors and other machinery, we shall 
not need, or shall hardly need, any transition stages or 
intermediary links between patriarchalism and socialism/ ,J 
While attaching such exceptionally great importance to 
the rapid advance of the productive forces and the scientific 
and technical revolution as having a profound influence on 
the social revolution, Lenin never tired of saving that 
socialism was an organic outgrowth of the masses* vital 
needs and could not be "introduced" from above, could not 
be handed down lo the people "on a platter". Socialism was 
to be built by the masses, who would transform themselves, 
as well as the world around them, in the process of its 
construction. 

, Lenin wrote that building socialism had to be started 
practically not from any fantastic or specially created human 
material, but from that which had been left over bv 
capitalism. 

Lenin's methodology in the analysis of the problems of 
the transition period proceeded from the need to make a 
thorough study of concrete conditions and consider all the 
circumstances bearing on the implementation of any major 
social measure. General economic considerations made it 
necessary to switch all the economically backward areas of 
the Soviet country from precapitalist to socialist economic 
methods. But while the political vanguard realised this full 
well, the broad masses had yet to see this for themselves. 
The vanguard now had to make a correct assessment of the 
situation, bring out the practical possibilities for solving 
some particular problem, get a clear idea of the masses' 
attitude to the undertaking in question, and explain a great 
deal to convince broad sections of the working people that 
the proposed undertaking would serve their own vital 



V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 350. 
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interests. That was the only way to draw the masses into 
socialist construction. 

Lenin said that the Communists should make a very 
thorough study of the practical experience in the construc- 
tion of a new life, to learn from that experience, and also to 
take into account the various specifics of a people's advance 
to socialism. Thus, he emphasised the need for such an 
approach m his letter "To the Comrades Communists of 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, Daghestan, and the .Moun- 
taineer Republic", written in April 1921, 

He said that if the Communists of the Transcaucasus were 
to solve the tasks they were facing, they had to he "fully alive 
to the singularity of their position, and of the position of 
then Republics, as distinct from the position and conditions 
of the R.S.F.S.R.", and to "appreciate the need to refrain 
from copying our tactics, but thoughtfully varv them in 
adaptation to the differing concrete conditions". One 
difference, Lenin believed, was that "the Caucasian Repub- 
lics have an even more pronounced peasant character than 
Russia", so that state and Party leaders there had to 
"practise more moderation and caution, and show more 
readiness to make concessions to the petty bourgeoisie, the 
intelligentsia, and particularly the peasantry". The transi- 
tion to socialism there had to be "slower, more cautious 
and more systematic". 1 

Lenin said that the point was to look to the spirit, and not 
the letter, of socialist construction in Soviet Russia, and to 
learn from its experience. 

Lenin's advice and instructions were reflected in the 
decisions of the 10th and I2th Congresses of the RCP(B), 
which formulated the task of non-capitalist development as 
thai of achieving actual equality between the various nations 
of the multinational Soviet state. 

The 10th Congress of the RCP(B) in March 1921 pointed 
om that "any automatic application in the distant outskirts 
of various economic measures being carried out in Central 
Russia, which are only fit for a higher economic stage, has to 
be rejected"^ Lenin took a vigorous part in the preparation 



J V.I.I.enin. Collecltd Works, Vol. 32, pp. 316. 317. 

*w» J h> ' CP ?P De " siom ond ^solutions (fills Congresses, Conference* and 
CC Plemn-y Meetings, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1970, p. 254 (in Russian). 
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and holding of the 10th Congress, notably in the CC 
Politburo's commission set up to edit the theses on the 
national question. 

The 12th Congress of the RCP(B) in April 1923 was held 
without Lenin's participation, for his health had taken a 
grave turn for the worse. This is how the Congress 
formulated the problem of non-capitalist development: 
"The legal national equality instituted by the October 
Revolution is a great gain of the peoples, but does not solve 
the national problem as a whole. Some republics and 
peoples which have had very little capitalism or no 
capitalism at all, have no proletariat to speak of, and have 
consequently lagged behind in economic and cultural terms, 
cannot make full use of their rights and the possibilities 
being opened up before them by national equality, they 
cannot rise to a higher stage of development and so catch up 
with the more advanced nationalities without anv long-term 
and effective outside assistance." 1 The programme of 
assistance for the fraternal nations mapped out by the 10th 
and 12th Congresses laid the groundwork for the long-term 
and purposeful activity of the Communist Panv and the 
Soviet Government over all the subsequent stages of socialist 
construction in the country. 

It would take much too long to describe, even in general 
terms, the multifaceted activity of Soviet Russia's working 
class carried on under Party and Government leadership 
and aimed at the socialist reconstruction of the country's 
backward areas, the activity that was flexible, persistent, and 
unprecedented in scale. Let us merely list some essential 
transformations and measures in that area. (Many other 
nations that have taken or are about to take the non- 
capitalist road will also apparently have to carry out 
measures of that kind.) 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government have 
proclaimed and effected the full equality of all nations and 
nationalities in this country in every legal respect. Lenin's 
principle of self-determination was taken as a basis for the 
establishment of Soviet national statehood, which the 
working masses understand and regard as their own. The 



1 Ibid., p. 438. 
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Soviet form of statehood is being constantly improved 
developed. ncl 

They did their best to promote the establishment anion, 
the lagging nations of Communist and various other ma 
organisations within the framework of country-wide nrjn • 
sations These served as a vanguard, giving the lead to the 
bulk ot the working people. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
followed a systematic policy to eliminate the actual incquS 
ty between the country's nations. National cadres were beino 

culture. CVC,V SeCt ° r ° f the nati<5na] economv and 
Industrial centres were being established in the newtf 
instituted national republics, areas and regions on SZ 
country s outskirts, and a systematic effort was being made 
to locate the country's productive forces in a rational way 
As a result, new industrial, cultural and administrative 
centres were going up in all sorts of out-of-the-wav places 
where semi-barbarism or downright barbarism, as Lenin 
put it, had once reigned supreme; the local population was 
being drawn into socialist reconstruction; the once illiterate 
peasants, nomads, fishermen and hunters were being 
schooled and involved in social affairs, and the gap between 
the economic and cultural levels first narrowed down and 
then disappeared altogether. 

A vigorous effort was being made to boost farming, with 
land improvement and broad co-operation of every type, 
notably producer co-operation, which meant a radical swing 
towards socialism. A real cultural revolution — national in 
form and socialist in content—was also carried out. 
Alphabets were devised for many formerly illiterate peo- 
ples, who now had their own institutes, universities, and 
academies of sciences, to say nothing of schools. 

All these successes were scored in the course of struggle 
against great-power chauvinism, as well as local nationalism. 

L. I. Brezhnev said: "Such assistance, and the readiness to 
put m a great effort and even, let us plainly say, to make 
sacrifices so as to overcome the backwardness of the national 
outskirts and help them to develop at an accelerated pace 
was bequeathed by Lenin to the proletariat of Russia as a 
prime internationalist duty, The Russian working class and 
the Russian people have fulfilled this duty with honour. 
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This was s in effect, a great achievement by a whole class, a 
hok people, performed in the name of internationalism, 
this heroic exploit will never be forgotten by the peoples of 

° U Any measures common to various backward areas and 
nationalities were carried out with a view to local specific 
features, and hence differed in form and time-scale. 
Wherever there were any attempts to apply these measures 
indiscriminately that usually resulted in difficulties and 
mistakes, which had to be corrected later on. On the whole, 
non-capitalist development in the USSR, was characterised 
by the following features. 

First, it was carried on within the framework of a 
proletarian state, under a proletarian dictatorship, in a 
country with a largely peasant population, and was an 
integral part of the overall process of country-wide socialist 
transformations. The successful non-capitalist development 
was a concrete expression of the proletariat's leadership of 
the peasantry, and the political alliance between the 
proletariat of the country's advanced areas with the 
peasantry of its outskirts, which had been living under 
prevailing precapitalist relations or relations leading to 
capitalism. The socialist state was now in command of all the 
main economic levers, and the Communist Party— the 
leading force of social development — was the ruling party. 
Since the socialist revolution was also solving "in its stride" 
the tasks of a bourgeois-democratic revolution, this facili- 
tated and speeded up the non-capitalist transformation of 
the precapitalist structures into socialist ones. 

Second, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
helped as much as they could the lagging peoples in the 
construction of socialism on the basis of the principle of 
proletarian internationalism, fraternal mutual aid and 
assistance, through a constant exchange of experience. This 
w as expressed most vividly in the rational and balanced 
ocation of the country's productive forces with a particular 
view to the interests of the formerly oppressed peoples, and 
n the heroic struggle of all the country's peoples against the 




L : I. Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Annivsrsan of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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nazi aggression, {heir close onion on the i 

ab?rle H i th V° V!e - St3te ancI rhe CoNimu„ is[ S A 
abtded by the prmcipie that development t£2 t $ 
lagging areas had to be higher than™ n t „ "* 
developed areas of the country. This ma Tpr " c i ! "° re 
u possible to bring up the lagging peonies L ? ,l f 1 V "' ad<; 
more advanced peoples in g SSSSfifift* 

The peoples v.bich were at the level of Sff' 
tnbal system or the earlv forms of class soactv i 5^ 

bypassing not only capitalism bu, ffiZTl 
r , ; ng ,T'V n ° f S ° Cial re ' at ' ons - The peoph'i |j. ' 

effect! SSt^a V" ' ^V" 
whole of R„«ia *S Bolsheviks earned the 

krfj ? * P i JCr ,lvm 8 m f eudal society Third thev 
mat lagged behind at the patriarchal and tribal st£e 

^ n ? # r n , DeC£mber 21 ' »* L.I. Brezhnev 
and c ™vincing examples of the over- 
d6nS^ g # m .i he life of once backward na- 

SiSSf^'iS?^ ° mpUt has incased 600-fold. 

SSSi^w^W over 400-fold, Uzbe- 

tt£ connn ^ ° ? ", d . T »**"**& over 1 30-fold. The 

Turk^T on? S has gone up 120-fold and in 

timet mo Z . t Ka . zakh «™ now produces almost 30 
times more gram than it did in 192? 

Central AtilTv of Kazakhstan and the 

Antral As,an Republics is equally striking. They have 
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achieved virtually 100 per cent literacy. Almost half the 
population in each Republic are men and women with a 
higher or secondary (complete or incomplete) education. In 
Uzbekistan alone there are now more specialists with a 
higher or specialised secondary education lhan the Soviet 
Tj n ion had working in its economy in the late 1920s. 
Modern science has been firmly 'established in these 
Republics, and in their national academies there are 
thousands of scientists engaged in valuable research." 1 The 
USSR's experience is of great theoretical and practical 
importance for The liberation movement throughout the 
World, and amounts to a great contribution to the treasure- 
house of the world proletarian movement. The proletariat 
of Russia has shown the whole world how to go about it, and 
Lenin's prediction that the "revolutionising effect of this 
example will be immense" 2 has come true. 

That was how the Communist Party, led by Lenin, was 
doing its utmost for a radical, final and ail-round solution of 
the national question in the USSR. At the same time, Lenin 
had also worked out a concrete programme for the solution 
of the national and colonial questions, the problem of 
non-capitalist development in particular, on a world scale. 



The International Aspect of Lenin's Doctrine 
on the Non-Capitaiist Way 

Even before the October Revolution, Lenin emphasised 
Wat socialism was aimed at bringing the nations closer 
together and then merging them completely. Where a 
aocia -Democrat, he said, came out in support of the im- 
penahsts' predatory colonial policy, he objectively became 
aUy and champion of the imperialist bourgeoisie A 
larxist had to demand freedom of .self-determination, 
fetaH i ng . secession ' for a]1 the oppressed and underprivi- 
dom if natl ° ns * bearin f5 311 mind thaL such complete free- 

ffuarai° r CVe i y nadon l ° dcdde ils own future was the best 
*^j*mee^ of closer fellowship between nations and their 

Rtpubiit D Je '5?^r' lhe Fi f tieth Anitiversar y °f «*« Viam of Soviet Socialist 
v - 1. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 26, p. 448. 
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subsequent union, Lenin wrote: "In the same V nv 
mankmd can arrive at the abolition of classes onlv throS 
transition period of the dictatorship of the oppressed rf * 
it can arrive at the inevitable integration of nations S 
through a transition period of the complete emancipation S 
all oppressed nations, i.e., their freedom to secede " ' t, 
dialectic of historical reality lies at the root of \k 
Marxist-Leninist parties' dialectical approach to the itroS 
and tactics on the national-colonial question. The OroleS^ 
an Party of an oppressing nation has to put forward aS 
consistently stand up for the need to grant the r4t J 
self-determination, including secession, to all the oppress^ 
nations, and this is an expression of internationalism on Z 
parr of the proletarian Party in a metropolitan country At 
the same tune the proletarian Party of an oppressed nation 
should view the self-determination slogan in the content of a 
prospective advance towards socialism. Thus, whenever I 
once oppressed nation is vested with the right to secede 
from a metropolitan country where the proletariat has won 
out, the Marxist-Leninist vanguard of that nation should 
vigorously advocate the closest possible alliance with the 
victorious working class of the ex-metropolitan country, and 
this is an expression of true internationalism on the Dart of 
the Marxist-Leninist Party in a formerly oppressed country, 
in this way, the Marxist-Leninist leadership of the 
proletarian parties of the oppressed and oppressing nations 
Work w close accord with each other to fulfil their 
internationalist duty and advance towards their common 
revolutionary goal in their fight against any imperialist 
colonial oppression. Lenin's strategy and tactics on the 
national-colonial question was brilliantly borne out before 
and during the October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 

The revolution confronted the Communists of all coun- 
tries, those of the East in particular, with new and 
unparalleled tasks, and at the same time opened up fresh 
prospects. Lenin formulated these new tasks and prospects 
in his report at the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East in 
November 1919. He said: "In this respect you are 
confronte d with a task which has not previously confronted 



V.J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. U7, 
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the Communists of the world: relying upon the general 
theory and practice of communism, you must adapt 
yourselves to specific conditions such as do not exist in the 
European countries; you must be able to apply that theory 
and practice to conditions in which the bulk of the 
population are peasants, and in which the task is to wage a 
struggle against medieval survivals and not against capital- 
ism." He called the delegates' attention to the need for a 
creative, concrete historical approach to the solution of the 
urgent tasks of the national liberation movement. He 
emphasised: "You must find specific forms for this alliance 
of the for emost proletarians of the world with the labouring 
and exploited masses of the East whose conditions are in i 
many cases medieval. We have accomplished on a small scale 
in our country what you will do on a big scale and in big 



countries/' 1 



This titanic programme, so arduous and large-scale, was 
an integral part of Lenin's overall theory on the world 
socialist revolution. 

Lenin said that the main task facing the Communists of 
the East was "to arouse the working masses to revolutionary 
activity, to independent action and to organisation, regard- 
less of the level they have reached; to translate the true 
communist doctrine, which was intended for the Commu- 
nists of the more advanced countries, into the language of 
every people; to carry out those practical tasks which must 
be carried out immediately, and to join the proletarians of 
other countries in a common struggle". 2 A part of that task 
was to elaborate programmes for non-capitalist develop- 
ment wherever the necessary prerequisites had matured, 
doing this in ways that were best suited to the concrete 
conditions in a country. 

At the Second Congress of the Communist International, 
Lenin spelled out the question of non-capitalist develop- 
ment still further. 

In his "Preliminary Draft Theses on the National and the 
pionial Questions", he re-emphasised his point about the 
e ndency towards the establishment of a common world 
conomy, to be regulated by the proletariat of all the nations 
-22££_ageneral plan. This objective tendency, which stems 

2 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works Vol 30, p. 161. 
v - 1- Lenin, Collated Works, Vol. 30, p. 162. 
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from the needs of the development of i' 

has a " evcr effcct 

In h,s report at the Second Congress of the Comi„ u . rn 
Len.n formulated bis classical idea of (he que 
non-cap.tahst development. He said: "The qS^J 
posed as follows: are we to consider as correct he ' , •, 

meltable for backward nations now on the ro'ri , 
emancipation and among whom a certain advance owlds 

!35££ t0 bc seen since the wa,? We ^ I* 2 

In other words Lenin rejected the fatalistic and in effect 
bo r ge „ is S ; and f the Rigfu . wi Social-Demona wh? 
as it was pointed on. above, believed that every na ion «S 
simply bonne I to go through the capitalist stage K so 
formated the conditions for non-capitalist develo me t 

f the notorious revolutionarv proletariat conduct I m 

S^S^^Xt-o^hct^wTtd 
importance: Not onlv should we create indcuenrfrm 

Sunrh nr!f™ , b f ta «rf countries, not onlv at once 
inri u£i 1 ******* the organisation of peasant Soviets 
Thr cZT T them S° thc Pre-capitaBstconditions, but 
l C ^ l 7 International should advance the proposi- 
hhrl^ i p ^PP^pnate theoretical grounding thai 
Z 5L i ° f - hC of the advanced countries, 

C ° UntneS Can S° owr to the Soviet system and. 

wiZn\ ' Stage \° f attorn*** to communism, 

without having to pass through the capitalist stare " 2 

-JELl r f S dcrermin . ed > theoretical form ,he umditktfH 
necessary for non-capital.st development. Lenin's essential 



f J^' Lcnin ' Cal1 " 1 " 1 ^rks. Vol. 32. p. 244, 
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orecepts are of vast theoretical and practical importance for 
jjianv nations in the present period. 

In summing up the early experience of socialist construc- 
tion in the Asian parts of the former Russian Empire, where 
communist tactics and policy had to be adapted "to the 
pre-capitalist conditions", Lenin came to the conclusion that 
the Soviets were also fit to organise the masses for the 
purposes of non-capitalist development. They could and 
did serve to organise thc masses living under prevailing 
feudal and tribal relations, and made it possible not onlv to 
involve them in active political, economic and cultural 
construction, but also to carry them through various 
transitional stages in moving up to and taking the non- 
capitalist, socialist road. 

In view of the great advantages inherent in the Soviets, 
Lenin recommended their extensive use in the revolution- 
ary and liberation struggle. A point to emphasise, however, 
is that Lenin always warned against any dogmatic, unim- 
aginative borrowing of various cut-and-dried rules and 
methods of revolutionary struggle. While pointing out the 
deep-rooted advantages of the Soviets as a new form of 
popular government discovered by the masses themselves, 
Lenin said that every nation had to be free to choose the 
kind of Soviet state system it wanted. Thus, every nation 
could naturally combine the Soviets in a creative wav with 
various national forms of statehood that would be more in 
keeping with its own traditions. The practice of revolution 
J struggle and state construction in various countries 
It have rejected capitalism has provided many examples 
where the experience and essential features of the Soviets 
have been applied, although the organs of power in these 
countries have taken a different form, are known under a 
different name, and often reflect a different balance of class 
forces than those in Russia. 

In other words, in the early years after the October 
"evolution Lenin formulated the main conditions for and 
ways of non-capi talis! development. After Lenin's death, the 
Comintern, thc CPSU and other fraternal parties continued 
o elaborate his doctrine of non-capitalist development. 
. r J le downfall of the colonial system ended the first stage 
ln the oppressed peoples' struggle for real freedom and 
ational independence, and ushered in the stage of internal 
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social transformations, elimination nf rh« , i ■ ,• 
MA and all outmoded ^a^ 

of sovereignty and independence eliininaHnn f g henin § 

along die way of bomti™ *uj , acceJcrated advance 
Mm depends on t dSlftf' forc - Every! 
polite leadership, and .hero d S« SToST^ 
In an article entitle "th,, t 7- tIloos ^- 

Ho* to CoX ; written b^Hl^^'""^ 1 - - 

advancing towards soda £ m" ' rtE? » '"""^'"'f - ^ithou, 

develop, ?nto state-mon jo □ 1??° 

merely the next sten for, -a ,vlf P ' hat socl ahsmi s 

the stanm nf th„ ' ■ coumnes, tor it always bears 

rfoctnnenls of Interna i^M^Ws'of 5 C?''" 5 ^ *5 
Workers' Hani™ ■ /V*- 1 , 1 8 s ot Communist and 

report on the P r, P ^ his dosin S speech on the 
self-determim inn ' f ■ eSSenCC of ll,e q"«tion of the 

!^ihe less ' ^ y ** diffel " S ^ 

j V. Lenin, Grf&ted ^ V(J , 2 ||«« 
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Non-capitalist development must also differ in form, 
pace, and transitional stages, although its fundamental 
principles, whose elaboration was started by Marx and 
Engels and carried on by Lenin, are always immutable. To 
understand and guide this revolutionary process, one has to 
take these principles as a basis. 

The world revolutionary .movement of our day has vast 
experience— experience which has stood the test of 
time— in restructuring precapitalist relations on. socialist 
lines without going through capitalism as a ruling system. 

The historical experience has brought to light various 
versions of the non-capitalist way. First, there is the 
multiform experience of the Soviet Republics, and then 
there is also that of the Mongolian People's Republic, the 
other Asian socialist countries, and the young sovereign 
states that have taken the non-capitalist road. 

It has also become quite obvious that the problem of 
non-capitalist development is a world-wide problem, fust as 
the Soviet Union has solved it through the establishment of 
a dose alliance between the proletariat of the country's more 
advanced areas and the peasantry and other working 
sections of the backward outskirts, its successful solution on 
a world scale calls for a lasting alliance between the world 
proletariat and the peasantry and other working sections in 
the backward countries. The international working class has 
played the leading role in this alliance, rendering to the 
lagging nation's any material, organisational, ideological or 
pJtural assistance they may need. That is an expression of 
its loyalty to Lenin's internationalist behests. The anti- 
impenahst, progressive tendencies among the Wins 
nations will show most forcefully in their desire for an 
alliance with the world socialist system and the international 
proletariat. 

The situation in Asian and African countries taking the 
POn-capitahst way is obviously quite different. Many of them 
ack a numerous, organised and revolutionary proletariat 

Par, tu™ R " Ssia had * and sorac have no Communis/ 
f«*riy. i heir independent economy is. as a rule, only in its 

nancy, while imperialist influence and colonialist survivals 

m have a great impact on social life. Nevertheless, in their 

en,?Jr S t0 T apC fr ° m coloniaI dependence and secure 
luanty and genuine independence, the peoples of the 
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countries seeking * separate from capitalism „„ 
beyond the framework of convention^ b J" Weii 
democratic revolmions in thcir ami-imperia K«o3 e Q,s ' 
for soaaLsm and pave ,he way for socialist 

To sum up, the non -capitalist wav of develonnZ, 
aJKWgate of different an d Specific S&fcStS?* " an 
ami methods that «fa ft £^?£S£5* 
development of nat.ons living under condition h ' * 
ised by prevailing precapitalist relations, r Z on T'T 
'88 to capitalism, along the socialist r,«ri C ? d ' 

trarisfonnat^n of the old, outmoded system ^ 

a J r ; °; ief ex P eri ^e i" overcoming the backwardness 
among vanous peoples of the USSR a W rhe ^ 
non-capnaJtst development is undoubted] v of li££ m 
significance m Lenin's understanding ime! ^oim\ 

deL / e ° Pi f ° f man) cou »™s derated from colonial 

concrete conditions. Peoples in then own 

The international experience fa* i 

non-capitahst de. c.op^VhS to £ SSTpS 

SS'a^S terms, taSf&Sfa 

ptaence and developed in a creative manner. 

par ,«w V T'r P °' f ° r ' he Coi ™«<>« and Workers' 
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CHAPTER 4 

CRrTICISM OF THE IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS 
OF NEOCOLONIALISM 1 



For many years now, neocolonialist ideologists have been 
trying to launch a broad counter-offensive against the 
growing influence of Marxist-Leninist ideas on the main 
class forces of the current national liberation revolution. 
These attempts have been particularly persistent since the 
late 1950s and early 1960s, when the national liberation 
movement began to show evident signs of going over to the 
stage of socialist transformations, while colonialist ideology, 
which draws on anti-communism, racialism and chauvinism, 
proved to be utterly helpless in rhe struggle against 
progressive ideas. 

L.I.Brezhnev said to the 1969 International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers' Parties: "Imperialism is actively 
working to slow down the advance towards independence 
and social progress, to keep its former colonies within the 
framework of the capitalist system, and to retain them as 
objects of exploitation, even if in modified form." 

This chapter deals essentially with the attempts by bourgeois political 
n ce in the USA to counter Lenin's doctrine on the national-colonial 

H stion with its own '"positive" conceptions of ""intercepting" present-dav 
lf >nal liberation revolutions and of the "revolution of growing 

ex Pectations". 

International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, M&CW, 1969, 
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The crisis of colonialist ideology has given rise to a new 
and peculiar neo-colonialist doctrine, that of "intercepting" 
national liberation revolutions and carrying out a so-called 
"revolution of growing expectations" in the newly indeperu 
dent countries. Having recognised that some of the 
traditional, outdated ways and methods of struggle against 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine are no longer effective, a 
section of the neocolonialist ideologists came up with a 
comprehensive political programme, seeking to make use of 
the popular slogans of national liberation and social 
progress. 



Intercepiion-of-Revolution Concept — 
a New Trend in N'eo-Colonialist Ideology 

Present-day bourgeois ideologists have sought to present 
the USA as a "bulwark" of the peoples' national liberation 
revolutions, and the other imperialist powers — as the USA's 
alHes in its struggle against some kind of mythical "commu- 
nist imperialism". 

Pseudo-revolutionary phraseology has recentlv been po- 
pular wilh many leading bourgeois ideologists (like Walt 
Rostow, John Galbrairh, Robert Strausz-Hupe, William 
Kintner, Arthur Schlesinger, Chester Bowles, Rupert Kmer- 
son, Cyril Black, Thomas Thornton, Robert Waclder. Hugh 
Seton- Watson, and others). 

According to the US sociologist Robert Waeldcr, the 
United States now has "to be not only in the forefront of 
modernisation, but also in the forefront of political 
revolution." 1 

Chester Bowles amplified this idea, saying that "the real 
basis of the world revolution is not Marxism but our own 
American Revolution. 2 Cutting across historical facts, bour- 
geois scientists say that the imperialist W 7 est has a "tradi- 
tional right" to ''steer" the peoples' social revolutions m 
the Third World because Lenin and his associates had for a 
long time "ignored" l he national liberation movement ol 
the East and took notice of it only after they had been 



' Robert Waclder, P*o#m <M Revolution New York, 196V, p. 297. 
" The Department of State Bulletin, May 15, 1961, p. 706. 
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r -llusioned" with the Western proletariat in elaborating 
trategy and tactics for a world socialist revolution. 
th The advocates of the new, "socb-revolutkmary trend" in 
.nrolonialist ideology have been emphasising their sym- 
1 i v" for and "devotion" to anti-colonial liberation 
Solutions, seeking to impose on the latter their new, 
Ksitive" ideological programme— a "revolution of grow- 
E expectations'', presented as a contrast to Lenin s 
"outdated " theory of the national liberation revolution. 

Many reactionary bourgeois sociologists keep saying that 
Htnin applied the dialectical theory of Engels and Marx 
rimarily to social, political, and economic problems m 
ussia" and that their methodology does not fit exactly to 
any analysis of the tasks of national liberation revolutions. 
Some bourgeois theorists, like the English economist Tom 
Kemp have been attacking Lenin's theory of the revolution 
while posing as advocates of Marxism-Leninism who are 
dissatisfied with the "fact" that after Lenins death, his 
doctrine on imperialism and the national-colonial question 
has not been developed and has been "debased ... to a 
lifeless ideology". 3 

In actual fact, this theory alone gives the key to an 
understanding of the specifics of contemporary impe- 
rialism. In particular, Lenin's methodology helps men to 
realise that imperialism has only lost its direct control over 
the young states' political superstructure, with no more than 
marginal changes in their economic basis. In many coun- 
tries, anti-imperialist struggle in this area has only just 
started. The meaning of this struggle will be seen from 
Lenin's extremely important remark about imperialist 
policy giving rise to "the diverse forms of dependent 
countries which, politically, are formally independent, but 
in fact, are enmeshed in the net of financial and diplomatic 
dependence".- 1 Lenin also emphasised that imperialist 
ideologists kept "talking of national liberation ... leaving out 



1 Sec Donald M. Lowe, The Function of "China" in Mara, Lenin and Mao, 
&*rMey and Los Angeles. 1966, pp. 78-80. 

- Michael EllioLi-Bateman, Defeat in the. hast, London, 1967, p. LWj 
D °"iald M.Lowl-, The Function of •'China", in Man. Lenin and Mao. p. 

, Tom Kemp, Theories of Imperialism, London, 1967, p. 6. 
V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 263. 
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economic liberation. Yet in reality it is the latter rh-^ ■ , 
chief thing." 1 at ls th -e 

Lenin's methodology thus enables us to see the substan 
and the major expression of the imperialists' neo-colonial^ 
policy, which combines old and new, armed and peacelS? 
economic and ideological forms, methods and ways \ 
expansion, aimed to narrow down the socio-cco m w 
content of the peoples - liberation movement and to keep th 
developing countries as an inferior element within th 
framework of the capitalist economic system. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie has gone over to neo-colom 
ahsm owing to the collapse of the colonial system and the 
weakening positions of imperialism, the latter's inability to 
build its relations with the developing countries on the basis 
of naked violence alone. At the same time, neocolonialism 
is a product of present-day state-monopolv capitalism 
which seeks to establish effective machinery to suppress the 
world national liberation movement or take it under 
control. 

Neo-coionialist policy is flexible and mobile. Whenever 
indirect methods of control prove to be inadequate, the 
neo-colonialists often continue to resort to outrighr armed 
force. On the whole, however, in their efforts to undermine 
the sovereignty of the newly liberated countries and keep 
these within their orbit, they prefer to work to install in 
power in the independent countries social elements they can 
rely upon, enlisting the support of a part of the bourgeois 
elite and the new bureaucracy and making use oi the 
weapons of Right-wing nationalist ideology 10 disarm 
the lighters for national liberation in ideological terms. 

This new approach was notably reflected in a colic i tive 
work put out by the Brookings Institution which contained a 
set of practical recommendations to the US ruling circles on 
various questions of neo-colonialist strategy and tactics. 2 In 
face of the irrefutable historical fact— the collapse of the 
colonial system— a group of leading bourgeois ideologists 
had to admit that the former Asian colonies and semi 



' v Meiii.i. Collected Works, Vol. ]&, p. 398. 
7 he ffiaitging Emfiimtttm Oj Untnnatioiuil Relations. A Mfijm M 
American Foreign Policy, Brookings Lectures, 1956, Second Printing. 
Brookings Institution. Washington, 1957. 
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lonies had been swept up for good into the broad stream 
°f the revolutionary movement. Willard Thorp said: "It is 
°bvious that one of the great revolutions in man's history is 
taking place in Asia.'" 

Nearly all the contributors to the book had to admit in one 
form or another that "nationalist", that is, liberation 
movements, had given the masses a much bigger say in 
deciding their own future. Grayson Kirk said that "their 
attitudes and aspirations can no longer be ignored"/ 
something that gave rise to the urgent need to "modernise'' 
US policy in accordance with the latest revolutionary 
changes in those "turbulent" parts of the world. 

Another fundamental collective study put out by 17 
researchers at the Foreign Policy Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and edited by Robert Strausz-Hupe 
and Harry Hazard, said that the task was to "forestall" 
"violent revolutions" and "colonial guerrilla wars" in the 
former colonies and dependent countries 3 or to direct the 
latter's development into the calmer waters of a bourgeois- 
reformist movement so as to safeguard "the interests ol the 
free world in their entirely" and ensure its "global economic 
development and military security' 4 . 4 

Another book that stood out among the numerous 
neo-colonialist writings of that period was a voluminous 
study put out by Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard 
University, whose thinking made him a part of the 
Harvard-Massachusetts l< brain trust". He set out to substan- 
tiate a "new regularity" in the development of the national 
liberation movement, whose emergence and development, 
he said, had no organic connections with the world's split 
into two opposite social systems. Here is his ideological 
credo: "I have made one unifying theme the central core of 
the book: the rise of nationalism among non-European 
peoples as a consequence of the imperial spread of Western 
European civilisation over the face of the earth," "' 



s Ibkl., p. 117. 
I Ibid., p. 5. 

I. The Idea oj Colonialism, ed. by Robert Strausz-Hupe and Harry 
W - Hazard. New York. 1958. p. 11. 
5 Ibid - 

R.Emerson, From Empire to Nation. The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian 
African Peoples, p. VII. 
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It is a high "virtue" of the old-type colonialism thp 
author believes, that it has served to spread "libera! Western 
democracy" in the East and "in various ways to predispose 
the colonial peoples toward democratic political systems" 1 
"Western conceptions of the dignity and equality of man 
slow enough to become living reality at home, moved ahead 
at a snail's pace in the lands under imperial control. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, however, the Western admin- 
istrators brought these conceptions with them in their 
mental baggage and in the institutions which they introdu- 
ced."' 

The imperialist powers claimed a moral-political "right" 
to steer the social revolution in the former colonies on the 
plea that the West (the United States above all) had 
resolutely swung away from the grosser forms of imperi- 
alism to good-neighbour "equality". 

Before the Kennedy-Johnson grouping took over the 
political helm in the USA, the idea of "steering" national 
liberation movements was virtually confined to academic 
circles connected with US neo-colonialism. Chester Bowles 
was one of the few officials of the Eisenhower-Dulles 
Administration who made fairly wide use of "revolution- 
ary" phraseology. Some of the books he put out in the lat- 
ter half of the 1950s, notably a book with the characteristic 
title, American Politics in a Revolutionary World, advocated 
the "liberal-democratic" idea of the bourgeois revolutions 
in Europe and America. For nearly 300 years now, he said, 
that idea had been "confidently on the offensive" and could 
offer a fresh "challenge" to the theory of Marx arid Lenin, 
despite the fact that hundreds of millions of people bad 
come to believe in it. 3 

Under the Eisenhower-Dulles Administration, Washin- 
gton's official circles were usually either dissatisfied with or 
ironical about any "revolutionary" appeals on the pan of 
some bourgeois ideologists, who voiced the disquiet among 
the more flexible and sober-minded sections of the monop- 
oly bourgeoisie. That was quite natural, for it was hard to 



l Ibid., p. 276. 
J Ibid., p. 39. 

Sec Ch. Bowles, Amerkan Politics m a Rcvolutitma^ World, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), 1956, pp. 127-2,1. 
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square the sophisticated and flexible game of "social 
revolution M with the tough "cold war" line, the frontal- 
attack policy, and the sustained attacks on the neutralism of 
the young states as an "amoral policy". 

But when the Kennedy-Johnson grouping look office, 
there were some marked changes in this area of neo- 
colonialist expansion. The idea of "interception" and 
"steering" the developing peoples' liberation revolution, 
which had long been mooted among reactionary ideologists 
to cater for the interests of state-monopoly capital, was 
gradually adopted by the US political rulers as their official 
neo-colonialist doctrine. 

In giving substance to the expansionist concept of the 
USA's "leading role" in the zone of the developing 
countries, John Kennedy urged the US riding circles to 
offer Third World peoples what would amount to political, 
economic and social revolution, a revolution which would 
far surpass anything the Communists might offer. In other 
words, from the very outset, the "positive" neo-colonial- 
ist concept of "intercepting" national liberation revolu- 
tions meant an all-out ideological offensive against the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the national-colonial ques- 
tion. 

Neo-colonialist ideologists have been doing their utmost 
to present national liberation revolutions and socialist 
revolutions as opposites. Dean Rusk, for instance, said in an 
address at the University of Tennessee that only two 
"genuine" revolutions were going forward in the present- 
day world: a "revolution of freedom" in the capitalist West 
and a "revolution of progress" in the developing countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, and that to offset these, 
the Marxist-Leninist parties have been carrying on a 
"counter-revolution of coercion", whose purpose is to 
"destroy freedom". 1 

Vulgarised classification of liberation revolutions as 
"positive" and "negative" is another favourite trick used by 
neo-colonialist ideologists in their struggle against Lenin's 
doctrine. "The real choice lies between two kinds of 
Evolution — one which brings about human progress and 

' See The Deportment of State Bulletin, June 4, 1962. pp. 89G-07. 
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justice by means which respect law and order and hum an 
life, and the other which does not."" 

Bourgeois theorists maintain that revolutions of the 
second kind are headed by "'radicals", that is, advocates of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, and those of the first kind— -by 
"traditionalists", who want to maintain broad "tradiiio na ] 
links" with the West. "Negative" revolutions are said to look 
to the experience of the Soviet revolution and lead to total 
"violence", violations of law and order, of economic stability 
and state power, and suppression of genuine, '/nationalist 
revolutions". The "positive" ones are aimed to achieve a 
"revolution of peace", 3 to maintain the boundaries of 
freedom, and so on. Neo-colonialist ideologists thus seek 
to discredit any consistently anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, 
democratic revolutions, which mean a break-down of the 
Whole colonial set-up— first political and then socio- 
economic, and lay the groundwork for the young states' 
withdrawal from the world capitalist system. 

Neo-colonialist ideologists have been making a vigorous 
effort to pervert the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the 
balance between revolution and evolution within the 
national liberation movement. They have insisted that 
Lenin's doctrine makes a cult of armed violence and stops 
just short of denying any evolution. 

L"S politicist G. W. Carlcton wrote that any Communist- 
led "domestic revolution" tended to upset stability and slow 
down economic-production growth in the poorly developed 
areas." Anti-communist ideologists .say that even when 
Communist parties have opted as an exception for a 
peaceful, evolutionary line of revolution, this is no more 
than a tactical ploy. Bourgeois political science has given this 
very biased reading of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine about 
the correlation between evolution and revolution in order to 
offset the growing influence of the ideas of scientific 
socialism on the developing countries. 

Having proclaimed evolution to be the universal instru- 



Philip H, Coombs, The Fourth Dimension of Foreign Policy: Educational 
nml Cidturnl Affairs, New York and Evanston, 1964, p. 15. 

' Five Goals of US Foreign Folks, Washington, 19(52, p. IS. 

3 Sec G.W.Carlefnn, The Revolution in American Fareipi Policy, N<$* 
York, 1964. 
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„( of their "revolution", neo-colonialist ideologists seek 
empress on the politically inexperienced masses the idea 
l Vi the exploiting system can be transformed in a peaceful 
Z But this tactical manoeuvre actually leads to diamem- 
Efflv opposite results: the national liberation forces come to 
*i for themselves that neo-colonialism does not want any 
radical changes in the obsolete political and socio-economic 
Institutions. In the course of social struggle, the forces of 
national and social progress come to realise that evolution as 
* uch (whatever its importance as a form of quantitative 
change) can do nothing to alter the substance of the old 
socio economic svstcm. It is impossible to establish new 
social relations without any deep-going qualitative changes. 
Which neo-colonialist ideologists seek to avert. Lenin wrote: 
"Revolutions are festivals of the oppressed and the ex- 
ploited. At no other time are the mass of people m a position 
to come forward so actively as creators of a new social order, 
as at a time of revolution. At such times the people are 
capable of performing miracles, if judged by the limited, 
Philistine yardstick of gradualist progress." _ 
V In their subversive activity, present-day neo-colomal.sL 
politicians have also been plugging the ultra-reactionary 
thesis about "the neo-colonialism of the communist pow- 
ers" 2 C L Sulzberger writes that the Soviet Union, "the 
greatest of existing empires", has "managed to convince 
hundreds of millions of people" that it is a "freedom 
champion", while the USA- "scarcely an imperial pow- 
er »_is being presented as "the bell-wether of the .mpenal- 
ists." 3 

The thesis of "communist neo-colonialism" is the crudest 
and most vulgar attempt on the part of neo-colonialist 
ideologists to plav down the international importance of 
Lenin's national doctrine and to blunt the revolutionising 
impact of the socialist countries' international practice on 
the peoples' liberation struggle. 

Nor is there any ground for the anti-communist tricks 
used by the ideologists of neocolonialism who tried to distort 



! V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9. p. 113. 
2 The Department of State Bulletin. February 4. 1963 p IflL 
8 C.L. Sulzberger, Unfinished Revolution. America and the Third WOTU, 
New York. 1965, pp. 15. 18. 
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some propositions of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine or th 
national-colonial question, subjectively contrasting the * 
with the new problems of the national liberation m&vexaem 
The prominent Democratic Part}- leader, Robert Kenne 
dy. used to argue that the Marxist-Leninist doctrine was 
outdated, because since the days of the Cotnmunist Manifesto 
the capitalist economy had made a big stride forward 
leaving the "era of brutal capitalism" well behind.' One' 
time State Secretary of the USA, Dean Rusk, claimed that 
the theory of Marx and Lenin was "inadequate" because the 
disintegration of the colonial system had not resulted in an 
automatic "collapse" of the economy of the metropolitan 
countries, although it is common knowledge that creative 
Marxism-Leninism has never simplified the matter in those 
terms. 

All these ' arguments" are aimed to create the impression 
that the Marxist-Leninist theory is outdated. It is obvious, 
however, that a theory that gives an analysis of the principal 
laws governing the development of capitalism cannot be 
outdated as long as capitalism survives. Moreover, it is being 
developed and enriched constantly on the basis of a creative 
analysis of new phenomena in social life. 



Against the Distortions of Lenin's 
Doctrine on Wars of National Liberation 

As the world positions of the neo-colonialist policy of US 
imperialism weakened towards the late 1950s and early 
1960s, its ruling circles made haste to refurbish not only 
their ideological, but also their military-political programme 
of struggle against national liberation movements in Asia. 
Africa and Latin America. Thus, they came up with the 
doctrine of "counter-insurgency", which provided for "lo- 
cal" suppression of the peoples' anti-imperialist revolution- 
ary movements. Here is bow The Wad Street Journal (May 
16, 1961) spelled out this problem: "As it was realised the 
Soviet Union had created its own atomic arsenal complete 
with missile delivery system, US military doctrine stepped 
down. Nuclear warfare became 'unthinkable 1 ; the American 



1 Tiu- Drlmrim-nt of State Bulletin, May 7. tggg, p. 76J. 
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strategic armaments were retained and augmented but with 
altered function.... The idea blossomed that for most 
purposes the US must move down to 'conventional' weapons 
and prepare to employ them in limited wars." 

The concept of anti-guerrilla warfare in effect boiled 
down to that of counter-revolutionary warfare, a neo- 
colonialist attempt to formulate the basic military-political 
principle for carrying out special operations in the zone of 
the national liberation movement in order to frustrate the 
objective deepening of nation-wide revolutions, and to 
prevent these turning against imperialism and capitalism in 
general. 

Neocolonialist ideologists and politicians start by pervert- 
ing Lenin's doctrine about the correlation of war and 
revolution, and also about national liberation wars in the 
present epoch. The main "arguments" set out in various 
bourgeois historical and military-political writings on this 
question usually run as follows. 

First, Lenin's historical methodology is said to "identify" 
the nature and substance of war and revolution. Cyril Black, 
Professor of History at Princeton University, says that "the 
Soviet theorists have thus concluded from their own 
experience that wars and military crises have provided the 
most fertile soil for revolution". 1 Modem Guerrilla Warfare, 
edited by F, M.Osanka, who is on the staff of George 
Washington University, makes the absurd claim that Lenin 
believed war to be a means of spreading the revolution 
across the rest of the world." 

Bourgeois ideologists use this kind of "scientific argu- 
ment" to twist the genuinely humanistic essence of Lenin's 
theory of revolution, which gives preference to revolution- 
ary force without the use of arms proper, maintains in 
accordance with historical experience that there is no fatal 
connection between war and revolution, and, moreover, 
does not regard world war as a way to achieve the great 
Working-class goals. 

Counter-insurgency advocates have been making wide 
use of Left-opportunist concepts to pervert the social and 

1 Communism otui Revolution. The Strategic Uses of Political Violence, cd. 
°Y f.E. Black and Th. V. Thornton, Princeton. N.Y., 1964. p. 426. 

See Modem Gum ilia Warfare, cd. hy F. M. Osanka. Washington, 1962. 



political essence of revolutionary national liberation wars. 
Lenin formulated his clear-cut internationalist stand on ;hi$ 
question way back during the First World War. He said: 
•'The history of the twentieth century, this centurv of 
'unbridled imperialism 1 , is replete with colonial wars. But 
what we Europeans ... call 'colonial wars* are often national 
wars, or national rebellions of these oppressed peoples." In 
the summer of 1915, Lenin wrote in his well-known letter to 
A. M.Kollontai: "I think it mistaken in theory and harmful 
in practice net to distinguish types of wars. We cannot be 
against wars of national liberation " 2 Some of his other 
works classify the most important specific feature qJ 
national liberation wars, which is that their political message 
coincides with that of the peoples' anti-colonial revolution. 
Hence Lenin's formulation of the tasks facing the interna- 
tional revolutionary working-class movement: "Socialists 
must ... render determined support to the more involu- 
tional v <.'<■ merits in the bourgeois-democratic movements 
for national liberation in these countries and assist their 
uprising — or revolutionary war, in the event of one— 
against the imperialist powers that oppress them." 

Historical experience has plainly shown that national 
liberation wars break out owning to internal developments 
in the colonial and dependent countries, an extreme 
aggravation of the contradictions between the oppressed 
peoples and their imperialist oppressors, and are a form of 
retaliation, a form of the unquestionably just, legitimate and 
progressive revolutionary struggle against colonialist and 
neo-colonialist rule. 

What do neo-colonialist ideologists read into wars ol 
national liberation? Their views on this matter are extreme- 
ly biased, with the expansionist substance of the nco- 
colonialists' m ilitary policy standing out in strong relief. 
Counter-insurgency theorists deny that national liberation 
uprisings have any independent, national basis, and say that 
these are due solely to "foreign communist infiltration . 
Insurrectionary wars in the Third World, President John 
Kenedv had insisted, are not a logical outcome of the 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 78. 

2 V.I. Lenm, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 200. 

8 V.l. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 151-52. 
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^velopment of a revolutionary situation inside a country, 
hut happen because foreign Communists send aims 
Ihators aid, technicians and propaganda to every troubled 
" ' On other occasions, Kenedy said that wars of 
leration supported by the Kremlin involved seizure of 
S r by a minority in defiance of the people s will and 
Tere * new form of "aggression" perpetrated without 
romimmist troops ever crossing any internauonal fron- 
Er» 2 Arthur Schlcsinger, who claims to be a more ol 
1 'realistically-minded bourgeois historian, maintains 
[hat what Marxists-Leninists term "subterranean war is 
in fact "the major form of communist aggression . 

Neo-colonialist ideologists regard the emergence of the 
socio-political motive forces of national liberation wars in 
the light of this reactionary and subjectiv.st prerequisite, 
which is groundless and unscientific. 

In face of the irrefutable historical facts, bourgeois 
theorists have had to admit, that the insurrectionary 
movement for national liberation could not have existed 
without the broad backing and sympathy of the local 
population. They go on to say, however that the population 
is being terrorised into such support, 4 Counter-msurgenc 
LorisTs use this fib, which has nothing to do with political 
realism, to formulate their general conclusion that national 
liberation uprisings boil down to political terrorism, and 
their fighting forces to guerrilla bands. 

This is not the first time that reactionary bourgeois 
propaganda has been trying to defile the revolution- 
ary, liberation movements in defence of the peoples 
interests. At the time of the first Russian revolution Lenm 
emphasised: "Guerrilla operations are not acts ot ven- 
geance, but military operations. They no more resemble 
adventurous acts than the harassing of the enemy s rear by 



1 Co^esnow! Record, September 28, 1962 tq October 4, 1962, 
p. 2l4n6 

8 The DeifUlrrent of SMe Bulletin, June 26, 1961, p. 994. 

5 Arthur M Sch le sin gcr , A ThoLnd Day, Boston (Massachusetts), 

X% * See aIm Defence Polks, Baltimore. 1965, p. 310; Mad™ Q**&k 
Warfare, ed. b\ F.M.Osanka* p. 430. r*«^r*4--™ 
5 See The Annals of the American Academy of PohUcal and Social Satnct. 

"Vol. 341, May 1962. p. 50. 
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raiding parties of huntsmen during a lull on the mv 
battlefield resembles the killing of an individual ir a dun 
by assassination. Guerrilla operations conducted by fWht ^ 
squads ... undoubtedly reflect, clearly and directk 2 g 
temper of the masses." 1 This continues to be true f 
present-day insurrectionary wars for national liberation 
Particularly in view of the fact that the social basis of £ 
supporters does not contract; on the contrary, the nation S 
liberation movement involves not only the poorest but alsn 
other most diverse classes and social sections which bear thl 
brunt of colonialist and neo-colonialist oppression' the 
broad peasant masses, various sections of the industrial and 
agricultural proletariat, the urban petty bourgeoisie the 
intelligentsia; and also the national bourgeoisie and some 
times various patriotically-minded feudal-monarchist efe 
mcnts. 

At the second (social) phase of the liberation revolution 
when the latter centres on the social contradiction between 
neo-coioniahsm and reactionary nationalism allied with it 
on the one hand, and the broad masses, on the other the 
antMmperiahst, democratic movement mainly involves the 
working class, the peasantry, and other revolutionary- 
democratic forces. Far from narrowing down the socio- 
political basis of the revolution, the ideological and organi- 
sational stratification within the motive forces of the 
national liberation movement (at its second phase) tends to 
broaden that basis through the involvement of fresh 
contingents of the working people, which earlier on had not 
taken any part in the struggle against neo-colonialism and 
domestic reaction. 

Catering for state-monopoly capital, IS counter- 
insurgency theorists have deliberately given a twisted 
reading to the origins of national liberation wars, seeking to 
outlaw the oppressed peoples' movement and justify the 
most brutal (even from a bourgeois standpoint)' and 
unlawful means of fighting that movement. But the US 
neo-coloniahst line for total militarisation of the struggle 
against the national liberation movement and for the use of 
blanket terrorism against fighters for national liberation 



1 V.I.I.cnin, Works, Vol. 10. ,,p, ] 17-18. 



an d social emancipation does not mean that the monopoly 
bourgeoisie has strong positions. 

It can well happen, of course, that with the help of a set of 
emergency measures currently developed, the US neo- 
colonialists will for some time hold back individual contin- 
gents of the national liberation movement against domestic 
and foreign reaction. But the decisive tendency here £ such 
t hat even the most crafty neo-colonialist ploys cannot 
overwhelm the genuine insurrectionary movements emer- 
ging in the conditions of a nation-wide revolutionary crisis. 

The anti-imperialist movement is invincible (and South 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and various countries in the 
Arab East and Africa have proved this to be true) because 
from the very beginning, the struggle against imperialism 
and domestic reaction is not only being waged by military 
means, but couples a wide range of measures — political, 
ideological diplomatic and economic, which involve in 
various ways broad sections of the masses, which know 
themselves to be a part of the world-wide anti-imperialist, 
liberation front and rely on the creative example and 
effective support of world socialism. 

L.I. Brezhnev said: "No matter what senseless brutalities 
the modern colonialists may commit, imperialism no longer 
possesses its former ability to dispose of the destiny of the 
peoples unimpeded. The socialist cause, the national 
liberation movement are invincible. In our time, the 
international solidarity of the socialist states, of all rev- 
olutionaries, of all fighters for peace and progress, lias 
become a tremendous force.' : 



Neo-Colonialist Programme 
for Pre-Empting Genuine Social Revolutions 

Traditional colonialist ideology centred on a negative 
Cr iticisin of the Marxist-Leninist national-colonial concept 
a nd had no positive ideas to offer the fighting peoples 
^ x <-'ep l > of course, those of "Westernisation", "interdepen- 
a "ce" f and the like, but now neo-colonialist theorists have 

L.I.Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Union of Suviet Socialist 
PfS pp. 47-48. 
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been trying to work out a const! uciivc programme for d 
"revolution of growing expectations". 

Neocolonialist theorists do not care about the real Factors 
behind national liberation revolutions like the worlds 
division into two antagonist ie social systems, class different/, 
ation and class struggle, and the contradictions between the 
oppressed peoples of the former colonies and the imperial* 
ist bourgeoisie of the former metropolitan countries. They 
just divide the world subjectively into economically hack, 
ward (proletarian) nations and industrialised (bourgeois) 
nations. One collective study defines proletarian nations as 
having three major characteristics: "poverty, landloirlism, 
and corruption." 3 

Neocolonialist strategists have naturally avoided making 
any objective analysis of the real causes behind the 
socio-economic and cultural backwardness of the Eastern 
peoples, which is connected, Lenin said, with tlie dire efj 
of their ruthless age-old colonial exploitation, and the 
conservation of the most backward social relations in the 
colonies and semi-colonies. Lenin said that the imperialist 
bourgeoisie "is prepared to go to any length of savagery, 
brutality and crime in order to uphold dying capitalist 
slavery. 

"And a more striking example of this decay of the entire 
European bourgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the support 
it is lending to reaction in Asia in furtherance of the selfish 
aims of the financial manipulators and capitalist swindlers, 5 

The division of the world into "rich" and "poor" nations, 
which ignores the existence of classes, is at the bottom of the 
imperialist concept of "intercepting revolutions" and the 
"revolution of growing expectations", which says that 
poverty tends to breed "dangerous political instability", 
"communist infiltration", "communist uprisings", and so 
on. 

So, bourgeois theorists conclude, the revolutionary fer- 
ment in the developing countries is not due to their brutal 
colonial enslavement, their continued neo-colonialist exploi- 
tation, or their class oppression, but to their age-old 



The United States and the For East, Englewood Cliffs, Xew Jersey, 39152. 
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«„overtv" and the resulting "communist infiltration;. 
Consequently, the argument goes, if the basis for social 
upheavals in Asia, Africa and Latin America is to be 
Einated, the thing is to carry out an indus jtrial 
EShiuon". or a "revolution of modernisation / that is, to 
Euce new technology into production and the service. 
industry 2 and piecemeal socio-economic reforms (to be 
ronfolled from the top). , 

As we trace out the intricate logical process of the 
emergence of the "revolution of growing expectations 
concept, we find that neo-colonialist ideologists and politi- 
cians have been trying hard to make use of the scientific and 
technological revolution (which is indeed facing he de- 
veloping countries as an ever more urgent problem) to 
luppress the anti-imperialist, democratic and social revolu- 
ticJrTin the Third World. Here is a typical "theoretical 
discovery" in this area: Dean Rusk believes that the 
technological revolution is meant to transform ^ social 
economic, and political relations in the former colonies and 
i colonies 3 

Se The°ideologists and strategists of "interception" and the 
"revolution of growing expectations" would like to gear the 
current scientific and technological revolution to their own 
expansionist designs, their global social "ven^seekmg 
aimed at a "revival" of imperialism as a world social system, 
just as the industrial revolution at the dawn of capitalism 
was used to consolidate the bourgeois system. Li> 
neo-colonialist advocates have even come up with something 
of a resular formula about a second industrial revolution 
under capitalism. But in the present epoch of the revolu- 
tionary transition from capitalism to socialism, this kind ot 
design is bound to lead up a blind alley. 

Under the present inequitable system of imperialist 
division of labour, the developing countries, owing to their 
age-old backwardness, have no access to many modern 
scientific and technological achievements, which are in 
effect often being made to work against them through the 

1 C.E. Black. The Dynamics of Modernisation, New York, Evanston and 

London, 1966, p. 1. „ <jon 

2 See The Department of State Bulletin, August 20, 1962, p. 280. 

3 Business Week, March 25, 1961, p. 104. 
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terms of trade on the world capitalist market as another 
factor of exploitation. Thus, the explosive development of 
synthetic substitutes has led to a catastrophic plunge in the 
prices of natural raw materials produced in the former 
colonies. It has also been established that general technolog- 
ical progress m the capitalist world has been widening t£ 
gap between the labour-productivity level of the industrial 
and backward states. 

Besides, even the very limited progress in the former 
colonies and semi-colonies has continued to cause sonic 
concern in Western ncocolonialist circles. 

Reactionary theorists have in fact been denying the 
objective, indissoluble, dialectical connection between the 
scientific and technological revolution and the social revolu- 
tions of the present day. But, as Lenin had brilliantly 
predicted, given the effective backing of world socialism, the 
newly independent nations can go over to "the use of 
machinery to the lightening of labour, to democracy, to 
socialism . 1 he rich experience of the world revolutionary 
notably national liberation, movement goes to show that 
Lenin s thesis about the inherent interconnection between 
scientific and technological progress and social revolution is 
profoundly correct. The scientific and technological revolu- 
tion is of real benefit for the broad masses only where it goes 
forward against the background of a victorious social 
revolution by the working people, a revolution aimed 
against imperialism and domestic reaction, and towards 
all-round progress. The socialist republics of the Soviet East 
are a vivid example of the creative blending of scientific and 
technological progress and social revolution. 

The scientific and technological revolution, which is well 
m line with the vital needs of socialist and national liberation 
revohuions, and the new productive forces it tends to 
generate cannot fit into the straitjacket of the obsolete 
capitalist relations of production, which the neo-coloniaiists 
have been seeking to impose on the young states. Con- 
sequently, in virtue of the antagonistic contradictions 
between the former colonies and their metropolitan coun- 
tries within the framework of the world capitalist economy, 
national revolutions objectively tend to develop into social. 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 67. 
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ant j_capitalist revolutions, something that, is a logical need of 
the present day. 

This pretended urge on the part of US neocolonialism to 
change the status quo in the developing countries has 
involved some tactical concessions to the national liberation 
movement. Thus, neo-colonialist advocates have thought it 
best to reckon with the extreme unpopularity of the word 
"capitalism", which the broad masses equate with colonial- 
ism and consider a threat to freedom and independence. 1 
To neutralise the anti-capitalist feelings and the influence of 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, "interception" theorists have 
been talking of the need to recognise the developing 
peoples' right to choose their own form of economic 
organisation, 2 and their own versions of modernisation, 
which would take into account "their own unique histories, 
cultures, and aspirations' 1 . 3 

The US philosopher and student of international affairs 
J.S.Gibson revealed the actual meaning of these conces- 
sions aimed to "prevent" (or rather to curb) the revolution- 
ary movement in the developing countries. He said that, it 
was high time to drop the rigid and, consequently, often 
ineffective tactics of frontal pressures, which usually caused 
violent opposition in the liberated country, and to adopt in 
its stead a "Trojan policy", penetrating the national 
liberation movement in a slow, gradual and flexible way. 4 
Gibson went on to say that it would not do to pressure the 
developing countries, which are now at a political cross- 
roads, into making too sharp a turn towards the "free 
world". The USA, he said, could well be satisfied with these 
countries' initially accepting some principles of the Western 
political and economic system, and, instead of shying at 
terms and concepts like "national socialism", "social re- 
forms", "economic planning", and soon, should accept and 
adapt these to the needs of "democratic", that is capitalist 
development. 

r? ee San,heast ^ s '«* Problems of United Slates Policy, ed. by W. Hender- 

Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1963, p. 173. 
v r ?; S ; Rewss, The Cat tad Decade. An Fconom it Polin for A merka and fa 
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4 American Foreign Polin. Current Documents 1961, p. 60. 
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"Utmost adaptation", to the local, national, specific 
conditions of the multifaceted developing world is a major 
ingredient of the "interception" concept and the "revolu- 
tion of growing expectations". It was only recently, while 
the oppressed peoples were fighting for their political 
independence, that Western reactionary bourgeois science 
took a stubborn stand against Lenin's concept of the 
historical role of nationalism in the national liberation 
movement, dismissing the nationalist ideology of the 
anti-colonial movement as "negative" and "destructive". 
But once the national bourgeoisie came to power in many 
countries (as an independent force or in coalition with other 
class groupings), neocolonialist theorists have changed their 
tune. 

They have continued to wage a fierce struggle against the 
progressive aspects of nationalism, which are aimed to 
eliminate the colonial system altogether and to protect 
national sovereignty, economic progress, and national 
culture and specifics. They say that progressive movements 
pursuing these purposes are an expression of the young 
nations' "aggressive" nationalism. 1 According to the US 
sociologist T.Durdin, the emotional mood of extreme 
nationalism spearheaded against the West could well turn 
into a new kind of imperialism. 

But while fighting against the progressive aspects of 
nationalism, neo-colonialist ideologists have been doing 
their best to promote its reactionary, anti-democ raiic 
aspects, which are particularly intensified as the objective 
and subjective prerequisites take shape for the development 
of general national revolutions into social revolutions. US 
neo-colonialists have been doing their utmost to support the 
Right-wing nationalist forces in their brutal suppression of 
any progressive, particularly communist, movements, and 
to help reactionary groupings of the local bourgeoisie to 
strengthen their political, military, economic, social and 
other instruments of class rule. 

On the strength of these reactionary principles, neo- 
colonialist theorists have been eulogising the Right-wing 



1 US Congress, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, United States 
Policy..., p. 203. 
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nationalist ideology of the pro-imperialist bourgeois circles 

b ^tlmen? theorist of US neocolonialism Roger Hilsman 
-that "if this new nationalism moves into constructive 
in ^nnels it can be a fantastically powerful force.... It can 
° ,7he peoples of Asia and Africa as can no political 
^doJv or religious fervour." 1 He believes that Right-wing 
ia eoiug oarticularlv "valuable" because it can be 

£3fbS an fnsmunent of struggle against the ideas of 
crientific socialism and revolutionary democracy: national 
- sm he says, is a great barrier in the way of communism or 
Em? other internal ideology not connected with nationalism. 

Imperialist strategists and ideologists have thus been 
rrvini to regulate the internal processes m the developing 
countries, which have recently entered a stretch of fierce 
class battles, with a sharp aggravation of the conflict 
between the working class, the peasantry, and the other 
democratic forces, including the patriotically-minded sec- 
tions of the petty-bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the 
elements within the national bourgeoisie and local reaction 
that have been leaning more and more towards a deal with 
the forces of international reaction. 

The neo-colonialists' ideological stake on Right-wing 
nationalism makes them look to the bourgeois- 
parliamentary system. The line towards imposing (he 
bourgeois-parliamentary system on all the developing 
countries implies, on the one hand, a withdrawal of 
unconditional support for manifestly pro-impenahst re- 
gimes—ultra-rightist, rotten through and unpopu- 
lar—and, on the other, isolation and suppression of 
revolutionary-democratic regimes. 

These attempts on the part of Western neo-colonialists to 
switch their support from military-police terrorist regimes 
to "centre parties", operating on the principles of the 
bourgeois-parliamentary system, show that, their tactical 
approach is being remoulded on fairly new lines: they have 
been casting off the outworn forms of political rule by the 
local reactionary elite and resorting to bourgeois- 

1 US Congress, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, United States 
Policy..., pp. 136-37. 

2 ibid., p. 101. 
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parliamentary democracy in an effort to establish more 
secure guarantees for protecting the monopolies* interests 
Bourgeois parliamentarism naturally represents a higher 
stage of socio-political development as compared with 
crumbling monarchies and the reactionary dictatorial re- 
gimes of the compradore-feudal elite. Still, it can do nothing 
so solve the pressing problems of the current national 
liberation revolution, which wants to break away from the 
framework of bourgeois revolution and so is latent with a 
tendency towards more fundamental social change, de- 
veloping an ever sharper edge against neo-colonialism and 
domentic reaction. Lenin emphasised: "The domination of 
finance capital and of capital in general is not to be 
abolished by any reforms in the sphere of political 
democracy; and self-determination belongs wholly and 
exclusively to this sphere." 1 

The political programme for the "revolution of growing 
expectations", formulated in virtue of the neo-colonialists' 
forced tactical withdrawal, is meant to forestall any radical 
transformations in the young states' political superstructure. 
Bourgeois ideologists and politicians have said so quite 
openly. Cyril Black, for instance, believes that if the 
developing countries are to solve the problems of the social 
revolution, all they have to do is to adapt the traditional 
political institutions (i.e., the old superstructure) to the 
requirements of the present epoch of modernisation. 2 

The Modernisation Theory: 
Ideological Cover for Neocolonialism 

In the second half of the 1960s and the early 1970s, 
bourgeois ideologists and politicians began to cast about for 
new ideological doctrines and concepts of socio-political 
development in the liberated countries to substantiate the 
neo-colonialist strategy of "pre-empting revolution" in the 
national liberation areas in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The theory saying that the former colonial countries in Asia 
and Africa are to be "modernised" has been elaborated in 
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rticular detail. The point of departure here is that there 
two distinct types of society in the present-day world; 
"agrarian", "backward", "traditional" society and "indus- 
trial"* "developed", "modern" society. The chief 
watershed in the present-day world, say the advocates of the 
"modernisation" theory, runs between the "developed" 
zxid the "backward" countries (otherwise known as the 
' c rich" an d the "poor" nations, the "North" and the 
-South", and so on). 

The modernisation theory is spearheaded against the 
Marxist-Leninist teaching about socio-economic formations, 
and is aimed to blur the fundamental differences between 
socialism and capitalism. Its chief political and ideological 
purpose is to persuade the young nations to "model" their 
socio-economic development on the main aspects of pre- 
sent-day bourgeois society. 

So, as the imperialist theorists put aside their "cold war" 
doctrines about the need to "save" the young Asian and 
African states from communism by means of "deterrence", 
"roll-back" or "position of strength" policies, they set out to 
produce a theory which would offer an alternative to the 
"communist model" and could attract the attention of the 
developing nations and their leaders and influence their 
historical choice. 

In putting forward their "social strategy" for the 
developing countries, the imperialist theorists sought to 
make capital out of the urgent problems actually facing the 
liberated countries. Virtually all the Asian and African 
nations have proclaimed their desire for all-round socio- 
economic and cultural development, and insistent demands 
for modernisation for the sake of national revival and social 
progress are being heard across a wide spectrum of social 
forces and political trends. Swedish sociologist Gunnar 
Myrdal remarked that "the modernisation ideals ... have 
become the 'official creed', almost a national religion, and 
are one of the powerful strands of the 'new nationalism 5 "J 

Some Western theorists at first believed that all they had 
t0 <lo to start off the developing countries along the 
capitalist road was to provide them with an "economic 

V„i ^" nn "> Myixlal, Asian Drama, An Inquiry into the Poverty of Xations, 
Vo '- 1. New York, 1908, p. 54. 
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growth model" and assure them of favourable financial 
technical, and economic conditions, which would enable' 
them Lo reach the point of economic "take-off". It has 
turned out, however, that the development of the- young 
Asian and African states does not amount to straightfor- 
ward "economic growth" or smoothly running ' ■modernisa- 
tion", but is a complicated, contradictory, spasmodic and 
painful process, with qualitative as well as quantitative 
changes: there is nothing smooth about this development, 
which is full of conflict, turbulence and bitter strug! 
gle between various social forces and political tendencies. 
Some Western sociologists have had to admit dial 
has blasted the idyllic picture of a "quiet industrial revolu- 
tion". 

Bourgeois theorists have not come up with any tidy 
doctrine of "modernisation".or even with a single, generally 
recognised definition of "modernisation", and this is 
because they seek to cover up the bourgeois substance of the 
various "modernisation" theories and substitute a 
bourgeois-apologetic reading of the developing countries' 
social prospects for the Marxist, scientific reading. 

Whatever the differences between the various bourgeois 
concepts of modernisation, most of these have several points 
in common: first of all their authors regard modernisation 
as a complex process embracing the significant changes 
going on in various spheres of the Eastern countries' social 
life: economics, politics, culture and social mentality. 

Western theorists note the interplay in the course of 
modernisation of many internal and external factor*, which 
determines the substance, forms, direction and pace of the 
modernisation process and results in a complicated and 
contradictory combination of Western bourgeois political 
institutions, financial resources, modern technology, ideas 
and social norms, and local national customs, socio-cultural 
patterns, traditional norms and values, all of these allegedly 
blending together to produce something utterly new, 
unexpected, and almost unpredictable, 

A closer look at the various Western attitudes to social 
development in the East will show, however, that "moderni- 
sation" here boils down to a kind of "Westernisation", that 
is development of Western models with, no doubt, "West- 
ern assistance". 
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As for the growing anti-imperialist feelings in the 
developing countries, these are seen as manifestations of 
"agg reSS ' ve nationalism", as a painful response to colonial- 
ism which has allegedly long since become a thing of the 

^Meanwhile, more and more people in the developing 
countries expounding different ideological and political 
views were beginning to criticise the "modernisation" 
doctrines. First of all, there were the "golden age" advo- 
cates, who wanted to protect their countries' national iden- 
tity and revive thecultural traditions of the pre-colonial past. 

The Left wing of the national liberation movement 
accused the capitalist West of having had a pernicious effect 
on their peoples' development, blamed colonialism for their 
backwardness and emphasised that continued {and even 
growing) economic dependence on the world capitalist 
economy could well perpetuate that backwardness. The Left 
radical circles in the West joined in this criticism and 
elaborated on the problem from anti-imperialist and 
anti-capitalist positions, insisting that the developing coun- 
tries could never hope to leave their backwardness behind 
unless they restructured their inequitable relations with the 
capitalist West, and that modernisation along capitalist lines 
could only serve to sustain their backwardness. 

Over the past few years, the critics of "modernisation" 
theories have shown renewed vigour in exposing "cultural 
imperialism". "This is the imperialism," writes French 
sociologist Gilbert Blardone, "which induces it [the. 
West. — Author.] to think that only its motivations, its types 
of organisation can lead mankind to progress, imperialism 
which assimilates all progress in the Western visions of 
progress ... and, in the final count t regards progress solely 
as an attribute of Western civilisation..., imperialism which 
seeks to crush the spirit of innovation in his interlocutor, 
substituting for it an inferiority complex and plunging him 
mto desperate revolt." 1 

Criticism of the "modernisation" doctrine was particular- 
ly intensified in the late 1960s, when a whole range of 
objective factors came to the fore and showed up the 
doctrine for what it was. The numerous economic difficul- 

1 G. Blardone, Progres ecowmique dans le Tiers-Monde, Paris, 19/2, p. 44. 
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ties besetting the developing countries, the growing g aD 
between them and the industrial countries, the dispropor, 
tion between economic growth and the backward social 
structures, the deepening inequalities in the distribution of 
material values, and so on, exacerbated the social tensions 
and political instability in the developing countries. None of 
this fitted into the straight jacket of "modernisation", so Th at 
somewhere in the mid-1960s its theorists began to say that it 
was "erratic", was in "decline", or had failed altogether. 

As one neo-colonialist project for "development aid" 
flopped after another and the imperialists kept failing j n 
their attempts to force Western development models on the 
countries of Indochina, Afro-Asian opinion began to have 
doubts about the "modernisation mission of the West" and 
its ability to promote genuine development in the liberated 
countries. Finally, the internal, particularly, racial, conflicts 
in the USA, and the worsening economic and spiritual crises 
in the capitalist countries undermined the widely advertised 
bourgeois concepts that the "less developed countries" had 
to strive to resemble the United States. The idea that there 
w r as no point in trying to catch up with the destruction- 
bound West, first mooted among national liberation fighters 
in the early 1960s, suddenly acquired a most urgent ring. 

Since "modernisation" concepts provided an ideological 
and theoretical basis for bourgeois "development sociolo- 
gy", the realisation that these concepts were faulty and were 
at odds with the historical processes entailed a re-assessment 
of this entire section in Western Orientalogy. 

Some prominent Western theorists have sought to 
elaborate the "modernisation" concepts by complexifying 
the existing schemes. Most Western sociologists, however, 
are beginning to think that "'development' or 'modernisa- 
tion' does not constitute a 'unilinear 1 demographic, social, 
economic or political process which leads — even if haltingly 
or intermittently— to some plateau whose basic contours, 
whatever the differences in detail, will be everywhere the 
same".' Rather, they are coming to see modernisation as a 
"multiple" process and social development as "multilinear". 

The review of "modernisation" concepts, the switch from 



' S.Fisenstadt. "Studies of Modernisation and Sociological Theory". 
History and Theory. Vol. 13, Xo. 3, Middlctown, 197-1, pp. 223-52. 
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Test "Westernisation" to the idea of multiple social 
*f an , nl e n t in Asia and Africa means not only that the real 
torical process has turned out to be much more 
omplicated than bourgeois "development sociologists" 
h lieved, but also that Western statesmen and ideologists 
have been trying to adjust to the new situation in the former 
colonial world, which is marked by some resounding defeats 
for the imperialists' neo-colonialist policy. The process also 
reflects their urge to adjust to the constantly growing role of 
the young national states in the political and economic 
structure of the present-day world, The idea of "multiple 
variations" is not only a concession to public opinion in the 
liberated countries, which is always apt to lay stress on its 
own values and development models, but also an attempt to 
play up the anti-colonial nationalism and even "national 
socialism" in order to use these for neo-colonialist purposes. 



# * * 



Evolution of the US Imperialists' 
Foreign Policy Concepts 

In elaborating the various ideological concepts of 
neo-colonialism, W r estern statesmen and academic circles 
have not only sought to provide the liberated countries with 
socio-political development ways that would suit the im- 
perialists and work out various doctrines for "pre-empting 
revolution", but have also done their best to formulate 
military-strategic foreign policy concepts for the major 
imperialist powers. The USA has been particularly active in 
this area. 

Over the past few years, US statesmen, politicians, 
students of society, businessmen, career military, scientists 
and others variously involved in elaborating foreign policy 
concepts for the US imperialists and substantiating these in 
ideological terms, have focussed their attention on interna- 
tional problems and US foreign policy. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that the global strategy followed until recently by 
tn e US imperialists has suffered crushing defeats owing to a 
number of objective factors and circumstances, and the 
radical changes going on in the modern world. 
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Now that the USA's standing in the world has fallen verv 
low as a result of its aggressive policy, US propaganda will 
go to any lengths to whitewash US imperialism. 

In view of the bicentenary of the USA's independence 
bourgeois ideologists, politicians, propaganda outfits and 
academic circles have been straining to prove that US" 
capitalism is exceptional, presenting the USA as a "model" 
of political democracy, a "bulwark" of peace and the 
national independence of the peoples, the chief defender of 
the "forward lines of freedom", and so on. 

Seeking to capitalise on the historical fact that the USA 
emerged in the course of persistent anti-colonial struggle 
for independence from British rule, the apologists of US 
imperialism want to convince the world that the USA is an 
anti-colonial power and has always sided with the oppressed 
colonial peoples. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

The hard facts refute all the US bourgeois propaganda 
myths. From the very start, the US bourgeois state took the 
road of expansion and seizure of foreign territories. At the 
turn of the 19th century, the USA emerged in the world 
arena as an imperialist power and at once fell to fighting 
with other imperialist states over colonial sources of raw 
materials and spheres of capital investment. The US ruling 
circles varied their expansion methods from one part of the 
world to another: in Latin America, they relied on a new 
reading of the Monroe Doctrine; in the Far East, they 
applied the "open-door" policy, which started the so-called 
"dollar- drive"; in 1898, they fought a war against Spain for 
possession of the Philippines— the world's first imperialist 
war. 

On the eve of the First World War, the USA's industrial 
superiority was paradoxically coupled with a secondary role 
in international affairs. US monopoly capital determined to 
resolve that contradiction by switching to a "global ' 
strategy, that is, broad economic, political and military 
expansion. The USA's foreign policy line after the Second 
World War continued to be based on "globalism". 

Another premise for the emergence of the USA's "global 
strategy" was that, in the final count, armed force was the 
crucial ingredient of the country's foreign policy and had to 
be used to "fill" the various economic, political and other 
"vacuums" resulting from the collapse of the colonial 
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tern G f ca pitalism: the traditional idea that the USA had a 
^mission " to spread the US way of life (as the best possible 
w ay of Hf e ) across the world. In December 1945, the then 
US President Harry Truman declared that the victory in the 
war had brought the US nation face to face with the burning 
need to provide world leadership. 

The expansionist nature of US imperialism has been 
particularly obvious in the three decades since the Second 
World War, when US monopoly capital has proved its clear 
economic and military superiority in the capitalist world. 
One needs merely recall the USA's policy "from positions of 
strength", its armed intervention in Korea in the early 
1950s, its repeated interference in the internal affairs of 
Middle East countries, its numerous aggressive moves 
against the Latin American peoples, its "dirty war" against 
the heroic people of Vietnam and other Indochina peoples, 
and so on. In their efforts to justify the USA's blatantly 
aggressive foreign policy, US bourgeois politicians and 
theorists insisted that as Pax Britanica once came to 
supplant the Pax Romana, so the Second World W 7 ar 
ushered in a Pax Americana, the "American Age". 

US foreign policy over the past three decades may be 
divided into three main stages. Stage one (1945-1955) saw 
the USA embrace the "cold war" policy, strive to dictate its 
will to other nations, urge the "containment" or even 
"rolling back" of socialism and "liberation" of East and 
South-East European countries from "communist rule", 
and attempt to suppress the movement of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples by force of arms on the plea of 
fighting communism. That was when US military strategists 
formulated their "massive retaliation" concept, based on 
me idea that the USA had a decisive lead over the USSR in 
atomic weapons and means of their delivery. 

When the Soviet Union launched its first satellite, laying 
mr the notion that the USSR lagged behind the USA in 
scientific and technical terms, one of the chief arguments 
Propping up the "positions of strength" policy fell to the 
ground. At the same time, US militarist leaders continued to 
Press for a more intense arms drive and for the need to 
Prepare a preventive war against the USSR and other 
socialist countries, but the more sober-minded US ideo- 
°gists and politicians were beginning to urge the 
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need to renounce war as a means of solving international 
disputes. 

Throughout stage two (1955-1969), the incipient realistic 
trend in US foreign policy continued to gather momentum 
US strategists did not abandon their "cold war" policy, but 
shifted their emphasis in "rolling back" socialism and the 
progressive movements to the "periphery", that is, to the 
zone of national liberation movement, adopting a more 
cautious approach to the problems of "central conflict." (an 
armed clash between the USA and the USSR). They cast 
aside their tattered "massive retaliation" strategy and 
developed a strategy based on "flexible response", which 
provided for a possible "choice" between various types and 
methods of aggressive armed action depending on the 
concrete international setting. 

The "flexible response" strategy, which spelled out as 
ceaseless armed struggle against any attempt by any people 
to break the bonds of national or social oppression, 
stipulated a special need for "secret" war, so-called 
"guerrilla tactics", which actually amounted to all-out 
"counter-guerrilla warfare" and "counter-insurgency oper- 
ations". Eventually, the "flexible response" concept evolved 
into the doctrine of "escalation" of the conflict between the 
nuclear powers. 

When President John Kennedy was installed in the White 
House, the openly aggressive and reactionary "flexible 
response" concept was adopted as the theoretical basis for 
the USA's military and political planning. But life kept 
driving home the point that the concept was bound to lead 
the country up a blind alley both in the socio-political and 
the military-technical plane. From the mid-1960s on, US 
political and military circles increasingly came out against 
the military doctrine pivoted on the use of nuclear weapons. 
George E. Lowe wrote: "...Total war no longer has any real 
social value.... The United States may no longer secretly 
wish for global hegemony implemented by an enlightened 
Pax Americana, nor can she expect to be supreme in the 
universe, nor hope to convert all of the earth into 
English-speaking democratic gentlemen governed by 
judaic-Christian beliefs and Anglo-Saxon law." 1 

1 Army, April 1965, pp. 58, 59. 
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The historical record convincingly showed that purely 
rfarv means and methods did not help the US imperial* 
• ttiun their chief political goal and establish world rule. 

a resu | t US foreign policy showed an ever stronger 
l nine towards equitable negotiations with the USSR and 
other socialist countries and a readiness to take steps to curb 

^Staffe^three in the US foreign policy, which started in 
1 969 is marked by a more critical approach to the possibility 
of using armed force in the world arena, recognition by the 
US ruling circles of the principle of the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems, and the USA's 
gradual involvement in co-operation with the USSR and 
other socialist countries in the economy, science, culture and 
the adjacent areas. 

In the theoretical plane, a new concept urging "realistic 
deterrence" (to the inclusion of so-called "limited strategic 
nuclear war") has come to supplant the "flexible response" 
concept, which held sway from 1961 to 1968. 

So, at the start of the 1970s, the world faced a new 
historical situation, when, to quote the US policy-makers, 
the world had reverted from "bipolarity", that is, confronta- 
tion and contest between the USA and the USSR, to 
"multipolar balancing;" the USA now had neither the 
strength nor the opportunity to "police" the world on its 
own and "restore order" in various outlying parts of the 
world, to say nothing of realising the global goals of US 
imperialism and establishing a Pax Americana. 

The failure of the US aggression in Indochina reverber- 
ated throughout the US economy and plunged the country 
into a socio-political crisis. US losses in the Vietnam war, 
which lasted from 1965 to 1970 and cost the United States 
108,500 million dollars, came to more than 45,000 killed 
and about 300,000 wounded, and as it neared its inglorious 
end, Washington began casting about for ways to extricate 
itself from the war in South-Easl Asia. These efforts 
resulted in a new doctrine, the Xixon, or the Guam 
Doctrine, which was proclaimed during President Nixon's 
visit, to Guam in June 1969. 

The word "doctrine" denotes public foreign policy 
statements by US Presidents. Since the turn of the century, 
US doctrines have always had an offensive edge and been 
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closely tied in with the various wars, notably, the "cold war" 
against the USSR and other socialist countries. General 
Secretary of the US Communist Party, Gus Hall, emphas 
lsed that "US imperialism at this stage in history is the mow 
aggressive, most warlike and most predatory of all imperial 
ist powers.... It is the centre of the drive towards war I t £ 
the central military, financial and political pillar for all 
reactionary, fascist-military movements and governments 
throughout the world.... Its armaments program mi* ari d 
military alliances lead in the direction of increased reliance 
on war and the threat of nuclear war as an instrument m ii s 
relations with the world, especially with the underdeveloped 
sectors. 

An analysis of the USA's foreign policy activity in Asia 
over the past few years shows that resistance to any 
progressive changes in the life of the Asian peoples and an 
effort to retain its military, political and economic positions 
continues to be its chief goal in that region. But the ways and 
means of achieving that goal are being constantly moder- 
nised and adjusted to the changing historical reality. Thus. 
Walter F.Hahn of the Foreign Policy Research Institute 
(Philadelphia) wrote in connection with the Nixon Doctrine: 
"...Reverberating in the Nixon Administration's pronounce- 
ments are the positive strains of a new 'American mission'. 
The implicit message is that not only must global change be 
recognised and accommodated to, but the United States is 
uniquely outfitted by history to push these changes to their 
logical conclusion and thus to take the lead in fashioning a 
new international structure." 2 

In the late 1960s, the US political leadership beiyan to 
move away from direct confrontation with the socialist states 
in the Ear East to a system of "multilateral military 
deterrence," In accordance with the new line, elaborated 
within the framework of the Guam Doctrine, the USA 
meant to avoid any direct military involvement in regional 
conflicts, but rather to pit "Asians against Asians", confin- 
ing themselves to general control and adjustment of the 
situation. 

The subsequent course of events showed that the Nixon 



Wo: Id Marxist Review, No. 10. October 1965, p. 25. 
Orbu, Vol. 16, No. 2, Philadelphia, 1972, p. 370. 
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c trine, which proposed "Vietnamisation" of the war in 
South-East Asia, that is, a replacement of US troops by local 
rmed forces fitted out with US weapons, was altogether 
worthless. The resounding defeat of the US military 
^g ress ion in Indochina induced the US ruling circles to 
launch into another "agonising reassessment" of their Asian 
uoJicy. That led to the framing of a "New Pacific Doctrine", 
which was proclaimed by President Gerald Ford in a speech 
at Honolulu (Hawaii) on December 8, 1975, to mark the 
34th anniversary of Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor. 

An analysis of its major propositions shows that while 
retaining the "multipolar" approach to the Asian political 
scene, Washington has given a somewhat different reading 
to the concept of a "multipolar Asian structure". The 
proposition that a "stable balance of power" has to be 
maintained in the Pacific plainly implies the need to 
strengthen the military and political alliance with Japan and 
use the Maoist splitters' anti-Soviet policy. More open use of 
the nuclear-missile "argument" in Washington's regional 
diplomacy signifies another notable shift of accent in its 
Asian policy. 

Whereas the sponsors of the Guam Doctrine maintained 
that the "nuclear deterrence" should be used only in 
exceptional circumstances (which meant a departure from 
the virtually unlimited nuclear blackmail of the "massive 
retaliation" days), after the US defeat in Indochina, some 
influential circles in Washington adopted a radically differ- 
ent stance. The concept put forward by the former US 
Secretary of Defence, James Schlesinger, says that if a 
non-nuclear conflict breaks out in any part of Asia 
recognised as vital to US interests, the US armed forces may- 
resort to the use of tactical nuclear weapons on a strictly 
limited scale. 

In the second half of the 1960, the USA's foreign policy 
activity centred on the aggression in South-East Asia, 
whereas over the past few years it has again switched its 
priorities to global strategy. At the same time, the sponsors 
°f US foreign policy emphasise Asia's vast importance for 
tn e USA and the USA's "special role" in Asia. This was 
Pointed out by the US President during his tour of the 
.'Cople's Republic of China, Indonesia and the Philippines, 
*» December 1975. 
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True, Asia has recently been the scene of some moment 
ous changes, which have made it one of the most dynami" 
areas in the world, and it is in Asia that US diplomacy has 
had to deal with many of the bigger and influential states 
having a particularly strong impact on the present-day 
international situation. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
US imperialists have been trying to make up for their 
historical defeats on the Asian continent by rallying all their 
allies and throwing out transparent hints to the effect that 
"in certain instances" their "new friends" in Peking could 
be made "a party to the US Pacific stability system". 
Obviously, this can only serve to harm the cause of peace." 

Life shows that stronger peace, security and equitable 
international co-operation on the Asian continent are not to 
be achieved on the lines of confrontation between states, but 
only on the lines of a collective security system. The Soviet 
Union has repeatedly come forward with initiatives to that 
effect, emphasising its sincere readiness to "treat with the 
utmost attention any proposals prompted by a concern for 
lasting peace and security in Asia, and for assuring them bv 
collective effort." 1 

Posing as champions of the peoples' ''social progress", 
neo-colonialist ideologists and politicians have in fact been 
seeking to prevent the emergence of revolutionary- 
democratic and socialist regimes in the newly liberated 
countries in order to deprive them of a powerful instrument 
in their struggle to effect deep-going revolutionary changes 
in society, boost the productive forces, reduce and eliminate 
altogether their dependence on the shackling svstem of 
international capitalist division of labour, and win economic 
independence. 

Such are ihe main features of the latest "positive" 
ideological doctrine of US neo-colonialism, a doctrine 
mostly based on the neo-colonialists' attempts to "identify" 
themselves with the forces of genuine social revolution and 
use its noble ideals to further diametrically opposite goals. 

The practice of the national liberation movement has 
itself shown this far-reaching ideological and political 
dodging to be quite untenable. The fiasco of the imperialist 

1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of ihe CPSU Central Contm ills,*.... XXVth Congress 
of Ihe CPSU, p. 19. 
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ession in Indochina and the Middle East, the collapse of 
p gg !ueuese colonialism, and the moral and political isolation 
f J T racist regimes in the South of Africa all add up to 

• controvertible evidence of the failure of the neo- 
l nlonialist positions~of-strength policy. Although over 10 
C illion people 1 have been killed in so-called "local" wars 

d conflicts started after the Second World War by 

• international and domestic reactionaries in the zone of the 
national liberation movement, imperialism and its agents 
have failed to win any considerable military-political victory. 
The socio-economic strategy of neo-colonialism has turned 
out to be even flimsier. 

The bulk of present-day neo-colonialist theorists have 
taken up the posture of "social-reformists" and advocates of 
"social revolution". This is most indicative and, in the final 
count, is due to the fact that socialism is steadily gaining in 
influence and has become the decisive factor of internation- 
al development, to the great triumph of Marxist-Leninist 
ideas throughout the world. Even the more zealous 
champions of the peoples' imperialist enslavement can no 
longer afford to come out into the open, but have to 
disguise their expansionist aspirations and talk "social 
revolution" in the style of genuine fighters for national 
liberation and social progress. 

Despite this masquerading, however, it is quite obvious 
that the "interception" concept and the attempts to carry 
out the so-called "revolution of growing expectations" do 
not provide for any radical break-up of the old socio- 
economic basis or its replacement with a new one, a basis 
more in line with the objective needs of the developing 
peoples' national and social revival. Even at its highest 
"revolutionary" pitch, die neo-colonialists' latest ideolog- 
ical programme is confined to shallow reforms aimed to 
eliminate some of the more glaring survivals of colonialism 
and patriarchal-feudal relations in order to prevent genuine 
social revolutions and strengthen the positions of local 
capitalism. 

A progressive Indian magazine has bared the real class 
substance of the new trend in neo-colonialist ideology. It 



1 I.Kende, Local Wars in Asia, Africa and Latin America 1945-1969, 
Budapest, 1972, p. 14. 
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wrote that US "interception" advocates had a very simple 
design: having launched a demagogic campaign for social 
reform, they want to forestall genuine radical socio- 
economic transformations, especially nationalisation of US 
capital; they also want to use the new situation to groom 
obedient puppets from among the bourgeois elite, 

Stepped-up implantation of capitalism in the newly 
liberated countries of the Third World does not, of course, 
mean, e\^en in the present conditions, that the development 
of the productive forces is being stemmed. But since this 
development has been going forward in the current epoch 
of general transition from capitalism to socialism, with 
world capitalism having entered the stage of general 
decline, it cannot be equated with genuine social progress. 

Alongside victories, the dialectically complicated and 
contradictory process of national liberation revolution 
naturally involves temporary defeats and failures. Lenin 
emphasised this specific feature of the revolutionary 
movement in the East: "It is a hard school, and its complete 
course necessarily includes victories for the counter- 
revolution, the unbridled licence of the infuriated reac- 
tionaries, the savage reprisals of the old government against 
the rebels, etc. But ... it is one that teaches the oppressed 
classes how to wage civil war and how to carry the revolution 
to victory. It concentrates in the masses of contemporary 
slaves the hatred which downtrodden, benighted and 
ignorant slaves have always carried within them, and which 
leads to the supreme history-making feats of slaves." 1 

The imperialist concept of "interception'" and the "rev- 
olution of growing expectations" is an expression of the 
neocolonialists' dangerous expansionist designs, their global 
social revenge-seeking in the developing world. It seeks to 
tie in imperialist strategy with the current scientific and 
technological revolution. In the long run, however, this 
doctrine is doomed to fail, for it is aimed against the 
irreversible historical processes going forward in the zone of 
the national liberation revolution — a stream of the world 
anti-imperialist revolutionary movement. 



1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 183. 



PART TWO 

Lenin and the Victory 
of Socialist Revolutions 
in Asian Countries 



CHAPTER 5 

LENIN AND MONGOLIA'S NON-CAPITALIST WAY 



Lenin and the Bofsheviks in Their Struggle for 
the Peoples' Independence and Mongolia 

Mongolia was the first country of the East outside the 
Soviet Republics to implement Lenin's ideas of non- 
capitalist development. Its record refutes the reactionary 
bourgeois fibs about the so-called "export of Soviet 
revolution" and confirms Lenin's principles of the natural 
development of the revolutionary movement depending on 
the conditions inside a country. 

The Mongolian revolution started out as an anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal revolution, for it was primarily 
aimed to secure national independence for the country and 
eliminate the political and economic rule of the feudals. At 
the same time, from the very outset, the Mongolian 
revolution had an essential specific feature: it was also 
aimed against capitalism. It rejected capitalism as a develop- 
ment prospect and opted for advance towards socialism via 
the non-capitalist way. It was now possible to carry out a 
revolution of this k ind in an economically backward country 
without any working class because the October Revolution 
m Russia had ushered in a new historical epoch. 

After the victory of the 1921 people's revolution in 
Mongolia, Lenin continued to devote unflagging attention 
to events in that country and its development prospects, and 
to render great assistance to the Mongolian revolutionaries 
w *th his advice. The programme of the Mongolian People's 
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Revolutionary Party says: "The meetings and discussions 
between Mongolian revolutionaries and the great Lenin his 
advice on the fundamental problems of the Mongolian 
people's revolutionary struggle were of extreme importance 
for the victory and development of the Mongolian people's 
revolution and consolidation of the Party on Marxist 
principles." 1 

On November 5, 1921, Lenin met Sukhe Bator and other 
delegates from the Party Central Committee and the 
Mongolian People's Government. When asked about hi s 
opinion on the establishment of the People's Party 2 and on 
the Mongolian revolutionaries' main task, Lenin answered 
that the only correct way for every Mongolian working n ian 
was to fight for Mongolia's state and economic indepen- 
dence in alliance with the workers and peasants of the Soviet 
state. He said: '"This fight could not be carried on isolatedly, 
therefore the establishment of a party of Mongolian arats 

was a pledge of success in their struggle Although 

Mongolia is a cattle-breeding country and the bulk of her 
population are nomad herdsmen, she has achieved great 
progress in her revolution, and most important of all, has 
made good these successes by creating a People's Revolu- 
tionary Party of her own, whose aim is to become a mass 
party uncluttered by alien elements. 3 

Lenin unfolded his idea on the need for and possibility of 
non-capitalist development for Mongolia, pointing out that 
the main condition for that was for the People's Revolution- 
ary Party and the Government to make more vigorous 
efforts to strengthen their influence so as to effect the 
establishment of co-operatives, introduce new forms of 
administration and national culture, and rally the arats 
round the Party and the Government in the struggle for the 
country's economic and cultural development. A new, 
non-capitalist system of arat Mongolia could only emerge on 
the basis of the enclaves of the new economic structure to be 



tStk Confess of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Porh, Moscow 
1966. p. 168 (in Russian). 

In 1 925, the Mongolian People's Party was renamed the Mongolian 
People's Revolutionary Party. 

3 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 360. 
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established through the influence of the Party and the 

G A^neraber 'of the Mongolian delegation at the 1921 talks, 
w Tserendorj, who was then Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and later Prime Minister of the MPR, recalls: "Lenin 
had a long talk with us delegates. He was very attentive, 
showed a keen interest in various aspects of life in people's 
Mongolia, and gave us useful advice. Thus, he called our 
attention 'to the need to raise the Mongolian people's 
educational and cultural level, and emphasised that we had 
to develop our own economy in every way in order to satisfy 
the people's needs.- 

In January 1922. Lenin met another Mongolian delega- 
tion at the Congress of the Working People of the Countries 
of the Far East. Going back to the question of Mongolia's 
non-capitalist development, he emphasised that co- 
operation was a constituent of that development. 

The MPRP took Lenin's advice and his doctrine on 
non-capitalist development for backward countries as a basis 
for its further work. 

From the very start, the MPRP followed a firm line 
towards strengthening its internationalist links with the 
Comintern and the CPSU. It was admitted to the Comintern 
as a sympathiser. The Comintern's assistance, and the 
MPRP's unity with the international communist movement 
enabled it to overcome its numerous difficulties and develop 
into a mature Marxist-Leninist party. 

Marxist-Leninist ideas reached Mongolia through various 
channels. First of all, the MPRP maintained direct links with 
the CPSU and the Comintern: its leading functionaries and 
specialists were trained at a School for Party and State 
Cadres, set up in 1924. and other institutions, as well as at 
Soviet institutes and universities. Marxist-Leninist ideas 
were also widely publicised in the press. 



Ibid: Lenin's meetings with Mongolian delegates aie described in 
B.Z.Shumyatsky, 'Lenin on the Mongolian Revolution"; B. Tserendorj, 
"A Meeting with Lenin"; both articles are published in V. I, Lenin Mongohn 
Tuha\ r Ulan Bator, 1960 (in Mongolian); L.Y.Berlin, "At the origins of 
Soviet-Mongolian Friendship ", Narody AM i Afriki, No. 2. 1968. 

2 About Len in, Reminiscences of Foreign Contemporaries, Moscow, 1966, 
P- 461 (in Russian). 
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Mongolia was being won over to Marxism-Leninism in the 
course of a long and hard struggle against the grave feudal 
aftermath — lamaisr ideology, 1 stagnation, and hidebound 
notions and traditions. 

The victory of the Mongolian revolution and the coun- 
try's entry upon the non-capitalist road were tied in with an 
all-round strengthening of revolutionary Mongolia's inter- 
state connections with the first country of the victorious 
proletariat. The MPRP Programme says: "It was our 
friendship and all-round co-operation with the first socialist 
country, its all-round assistance, that enabled the Mongolian 
people to win and strengthen its freedom and indepen- 
dence, to overcome the country's age-old backwardness and 
build a new life." 8 

Soviet-Mongolian relations inaugurated a new, socialist 
type of international relations, based on the principle-, of 
proletarian internationalism. These were written into the 
Soviet-Mongolian Agreement on the establishment of 
friendly relations, signed in Moscow' on November 5, 1921. 
Lenin had taken part in working out the Agreement, which 
was the first equitable international act in Mongolia's 
history. 3 The Soviet Government reaffirmed its decision to 
waive the exclusive rights and privileges that tsarist Russia 
bad enjoyed in Mongolia, and handed over to Mongolia 
without any compensation various property that had once 
belonged to Russia. 4 The Agreement did a great deal to 
strengthen Mongolia's domestic and international position, 
and guaranteed its national independence and its further 
advance along the way of social progress. 

The Red Army units which were brought into Mongolia 
at the request of the Provisional People's Government had 
an important role to play in ensuring the victory of the 
people's revolution and crushing together with the Mou- 



I-amaism — a form of Buddhism in Mongolia. 
2 15th Congms of the MPRP. p. 170. 
On November 3, 1921, Lenin asked the Chairman of the Little 
Sovnarkom (a standing commission set up by Sovnarkom for preliminary 
examination of problems) lo consider the draft agreement with Mongolia. 
The Little Sovnarkom did so and approved the agreement (see Leiii' 1 
Miscellany, Vol. XXXV, Moscow, 1945, pp. 289-90, in Russian). 

4 Suviel-Mvngoluin Relations. Collected Documents. 1921-1966, Moscow, 
1966, pp. 13-16 (in Russian). 
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People's Army the whiteguard bands on the country s 
g -mrv The Red Army Address to the Mongolian people 
terl 9i ig9i) said: "The Red troops of workers' and 
fonts'' Russia are entering the Mongolian people's 

\Tlhuns' as its friends The workers and peasants of 

5 IcH want to see the fraternal Mongolian people free of 
^ foreign oppression." 2 On August 10, 1921, the 
Mongolian Government requested the Soviet Government 
t t o withdraw its troops from Mongolia, where they stayed 
"n until early 1925. The presence of Soviet troops averted 
the danger of imperialist intervention, facilitated the 
struggle to deepen the revolution, and prevented a civil war 
breaking out. 

On February 27, 1925, in a message to the USSR 
Government in connection with its decision to withdraw the 
Red Army units from Mongolia, the MPR Government said: 
"With a deep feeling of gratitude and satisfaction over the 
incalculable services rendered by the Red Army to the 
Mongolian people in the course of its liberation from the 
yoke of the plunderers, and its entry upon the road of free 
and modern cultural, economic and juridical development 
and genuine people's power, the MPR Government requests 
you to express the Mongolian working people's heartfelt 
thanks to your workers and peasants, the heroic Red Army, 
which is the world's only army to come out in consistent 
defence of the oppressed and enslaved masses, its ruling 
organs, and the Government of Your Country, and to 
assure them of our unfailing friendship and gratitude." 3 

Where a country goes over from feudalism to socialism 
bypassing capitalism, it has to go through various inter- 
mediate, additional stages of development linking pre- 
capitalist relations with socialism. Lenin said: "...successfully 
to solve the problem of our immediate transition to 
socialism, we must understand what intermediary paths, 
methods, means and instruments are required for the 
transition from pre-capitalist relations to socialism." 4 Deter- 

' Khoshun— an administrative unit in Mongolia at that lime. 
G. Kungurov, L Sorokovikov, Tltc Arat Revolution, Irkutsk, 1957, 
PP S 200-01 (in Russian). 

Soviet-Mongolian Relations..,, p. 26. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 349. 
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mining these intermediate ways and means is an important 
feature of Mongolia's socio-economic development. 

Since the country had no working class or bourgeoisie, the 
working arats led by the People's Party were the only class 
that could come to power in the course of a peasant 
anti-feudal revolution. Lenin did not rule out the possibility 
of the peasantry's accession to power. He wrote: "Whence 
does it follow that this stratum cannot come to power, thus 
'completing' the bourgeois-democratic revolution? Why 
should this be impossible?... 

"My reply is that it is quite possible." 1 

In Mongolia, this possibility was in ef fect realised. When 
the revolution won out, the arats became the ruling class 
and started exercising their dictatorship over the class of 
feudals. Up to 1924, however, Mongolia nominally re- 
mained a limited monarchy headed by the Bogdo-Gcgen, 
the supreme hierarch of the Lamaist Church, which was 
largely a concession to the masses' backwardness, their blind 
faith in the sanctity of Lamaist hicrarchs, and was also due 
to the fact that the People's Party at the time was following a 
policy of involving patriotically-minded feudals in the 
anti-imperialist, national liberation struggle. The people's 
democratic system was becoming stronger, and the Party's 
prestige and influence continued to grow, so that in 1921. 
upon the death of the Bogdo-Gegen, it was possible to 
abolish the monarchy. The First People's Great Hural 
adopted in November 1924 the country's first Constitutions 
which proclaimed Mongolia to be a "People's Republic 
enjoying full rights, with supreme state power vested in the 
working people"." 5 

Over the subsequent two decades, Mongolia's state 
apparatus had a mostly peasant complexion. The newly 
formed People's Hurats were an embodiment of Lenin's 
idea that "peasants' Soviets, Soviets of the exploited, are a 
weapon which can be employed* not only in capitalist 
countries but also in countries with pre-capitalist rela- 
tions." 3 




1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 46. 
5 Revolutionary Acts 6y Mongolia's People': 
Documents, Moscow, 1960, p. 192 (in Russian). 
3 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 243. 
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fTaving come to power, the arats would not have been 
{! t0 ensure the country's development along the 
n capitalist way were it not for the alliance with the 
"ternational working class, the tetter's all-round support, 
correct Marxist-Leninist leadership by the MPRP. In 
Analysing the imporiance of the revolutionary links between 
the working people of Russia and Mongolia, Tsedenbal said 
that "this was, in effect, a class alliance between the 
victorious working class of Russia and the Mongolian arats. 
w hich ensured the victory of our people's revolution, the 
country's subsequent launching on the non-capitalist way 
leading towards socialism, and our successful advance along 
this way". 1 At the democratic stage of the transition from 
feudalism to socialism, state power rested with the working 
arats, who exercised a revolutionary-democratic dictator- 
ship under the leadership of the MPRP and with the 
support of the Soviet working class and the international 
communist movement. That kind of dictatorship was a 
necessary intermediate stage in the development of Mon- 
golia's statehood towards a working-class dictatorship. 

Lenin repeatedly emphasised that all countries entering 
upon the socialist road had to go through a more or less 
lengthy transition period, in the course of which they 
eliminated the survivals of the old society and laid the 
groundwork for socialism. That is a general regularity. But 
in countries that have to start from precapitalist formations, 
the transition period has many distinctions: first of all, these 
countries have to go through various additional stages of 
development as compared with those that start from 
capitalism. It took Mongolia almost two decades to solve the 
general democratic tasks of the revolution, something that 
was due, first, to the country's extreme economic and 
cultural backwardness, the low initial level of the productive 
forces, and, second, to the very complicated international 
situation at the time. 

Another major task of the general democratic stage was to 
ensure the country's political and economic independence, 
to edge out foreign capital. 
The central general democratic task, however, was to 

1 Y. Tsedenbal. Selected Articles and Speeches, Vol. 2, Moscow. 1962, 
P- 278 (in Russian). 
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fight against the feudals. From the very start of x h 
revolution, the people's government launched a resolute 
offensive against their political and economic positions. 

The people gave their all-out, enthusiastic support to the 
expropriation of the feudal class, taking an active pan in tj ll? 
commissions that confiscated the feudals property, exposing 
the former masters, and suppressing their attempts to resist 
the changes. This expropriation amounted to a major stride 
in the Republic's socio-economic life. 

Another important issue of the general democratic stage 
was to offset the influence of the Lamaist Church, to solve 
the lama question. An important thing here was that the 
MPRP pursued a differentiated policy in respect of the 
lamas. While fighting against the senior church feudals, the 
Party at the same time used persuasion to win over the lower 
lamas to the people's side, for they were themselves 
oppressed by the church elite. As a result of that policy, the 
bulk of the rank-and-file lamas were drawn into socially 
useful labour, and went to work in farming, producer 
co-operatives, and so on. 

The successful solution of the lama question was an 
important achievement, which furthered the country's 
economic and cultural development. 

It also meant a victory for Marxist-Leninist ideology over 
lamaist ideology. From the early years of the revolution, the 
Party waged a struggle against religious obscurantism, 
spreading the scientific outlook among the masses. The 
Party's Central Committee repeatedly met in plenary session 
to disctiss ideological matters, notably the struggle against 
lamaist influence. A point to emphasise is that the sn uggle 
against lamaism was very hard and complicated, for the 
church had very strong positions both in the material and 
the spiritual sphere. The MPRP sought to reckon with the 
specific status of the church in Mongolia, its vast influence 
among the masses. The Party had to be very careful, to carry 
out a well-thought-out set of measures, and to do its best to 
persuade and explain. Lenin's works, which were used in a 
creative way and with a view to concrete Mongolian reality, 
were invaluable in helping to solve that problem. 

Mongolia's policy in respect of the capitalist elements in 
the economy w r as another essential ingredient of the 
non-capitalist line. In the transition period, these elements 
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inevitably emerged in farming, and the sphere of the arats' 
small commodity production., which was now free from any- 
feudal fetters. The main trend in farming was towards a 
growth of the middle sections among the arats, but there 
wa s also some stratification. Some large arat farms were in 
effect capitalist-type outfits, which exploited the labour of 
other arats under the cover of ties of kinship, traditional 
forms of common nomad settlements, and so on. The farms 
of the former feudals, who had been deprived of the right 
to own pasture land or use extra-economic coercion, also 
tended to develop into private capitalist outfits. Some- 
exploiting elements were also active in trade, the handi- 
crafts, and the carting trades. 

In view of the need to develop the productive forces and 
of the socio-economic situation at the time, with the struggle 
being spearheaded against colonialism and feudalism, the 
people's democratic state did not put any ban on capitalist 
activity. At the same time, however, it used various 
economic instruments, like taxes and credits, and relied on 
the growing socialist sector to limit the growth of the 
capitalist sector. Under the people's democratic system, the 
capitalist elements were thus unable to develop into a class. 
They were few and played a fairly small part in the 
economy. 

The state and co-operative sectors were the state's 
mainstay in its struggle for non -capitalist development. 
These two socialist sectors emerged at the democratic stage 
of the revolution in every branch of the national economv, 
and took over the commanding heights. Since the basic 
means of production were held as national propertv, and 
State 'power rested with the working people, the relations of 
Production at state and co-operative enterprises developed 
°» socialist lines. 

The establishment of a socialist sector at the democratic 
stage of Mongolia's transition period was an objective 
economic regularity. At the time, that sector already 
provided a solid economic foundation for the people's 
_mocratic system, The small commodity sector was 
th^W etononiic mainsta >' ° f the people's power, for it was 
t -*~ b, ggest sector of the economy and the main thing at the 

anrf W3S t0 Carry out demociatic transformations. The state 
co-operative sectors, however, were essential if the 
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country was to carry out the revolution's demnr • 

programme in full and create the prerequisites C 

tion to the next stage. tT ^isu 

The socio-economic changes were being effected m i 
the background of bitter class struggle .Lay an d & 
feudal lords wanted to restore the oldlt-up, to dTscret ^ 
Partys policy, and get a grip on the count, v ru 6 
resistance took various forms, ranging from petty sablt* 
and provocations to large-scale counter^revokuio na , f 
and open actton. In the early 1930s, when the nLnl ^ 
power was expropriating the fcudais, the class struWl* 
reached the highest pitch. The counter-revolutiona, i« r?- g 5 
to profit : by the leadership s mistakes andU^S 
and took open action against the people's power. B u t the 
mutineers were crushed, and the people came out in 

SSSSi* Party ' s J * ^ ~M 

Lenin repeatedly warned about the specifics and com- 
plexities of c ass struggle in peasant countries. In Afongoha 
counter-revolutionary plots were mostly hatched among the 
former lay and clerical feudal lords and their agent, Their 
express purpose was to overthrow the people's power and 
restore their one-time rule. At the same time, the nascent 

, d 1 emer l!- S l were a h° P»?wg «P ^me resistance to 
e Party s hue. 1 hey could not fail to see the anti-capitalist 
tenor of many undertakings launched bv the people's 
government, and tried to switch the country onto the 
bourgeois road. Former Defence Minister Danzan (who had 
been exposed at the Third Party Congress in 1924) and his 
supporters were particularly active in that respect: they 
banked on the capitalist elements, sought to give foreign 
capital access mto the country, and wanted to see a growth 
01 capitalism. The Party took a resolute stand against that 
capimlatiomst line. 

, Q T£ C , Right " win S < 19 26-1928) and "Left-wing (1929- 
1932) deviations within the Party were an expression of the 
class struggle. The Right-wing deviation showed an aggra- 
vation of the struggle between the two ways of development; 
capitalist and socialist. In their domestic policy, the Right- 
wingers aimed to stem the offensive against the feudals and 
to scrap the line to restrict the capitalist elements, that is, 
ttiey wanted to send the country along the capitalist way. In 
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c i r foreign policy, they sought to curtail Mongolia's 
eo-opcraiion with the USSR, and to $ rengthen its links wiiii 
(Je capitalist countries. At the 7th Congress of the MPRPin 
1928, the Right-wingers suffered an ideological defeat and 
tfere removed from leadership. 

The "1 el t '"-wing deviation in 1929-1932 presented as 
Bpye a danger to the cause of the revolution as the 
Right-wing deviation before it. It was an expression of the 
■^-bourgeois "revolutionary spirit' and political adven- 
turism, and had developed within the Party owing to the 
inadequate Marxist-Leninist training of the Party cadres, 
:gnd blind imitation of the socialist transformations going 
forward in the USSR. In ihch imci ciiv, -j?,! \ n \- the 
realities, the "Left"-wingers declared that the Mongolian 
Revolution had entered its socialist stage and that the task 
now was to collectivize farming on a massive scale. The thil ,1 
emergency plenary session of the Party's Central Committee 
and Central Control Commission in June 1932 denounced 
jhe "Left"-wing deviationists and laid down a "new course" 
to ensure the implementation oi the Party's general line for 
non-capitalist development. 

Besides these internal difficulties, there was also the tense 
international situation, which put a heavy brake on the 
country's socio-economic development. The aggressive 
imperialist states, militarist Japan in particular, were getting 
ready to unleash another world war. The situation along 
Mongolia's eastern frontier was very tense, so that a big part 
of Mongolia's budget had to go into defence, something that 
fiaturally had a slowing effect on the country's economic 
and cultural construction. 

From 1925 onwards, the Japanese military, who had 
launched a sweeping aggressive campaign across the Asian 
continent, stepped up their subversive action and armed 
provocations against Mongolia, with one border violation 
plowing upon another. In May 1939. a big Japanese 
detachment invaded Mongolia's territory in the Khalkhin 
»olarea, posing a grave threat to Mongolia's independence. 
But the Soviet Union once again came to stand by the 
ongolian people: the Mongolian-Soviet troops dealt a 
'ling blow at the Japanese aggressors and drove them 
The defeat of the samurai troops at Khalkhin Goi 
wed the strength of the people's democratic system and 
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Mongolian -Soviet friendship, and also struck a blow at the 
plottings of the international reactionaries on the very eve 
of the Second World War. 

The Mongolians were putting through the general 
democratic programme of the revolution in close co~ 
operation with the first socialist country. 

Even before the October Revolution, Lenin said: ''VVe 
shall exert every effort to foster association and merger with 
the Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians. We believe it 
is our duty and in cur interest to do this, for otherwise 
socialism in Europe will not be secure. We shall endeavour to 
render these nations, more backward and oppressed than 
we are, 'disinterested cultural assistance', to borrow the 
happy expression of the Polish Social-Democrats. In other 
words, we will help them pass to the use of machinery, to the 
lightening of labour, to democracy, to socialism." J Soviet- 
Mongolian relations provided convincing evidence of the 
successful implementation of Lenin's precept. The two 
countries co-operated in every sphere: political, economic, 
cultural and military. In politics, they maintained inter- 
party and inter-state links, and the Soviet Union helped 
Mongolia to strengthen its people's democratic system. The 
CPSU helped the MPRP to become a true Marxist-Leninist 
Party. The CPSU and the Comintern gave it a hand in 
working out and following a correct political line, which was 
of particular importance in the initial stages of its work. The 
CPSU and the Comintern also helped the MPRP to 
overcome its Right-wing and "Left "-wing deviations in good 
time, and to put down the resistance of the nationalist and 
opportunist elements. 

Soviet economic assistance was also very important. From 
the early years of the Mongolian revolution, the USSR gave 
Mongolia a good deal of financial aid, granting it many easy 
credits, helping it to organise the Mongolian Bank, to 
introduce a national currency, and so on. All the major 
industrial enterprises were being built with Soviet material 
and technical assistance. The Soviet L T nion provided 
Mongolia with machinery to fit out its newly established 
state farms and hay-harvesting mechanised stations, and 
took part in establishing a modern transport and commum- 



V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23. p. 57. 
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• ns network in Mongolia. Foreign capital was ousted 
C **h the help of Soviet trade organisations. Mixed Mon- 
golian-Soviet enterprises and organisations played an im- 

rtant role in industry, transport and commodity-money 
Circulation. In view of the acute shortage of national cadres, 
experience and resources, these proved to be a very useful 
form of co-operation. As the Mongolians trained their own 
cadres and mastered the running of the enterprises, these 
were handed over to Mongolia to be held as its own 

property. . . , 

In the cultural sphere, the Soviet Union helped Mongolia 
to build and equip schools, hospitals, and other cultural 
establishments, and regularly sent over teams of Soviet 
doctors, teachers and other specialists, who worked together 
with the Mongolians to solve the urgent problems of 
cultural construction. 

Mongolia's fraternal unity with the Soviet Union was 
decisive for ensuring the inviolability of its borders. In 
November 1934, the two countries made a verbal agreement 
on mutual support. Their military alliance was reaffirmed 
in March 1936 through the signing of a Protocol on Mutual 
Assistance. The Japanese samurais at Khalkhin Gol were at 
the receiving end of these agreements. 

As Mongolia shed its colonial dependence and did away 
with the feudal system, free scope was given for the 
development of the productive forces. Little by little, the 
country raised the level of agriculture, overcame the 
economic aftermath of colonialism and feudalism, and 
established new economic sectors like industry and mechan- 
ised transport. It had to face many grave difficulties along 
that way, but the determined efforts of the Party and the 
whole people, and the Soviet Union's fraternal support 
enabled it to score considerable successes in the develop- 
ment of its national economy. 

At the democratic stage of the revolution, the 
socio-economic structure of Mongolian society was altered 
on radical lines: the feudal class, which had dominated the 
country for many centuries, was no longer there, and the 
once-oppressed arats were now free to build a new society 
under the guidance of the MPRP. 

A national working class was taking shape in industry, 
transport and construction. A specific feature here was that 
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the working class was not emerging at the capitalist 
enterprises, but from the very first was connected with th c 
socialist sector. It did not rise as an exploited class, but as a 
class tree of any exploitation, a class that was to play the 
vanguard role in the construction of the new, socialist 
society. 

Mongolia was also bringing up a working intelligentsia- 
the number of doctors, teachers, technicians and other 
specialists, and workers in science, literature and the arts 
was on the increase. 

The 10th Congress of the MPRP and the Eighth People's 
Great Hmal in 1940 summed up ihc results of die 
democratic changes in ever}' sphere of social life. The Party 
Congress said that the general democratic programme of 
the revolution had been successfully fulfilled, and pointed 
out .he historical imponance of the struggle to implement 
the Party's general line for non-capitalist' development. It 
adopted a new Party Programme, which set the major 
targets For the following period: the country was to work for 
comprehensive development of the productive forces, to go 
on building up ever)' branch of the national economy, to 
strengthen working arat farms, increase the stale 'and 
co-operative sectors, limit and edge out the capitalist 
elements, and ensure a steady rise in the working masses 1 
living standard. 



Lenin's Programme for Socialist Construction 
and the Socialist Stage 
of the Mongolian Revolution 

Lenin wrote: "...certain fundamental features of our 
revolution have a significance that is not local, or peculiar'-, 
national, or Russian alone, but international. ...It is the 
Russian model that reveals to ^countries something -and 
something highly significant— of their near and inevitable 
future," 1 

Mongolia's experience lias proved this beyond any doubt. 
Even though countries like Mongolia advance towards 
socialism in a very individual way, they are also subject to 

1 V.I Lenin, Collected Worh. Vol. 31. pp. 21, 22. 
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general laws of socialist construction discovered by 
T in (like socialist industrialisation, the co-operation of 
farming- and the cultural revolution). 

In the early 1940s, Mongolia entered a new period, the 
riod f socialist construction, which was a logical continu- 
ation of the general democratic period. Mongolia's record 
shows that there was no clear-cut division between these two 
stages of the transition period, for the general democratic 
stage gradually developed into the socialist stage, the latter 
being a logical outgrowth of the former. The transition here 
was peaceful and evolutionary, for both stages were part of 
the overall transition period, the overall revolutionary 
process. At the same time, however, these stages were 
different from each other, for each had its own distinct 
goals and content. 

Mongolia entered its new stage in the complicated 
international conditions of the Second World War. The 
Mongolian people did not choose to stay out of the great 
battle of the peace-loving forces against fascism, but 
rendered moral and material assistance to the Soviet Union 
and took a direct part in milling imperialist Japan. 

After the war, the Party and the whole Mongolian people 
concentrated on the solution of the various tasks of socialist 
construction. That did not mean, however, that the country 
was made to rush into full-scale socialist construction: the 
MPRP followed Lenin's instructions on the need for a cir- 
cumspect, cautious approach to the tackling of revolution- 
ary tasks, and began working to consolidate the gains that 
had already been achieved, root out the feudalist survivals 
m the economy and in people's minds, and create the 
material and spiritual prerequisites for broad sociaHsi 
construction. All-round preparations had to be made if the 
Lotnnry was to solve the major problem of the second stage 
J 5 the transition period: remoulding agriculture on socialist 
ines and establishing a single socialist economic system, 
n 1948, Mongolia made an important move: it went oyei 
long-term planning (before that, it had had annua 1 
P rinmg only), long-term planning was an economic 
l ea C f. sslt >'- for [he socialist sector was growing, it played tin 
soch" 8 l>ait in the cconomv > and * ilc economic lav s o3 
abov n WCre havin 8 an ever str <> n g er effect. Plans were 
e ah drawn up for the state and co-operative sectors, 
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which operated in accordance with the objective law f 
proportional and balanced development. At the same time 
targets were also being set for the small commodity sector* 
which was possible owing to the leading role of the twifcj 
socialist sectors and the state's active influence in economic 
affairs. Mongolia's experience shows, however, that plan- 
ning becomes truly nation-wide only when socialist relations 
are established throughout the whole economy. Before 
socialist co-operation among the arats was completed, 
planning in agriculture naturally met with substantial 
difficulties. 

The main task of the socialist stage of the transition 
period was to recast agriculture on socialist, lines. As the 
country developed in socio-economic terms, there was an 
ever greater need for producer co-operation among the 
arats, and this was now the pivotal problem of socialist 
construction. 

Marx wrote; "If parcelled labour in agriculture, the 
source of private appropriation, is to give way to collective 
labour, two requirements must be met: there has to be an 
economic need for such a switch and material conditions for 
effecting it." 1 

Small-scale individual farming could not ensure high 
rates of production, so that cattle-breeding was increasingly 
lagging behind the growing requirements. In. 195*7, the 
country's livestock population was less that 90 per cent of 
the 1940 figure. From 1947 to 1957, state purchases of 
livestock wool and hides increased very litde. Small-scale 
production had exhausted its possibilities and was marking 
time. This had a negative effect on the manufacturing 
industry and the national economy as a whole. 

Besides, the predominance of small-scale production in 
agriculture was also bad for the working arats' living 
standars: property inequalities between various groups of 
arats were still conspicuous. 

Lenin emphasised: "The solution lies only in Socialised 
farming.... The way to escape the disadvantages of small- 
scale farming lies in communes, artels of peasant associa- 
tions. That is the way to improve agriculture, economise 
forces and combat the kulaks, parasites and exploiters. 



1 Marx. Engels, Werke, Bel. 19, S. 391. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 175. 
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• always difficult for any country to switch its 
Iture to the socialist road, but in Mongolia the . 
Unities were compounded by the fact that farming was 
hief sector of the economy and employed the bulk of 
^ e Population. Besides, these people were not settled 
f mers but nomad cattle-breeders. Hence, it was particu- 
1 lv important to create the political, material and cultural 

erequisttes for co-operation, something that took Mon- 
P r ,- a f a irly long time. As the feudals were eliminated as a 
class, the arat farms were strengthened, socialist industry 
and ' the whole socialist sector in the economy made 
headway, the working class developed, and cultural con- 
struction gathered momentum, the groundwork was gradu- 
ally laid for massive and voluntary producer co-operation 
among the arats, which started in the mid-1950s. A further 
stimulating factor was that socialism was scoring decisive 
victories in the agriculture of other people's democracies. 

Socialist transformations in agriculture — a general regu- 
larity of development in all the socialist countries — went 
forward in Mongolia in accordance with Lenin's co- 
operative plan. Co-operation here was a gradual and 
consistent movement from lower to higher forms. At first, 
the arats were brought together in the sphere of circulation 
through various consumer societies. In the 1930s, collective 
elements were also introduced into production, but it was 
only labour that was collectivised, while most of the means 
of production were still held as private property. Then 
there was a transition from these primitive-type associations 
to socialist co-operatives, based on social property in the 
means of production. There was nothing haphazard about 
the co-operation process, which was carried on under the 
Party's guidance and with the state's financial, technical and 
organisational assistance. The Party devoted much attention 
to creating the prerequisites for co-operation and 
strengthening the alliance between the working class and 
the arats. 

, farming associations involved every section of the arats, 
deluding the more well-to-do farmers, for there were 
Virtually no restrictions on the admission of the larger 

arms. This was possible owing to the soundness of the 
People's democratic system, the Party's prestige among the 

road masses, and the leading role of the socialist sector. 



Then there was also ihe beneficial example of socials 
construction in the fraternal socialist countries. Besides h 
larger farms made up no more than j per cent of the tori 
and by no means all of these were exploitative Th 
farmers had grown prosperous under the peoplf \ s D «J3 
and were by and large loyal to it. h er 

Socialist co-operation in Mongolia had its own spedft 
features. Thus, the country had no agriculturaJ engine^ 
mg and it was the industrial socialist countries that helned <t 
to fit out its farming with machinery. In virtue of its clos* 
co-operation with the socialist countries and the intern; bn 
al socialist division of labour, Mongolia can afford w, do 
without establishing some branches of production like 
mechamcal engineering, for which it lacks the neee^arv 
prerequisites. What with the existence of the socialist 
community, the absence of some branches in the economy 
ol an individual country is not an insurmountable obstacle 
to the successful implementation of radical socio-ecot «nk 
transformations in that country. 

The completion of producer co-operation among the 
arats and the establishment of a single socialist economy 
meant a total victory for the non-capitalist way in Mongolia, 
it meant that Mongolia had laid the foundations for the 
socialist mode of production. That historic victory of the 
Mongolian people was written into a new Consti.ution, 
adopted by the First Session of the Fourth People's Creat 
Hural on July 6, 1960. 

The Constitution's Preamble says that "the Mongolism 
People's Republic has risen and become strong with the 
Soviet Union's fraternal socialist assistance, as a result of the 
el tort to strengthen its political and economic indepen- 
dence, persistent struggle against imperialist aggression and 
domestic reaction, a fight to overcome the grave aftej ninth 
of the old system of the people's national and social 
oppression, elimination of the feudal class, and establish- 
ment of a socialist national economy and culture". 1 The 
Constitution laid down the nature of the state and sei out 
the changes in the class structure: "Mongolia shall be a 
socialist state of the workers, the co-operated arats (cattle- 



Here and elsewhere: The Constitution of ike Mungdian Peubk't K< ,'>•■'< 
Ulan Bator, 1961 (in Russian). 
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, . &rats and land farmers) and the working intel- 
£ rC ltdL based on an alliance between the working class and 



lh< r iuTwi, *he MPRP held its 14th Congress in Ulan 
r At that time, the Mongolian people were marking the 



!oth r anniversary of the people's revolution and summing 
the country's remarkable achievements. In the 40 years, 
The country had covered a whole historical epoch, moving 
from feudalism and colonial dependence straight into 
socialism, without going through the capitalist stage. 

Under the new, socialist relations of production, the 
country now had to boost the development of the produc- 
livc forces in all the sectors of material production in order 
to complete socialist construction and make gradual head- 
way towards communism. A resolution of the Central 
Committee's Report to the 1 4th Congress of the MFRP said: 
"Since the adoption of the new Constitution in 1960, this 
country has entered a new period of its development, the 
period of completing socialist construction. The substance 
of this period is to develop in every way and complete the 
process of the establishment of the material and technical 
basis of socialism." 1 

The spread of socialist relations throughout the whole 
economy opened up fresh and much broader prospects for 
full-scale economic construction. 

Upon the completion of co-operation, cropping branched 
out into a separate sector. At. its March Plenary Session in 
1959, the Central Committee put forward the task of 
developing the virgin lands and making the country 
self-sufficient in grain. The Soviet Union was to help 
Mongolia to tackle the task. It organised a complex 
expedition to mark out the areas set for ploughing, and sent 
over a consignment of machinery and a large team of Soviet 
specialists. It took Mongolia a very short time to develop vast 
Virgin areas: in I960, for the first time in iis history, 
Mongolia became self-sufficient in grain and was even able 
to export a part of the crop. 

In industry, Mongolia has also scored some major 
successes. From 1940 to 1972, its total industrial production 
increased 17-fold. 

l-ith Congress nf tin: MPRP. Moscow. 1962. p. 154 tin Russian). 
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The process of industrial construction, its direction * i 
the sectoral structure of production are determined t> 
whole range of factors. On the one hand, there 7 rP ?J 
internal conditions for industrial development. Ii has h 
pointed out that before the revolution Mongolia hid 
industry at all, and started building one up only upon tn ° 
establishment of the people's power. It lacked cx P c,-j cnr 
traditions, cadres, and resources, which clearly had an eff 
on the nature of its industrial development, MonnriSS 
small population is another drawback: at the present kvTI 
the productive forces, a limited manpower pool makes 1! 
impossible to establish a large industrial complex ranrin, 
over a broad spectrum of sectors in the light and heav? 
industries. On the other hand, Mongolia is part of the world 
socialist system, and its industry, as well as the whole 
national economy, has been developing under the favours 
ble international socialist division of labour, which involves 
specialisation and co-operation of production, with the 
result that Mongolia can well do without a full-scale 
industrial complex. It can concentrate on the establishment 
of an optimal national-economic complex, with industry as a 
part of it, so as to produce the maximum economic effect 
Mongolia has successfully developed its fuel and power 
industries, mining, construction, the light, food and other 
industries. Its meat-and-dairy, wool, and tanning industries, 
which process animal raw materials, also have a promising 
nature both inside the country and abroad. Mongolia has 
also been working its rich mineral deposits on a growing 
scale something that meets the interests of Mongolia itself 
and the socialist community as a whole. 

In other words, Mongolia's industrialisation involves the 
establishment of branches both in the light and heavy 
industries, but only where the country has the necessary 
internal and external prerequisites and sound economic 
grounding for their development under the international 
socialist division of labour. While building up its national 
industry m every way, the Mongolian Government takes a 
firm stand against any universalis™, duplication, or the 
theory of isolated and all-embracing economy supported 
only by internal resources and potential. 

The cultural revolution, Lenin believed, is a major 
component of socialist construction. 
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lia is going through a genuine cultural revolution. 

Mongol B Qut jfliteracy and introduced compulsory 
lt haS education in the rural areas and seven-year 
PSnjn the towns and aimak centres, 
educate ^ government established an Academy of 
es on the basis of the former Science and Higher 
rT^tion Committee, something that was a major event in 
hp country's cultural life. Mongolian scientists have been 

rking on various urgent problems in the economic field, 
mstory, philology and the natural sciences. 

Mongolia has regularly published large editions of 
writings by the classics of Marxism-Leninism. It has recently 
put out a fourth Mongolian edition of Lenin's works, an 
event' of great importance for the Marxist-Leninist educa- 
tion of the working people. 

Literature and the arts— national in form and socialist in 
content — have also scored considerable successes. There is 
a growing network of theatres, cinemas, libraries, palaces of 
culture, clubs and recreation rooms. 

The 15th Congress of the MPRP in June 1966 summed 
up the results of the creative work carried on by the Party 
and the people, formulated the directives for the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan of Economic and Cultural Development 
(19664970), and adopted a new Party Programme, which is 
aimed to ensure the total victory of socialism in the MPR. It 
formulated the Party's general line for the completion of 
socialist construction, and mapped out concrete ways and 
means for its implementation. The main task now, it said, 
was to develop in every way the productive forces of socialist 
society using the achievements of present-day scientific and 
technological progress, to ensure a high rate of economic 
and cultural development, improve socialist social relations, 
strengthen the working people's communist education, and 
on diat basis to work for a further rise in the people's 
material and cultural level. The Programme said: "The 
central economic problem of the period ahead is to 
complete the build-up of an optimal-type material and 
technical basis of socialism by working for the country's 
further industrialisation, mechanisation of agricultural 
Production, and a higher technical equipment level in every 
sector of the national economy. The Party aims in the near 

tUre to turn the MPR into an industrial-agrarian country 
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with a rational structure of the extractive and djam.fe 

WNMM and a correct and advantage™ ?t£N 
between the major sectors of U,e socialist economy^N 

The nmal results in fulfilling these tasks 
up at the 16th Congress of thf MongS RevoSN 
Peoples Party which was held in Jtme 1971 1, "'^ 

Stt?sas5fls b&ssf- of E ~-» d 

all-round co-opcration with the fraternal soch 1« , H 
the Soviet Union above all. The L'SSR and nit! ," cs > 
countries have held fas, to Lenin's p ec^s the "S^ 
started by Lenin, and the principles of p oletar an , ' 
na.tona ,s,n, and so have worked to 

The sQcialist countries' financial and technical assisranei 
combes to be of great importance for the fall " of 

thebuMW^H^^ h f t piayed an rule in 

a d f 2 FT* ° f lhe U ' a " BaLOT Raih «" l ine, 

1 the wo countries established a joint-stock conmanv 
S;** trough, together severa 

ana oi'' r • ,he , Mo "g«"»^t trust in the oil-exacting 

n „1 '" "r'-'- In 1957 ' when Wongoiia had 

nd s-rv ?h f c° f kS ° Wn in ,hese branches of 

wl PS i h Lm °" ha " clcd over-of its own accord 

1c h ih v;°" ,P r nSal ' 0n - its Mon *°"»<-'ft enterprises to 
stoefc w the Sovniongolmetall con.panv. 
The Sovte, Cnion helped Mongolia toerecta housebnikl- 
tht i, ," 00<hv ° lk '»g combine, several flow -mills, 
machme-ai.d-hvcsiock stations in Ulangom and Vihc Ua 



15th Congiess of (kt MPRP, p . 117 
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d other projects. It has also given Mongolia technical 
distance in building a new industrial centre in Darhan: the 
a e ntre now has an electric-power station, a Kigh-vokage 
electric-power line and a railway line running from Darhan 
to Sharyn Gol, a building combine, a real pit, and a trg. 
jLyatpr. The USSR has also been helping Mongol 1 ' no 
houses, fit out its agriculture with machinery, and carrj on 
prospecting and exploration. 

In January 1966, a Soviet Party arid Government 
delegation, headed by L. I. Brczhn ] aid a visit to 
Mongolia. The visit proved to be a major landmark in the 
further development of the fraternal ties between the two 
countries: they signed a new Treaty of Friendship. Co- 
operation and Mutual Assistance. 

At the present stage, Soviet- Mongolian co-operation 
yjider the Treaty has acquired even greater scope. Broad 
use is being made of new and progressive forms of 
economic co-operation, like the co-ordination or annual and 
long-term national-economic plans, the establishment of 
direct links between ministries and departments of the 
USSR and Mongolia, and the establishment of joint 
enterprises. In particular, work is now in progress on the 
construction of a giant Mongolian enterprise, a copper-and- 
molybdenum combine at Erdeni, which will be one of the 
biggest plants of its kind in the won. . 

Mongolia has also been drawing ever closer to the other 
fraternal countries, which have been giving it Jong-term 
credits and technical assisrance. 

.( Mongolia, for its part, has also been rendering economic 
g?«sttnce to other countries of the socialist system. Thu 
yelped the Korean People's Democratic Eepubji 1 re- 
mutate its national economy, supoiying it free of charge 
J1UJ large quantities of foodstuffs and other good ,. A good 
aeal 0l Mongolian livestock and foodstuffs }..:• „ 

vTtna^ 1 ' b> ' Way ° f g ' fl l ° Dt -' n,ocratic R ^ublic of 
Tlit n 



ao/' v devel °P'nent of Mongolia's !:rrl< links with the 
lem • ^ U,ltrieS has also bccn ™«^"\. Trade between 
an im S S inducted under long-term agreements and is 
™P° rtam form of economic co-operation and mutual 
c tance. Mongolia has been exporting farm produce 
ock, wool, hides, and grain), minerals {tungsten, 



fii.orite), light industry products (woollen cloth, kidst; 
chevrette, leather coats), and furs, and importing £fi? 
cry. equipment and consumer goods. b hln - 

Mongolia's entry into the Council for Mutual >>„„„„■ 
Assmance' in June 1962 opened a fresh chapter i°T 
relanons w,th the fraternal conn.ries. It meant h 
Mongoha was joining in the muWfaceted economic rr! 
opcratton between the fraternal CMEA coS Z 

d^foptnTn,.'' 5 » —'"ate its eco'nom* 

When national pl a „ s f or Mong( ,| ia are bci e , abo 
and co-ordinated with those of other social!?, count ' 
much nnportance attaches to the evening-ou, of eco o' m r 
levels. However tangible its achievements in eco om c 
construct,™, Mongolia has yet to catch tip w,Td f 
economically advanced socialist conntries in UbW 
product.™ level, degree of mechanisation in live n ek 
farming (the main economic sector), and some < „ 
md.cators. Co-operation within the CMEA has becm he , " 
Mongoha to do away with the lag, speed up its econotnk 

r ,™i f « r al Countnes - Ti « Comprehensive Prog, 
lamme of Socialm economic integration provides for a 
number of special measures aimed* fulfil VeVe tasks 

\,„'L i° S , ", the road ,hc Y h »ve covered, the 
Mongolian people took a well-justified pride in the great 
successes they had achieved in every sphere of social life, y! 

uoL'stlf 1 d Ceremonial "Republican Mon- 

goha s half-century ts a portentous jubilee for the Mon- 

hZZ IT 1 • " CStiVal markin S its solflcss struggle and 
heroic labour, and >ts mvioiable friendship with the Soviet 
people and the other peoples of the socialist community. " 2 
,iJ fL,r'' e \ dc,<; g a, ' on ' s "Sit was a fresh contribution to 
tuc runner deepening and development of the all-i 
co-operation between the USSR and the MPR and to 
stronge rumty among the socialist community countries. In 

The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMb \)—m inter- 

FSST, S5 n v rR - in rr ; 3f ** -333 

between /hem development ol economic co-op,nmon 

R Jj^'''*^^ ***** 1974 ' pp- ,3 - 34 < hi 
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ch addressed to his Mongolian friends, L. I. Brezhnev 
* ^liasised: "Your half-century is a major gain for 
Cm >ohitionary thinking and action. It is here, in your 
rCV »-,-,; as in a number of Soviet republics, that Lenin's idea 

1 nut transition to socialism without going through capital- 
1 n has been realised. In this way, the Mongolian Commu- 
nists and the whole Mongolian people have made a vast 
contribution to world social development." 1 

The 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union provided fresh proof of the unity and solidarity 
between the fraternal socialist countries. In the Central 
Committee's Report to the Congress, L. I. Brezhnev showed 
the natural drawing closer together of the socialist coun- 
tries, as manifested in the strengthening of bonds between 
them, the growing common elements in their political, 
economic and social life, and the gradual evening-out of 
their development levels. L. I. Brezhnev said: "In its 
relations with the socialist countries, the CPSU firmly 
follows the tested rule of conducting affairs in the spirit of 
true equality and interest in each other's successes, of 
working out decisions that meet international, as well as 
national, interests." 2 Y. Tsedenbal, who headed the delega- 
tion of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Party at the 
25th Congress of the CPSU, told the Congress that over the 
past few years, the friendship and fruitful all-round 
co-operation between the MPRP and the CPSU, the MPR 
and the USSR has acquired new breadth and depth, has 
been filled with fresh content and embraced new forms, 
rising to a new stage in their development. He reaffirmed 
the Mongolian Communists' steadfast loyalty to Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism, and their com- 
plete solidarity with all the forces waging a courageous 
struggle for peace, national independence and social 
progress, and pointed up the need for a resolute fight 
against Maoism. 3 
Mongolia lakes a firm stand for all-round consolidation of 
e world socialist community, the socialist countries' unity 
^£so!idarity. 

2 p, 34. 

nf y r ;,? rezhT icv. Report of the CPSU Central Committee..., XXV Concuss 

y cpsu, p . in. 

See Pravda, February 27, 1976. 
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The MPRP and all the working people have seen f 
themselves that unity with the USSR, with all true i nt Jf 
nationalists— an idea bequeathed by Lenin — is a neceasJ 
ry condition and sound guarantee of their successful devM 
Opmeni along the non-capitalist road, the road of So 
ciali>t consi ruction, and are doing their best to help en! 
sure the Unity of the world communist movement and 
the socialist community, stronger friendship and solig$ 
rity with the Soviet Union and ihe other fraternal coaS 
tries. 

Mongolia's international positions are becoming increas- 
ingly stronger. By virtue of its policy of peaceful coexistence 
and international co-operation, and its firm suppou for the 
peoples' national liberation si niggle, Mongolia has won 
many friends on every continent. It has been developing 
friendly relations with India, Burma, Algeria, Guinea, and 
other independent states in Asia and Africa, strengthening 
its cultural co-operation with these countries, establishing 
economic links, extending the exchange of government and 
social delegations, and so on. 

The celebration in 1974 of the 50th anniversary of the 
Third Congress of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary 
Party and the establishment of the Mongolian People's 
Republic, which was attended by a Soviet Party and 
Government delegation led by the General Secretary of the 
CPSt" Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev, was a stirring 
manifestation of the indissoluble friendship between the 
Mongolian people and the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
other fraternal countries. 

Many bourgeois observers visiting Mongolia have had to 
admit thai the radical socio-economic changes there have 
been fruitful and progressive. Mongolia's successes can no 
longer be hushed up. The policy of discrimination against 
Mongolia long followed by imperialist circles in the USA 
and other Western powers has ended in utter failure. In 
19G1, the Mongolian People's Republic took its rightful seat 
in the United Nations, and this opened a period of its 
recognition by the capitalist world. In 1963. Mongolia 
established diplomatic relations with Britain, and in 
1965— with France. At present, it maintains normal dip- 
loma! ic relations with more than 40 countries, and takes an 
active pa, t in many international agencies, [ts foreign 




• r n ks have also been expanding: it maintains trade 
eC ? n0 nns C with dozens of countries. 

* crolia's experience is of great international impor- 
1 Its development is an embodiment of the Manrist- 
tanCC st doctrine of non-capitalist development in the 
toward countries, and a vivid example of transition from 
f udalism to socialism bypassing the capitalist stage. The 
lv independent states in Asia and Africa that opt for a 
"odialist orientation, even while remaining a part of the 
Vftfrld capitalist economy, can learn many useful things from 
Mongolia's experience. 

The first revolutionary transformations that mark a 
g<tfitch-ovcr io the non-capitalist road involve the establish- 
ment of a genuine democratic system, elimination of the 
foundations and survivals of feudalism, the ousting of 
foreign capital, restrictions on national capitalist elements, 
and the establishment of a state and a co-operative sector. 
The non-capitalist way provides for a further stratification 
of class and political forces and the gradual rise of the 
Working class to the position of social leader, a steady 
boosting of the productive forces, and a radical transforma- 
tion of the whole economy. In contrast to the developed 
capitalist states, the backward countries have to start their 
advance to socialism wiihout an adequate material basis. 
What with the political and economic pressure front the 
imperialist powers, such a basis can be created and the 
productive forces raised to the present-dav level only with 
the selfless fraternal support of the socialist countries and 
close co-operation with them. 

Mongolian experience also proves that whatever the 
P e ep-going specifics of socialist development in the former- 
ly backward countries, they are also subject to the general 
regularities socialist construction, which are bask to their 
development. 

Above we described the manifestation of these general 
regularities in Mongolia's specific conditions. N r aturally, 
these are somewhat modified in line with the deeply specific 
81 tUation in the country, which invests socialist construction 
Wrtn some purely national features. Thus, Mongolia did noi 
st *n out as a working-class dictatorship, for it had no 
** a tlonal working class at all: proletarian leadership here v, is 
Provided by the MPRP, a Marxist-Leninist Party, and was 
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due to the close connections between Mongolia's rp 
tionary peasantry and the international worfcins c\ H 
Mongolian experience shows that at a certain stage i„ i 
absence of a national proletariat, an alliance better , 
international working class and the peasantry of „• * 
country can well operate in place of a national aliw! 
between workers and peasants. ce 

It was not the abolition of capitalist property that led i 
the establishment of a socialist sector in Mon^P 
economy, for in the sphere of production there was „ 
capitalist property to speak of: the socialist sector ' w ° 
established through a gradual transformation of the nation 
al economy as a whole, and creation of a new economl 
structure based on socialist principles and on a non- 
technical groundwork. 

The transition period in Mongolia was on the whole 
particularly long and had many stages. Its fanning was for a 
long time run on semi-subsistence and small commodity 
lines with the socialist sector playing a fairly small role 

These and other national features in Mongolia's socialist 
construction are manifestations of its specific non-capitalist 
way, which carried the country through a whole range of 
intermediate, additional stages of development. 

To sum up, the record of the people's revolution in 
Mongolia has provided convincing proof of Lenin's thcorv 
about the non-capitalist way, and has also made an 
important contribution to the Marxist-Leninist thcorv of the 
national liberation revolution. 



CHAPTER 6 

ENJNISM AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 



Chapter 6 is, first, an analysis of Lenin's approach to the 
questions of the Chinese revolution; second, a study of the 
advance Leninism has made in China, and the use and 
assimilation of Lenin's theoretical legacy and political 
experience by Chinese revolutionaries in the interests of the 
national-democratic revolution; and third, a survey of the 
struggle between Leninist and petty-bourgeois, nationalist 
ideas. 



Lenin and the Problems of the Chinese Revolution 
Before 1917 

The downfall of the Ching monarchy in 1911 ushered in 
a new stage in the Chinese people's struggle to eliminate 
foreign rule and internal reaction, and to transform the 
country's economic and political system on new and radical 
P*s. That stage ended in 1949 in the establishment of 
People's Republic of China. Over that period, the Chinese 
Evolution fought its way through many ups and downs, 
/pjv forging ahead at full speed, and now suffering grave 
„ e ^ ac ks, its main aims being to win national independence 

? establish a politically unified state based on democratic 
Principles, and also to eliminate the various political and 
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economic barriers holding back the development , 
country's productive forces. of the . 

Revolutionaries in other countries naturally ken , 
watch on the struggle for a new China beins waged i ? e 
country s vanguard forces. Lenin devoted much alien V e 
the study and analysis of the problems facing the C " l ° 
revolution. & L ^-«inese 

The Hsinhai revolution, which toppled the Af, nr , 
Dynasty and started the republican era, met with S ymS 
among revolutionary democrats throughout the world 
Russian Bolsheviks also gave it their warm welcome ! 1 
• \T fuelling from "medieval stagnation" of '"h lm 
dreds of millions of the downtrodden and benighted" ! 2 
ground for much hope as well as sympathv. The Chine J 
revolution was believed to hold great promise, an h 
made fore,gners very attentive to what the Chinese 
revo utionancs did and the theories thev developed Thus* 
reso Jution drawn up by Lenin and adopted bv the Prague 
Conference of the RSDLP in Januarv 1912 said: -'Ti e 
Conference notes the world-wide importance of the 
Chinese people s revolutionary struggle, which spells Asia's 
iteration ana undermines the domination of the European 
bourgeoisie. The Conference welcomes China's republican- 
minded revolutionaries, bears witness to the great en- 
ni^a s n. and complete sympathy with which Russia's 
proletariat has followed the successes of the revolutionary 
people in China, and condemns Russian liberalism, which 
has supported the tsarist policy of aggrandisement. " 

W July 1912, the Bolshevik newspaper Nevskaw Zvezda 
carried an article by the Chinese revolutionary democrat, 
Su„ Yat-scn entitled, "The Social Significance of the 
^ftinese Revolution ". z The same issue carried an article bv 
Lenin entitled "Democracy and Narodism in China", which 
analysed and gave an assessment of Sun Vat-sen's views. 

oim Vat-sen s article gives a brief account of his political 
programme. A, thai ume> hc believed that the Hsinhai 
revoJimon had led to the implementation of two of the three I 

? v.r Lenin, (:»ih t u-<t \\\,,h. Vol. \% P g& 
Y. \f. Gains!) yam* pohued „ ut ft m tfjt . ar|jcJe Js ;m dh \ ncXUll cd 
vf rsron of bun ttNetfi speech .if April Si lAig, known as "The Principle 

\<> i imf) 5 e and SociaJ Revo,u tion " ( " ce iNWv Azii ' Afrik '' 
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• ] s making up his socio-political doctrine (national- 
pri BC1P op]e's power, and the people's welfare). That was the 
' Snl ' ^'hng v ' cw amon £ lne Chinese revolutionaries, who 
picva ^ e Manch urian emperor's abdication and the 

^^'inal establishment of republican rule meant a comple- 
ll0in o f tne revolution, which, they believed, was a once-for- 
"n act rather than a long-drawn-out process. Having left the 
a »t of caretaker president, Sun Yat-scn said: "In China, 
the principles of nationalism and people's power have 
aJreaSy been put into effect, and it is only the principle of 
the people's welfare that has yet to be implemented." 1 

This idea recurred in the article carried by Nevskaya 
Zvezda. It said: "The first two principles have been 
implemented through the abdication of the Manchu 
Dynast}. We now have to carry out an economic revolu- 
tion." 2 The much too categorical spirit of these statements 
stands out most clearly in the light of his subsequent 
statement that "since the revolution we have seen some even 
more negative phenomena than under the Ching 
Dynasty". 3 

Lenin gave a high assessment of Sun Yat-sen's article, 
describing ii as the platform of the great Chinese democra- 
cy. It offered a convenient occasion for looking into the 
question of correlation between democracy and the Narod- 
nik movement in bourgeois revolutions in Asia. 
. For Lenin, Sun Yat-sen was something of a familiar 
figure, a Xarodnik, though a Narodnik bred on Chinese 
soil. In analysing his views, Lenin continued his old 
controversy with the theorists of the Russian Xarodnik 
movement. 

What was the crux of the controversy? Lenin viewed the 
^arodniks and their ideas from the standpoint of the 
revolutionary working claas. In arguing against them, he 
sought to solve the question of the proletariat's attitude to 

* P ett >" bourgeoisie and its programme. 

«e recognised the progressive message of the Narodniks' 
P«tty-bourgeois theories, for they put forward general 
emocratic demands for eliminating the survivals of serf- 

S 5S Yat sen. Selected Works, p. 138. 
s I«d., p. 564. 
Ib 'd-, p. 332. 



dom and medievalism. The working class had to sunn 
these general democratic demands, which, however h \ 
nothing socialist about them, looked to the past rather thi 
to the future, being "ABSOLUTELY reactionary Ift^ 
MUCH AS they claim to be socialist theories". J tyhfl" 
levelling just criticism against the vices of the capitalist 
system and pointing out the numerous evils engendered bv 
capitalism, the Narodniks made the mistake of taking ^ 
one-sided, metaphysical view of capitalism, refusing to 
recognise that, as compared with savage medieval ways and 
serfdom, the establishment of capitalist relations would be a 
step forward in social development. Back in 1897, Lenin 
described the Narodnik theories as romantic and said that 
Marxism most valued capitalism for "its inherent striving 
for development, its irresistible urge onwards, its inability to 
halt or to reproduce the economic processes in their former, 
rigid dimensions". 2 Lenin remarked that in their fight 
against capitalism, "the Narodniks throw all historical 
realism overboard and always compare the reality of 
capitalism with a fiction of the pre-capitalist order." 3 

As we see, Lenin's attitude to capitalism was scrupulously 
scientific and consistently dialectical. He denounced its vices 
and waged a tireless struggle against it, but pointed out that 
in economically and politically backward countries, capital- 
ism at that period was "an enormously progressive factor, 
one which accelerates social development, draws larger and 
larger masses of the population into the whirlpool of social 
life, compels them to ponder over its structure, and to 'forge 
their happiness' with their own hands" 4 . 

Lenin believed that the Narodniks were mistaken in 
trying to rely on "the undeveloped state of the contradictions 
of the existing system, upon the backivardness of the 
country". 5 Sun Yat-sen, too, pinned his hopes on the 
undeveloped state of China's socio-economic relations, on 
the country's backwardness. There he was like the Russian 
Narodniks, although on various other points the distinctions 
were most pronounced. Like the Russian Narodniks, he 

1 V I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. I, p. 288. 

V.I, Lenin. Collected Work, Vol. 2, p. 214. 

V. L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 2. p. 517. 

V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 214. 
' V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2. p. 246. 




j china to forestall and bypass capitalism. But in 
panted ^ ^ £ USS j a< this was out of the question. 
Chl '- a 'lisit relations had already emerged in China, and that 
Capita i eSS j ve development in that backward country, 
c ^ Yat-sen himself wrote that "China was on the verge of 
Josive industrial development; trade will develop here 
siant scale, and in 50 years' time we shall have a host of 
1 inahais". 1 But trade and industrial development in 
na at that time could only go the capitalist way, and it was 
ssible to avoid that, or to "touch up" this historical 
arity. Russia's experience made that abundantly clear, 
and Lenin had every reason to assess Sun Yat-sen's theories 
as reactionary, "for the idea that capitalism can be 
'prevented' in China and that a 'social revolution' there will 
be made easier by the country's backwardness, and so on" 
was altogether reactionary. 2 

In analysing Sun Yat-sen's "socialist" views, Lenin kept 
emphasising their reactionary nature. One must bear in 
mind, of course, that Lenin used the term "reactionary" "in 
its historico-philosophical sense, describing only the error of 
the theoreticians who take models for their theories from 
obsolete forms of society. It does not apply at all to the 
personal qualities of these theoreticians, or their prog- 



rammes,' 3 



Lenin believed that Sun Yat-sen's theory about prevent- 
ing capitalism was typical of petty-bourgeois "revolutionist 
socialism". The dream about China's transition to "stale 
socialism" was a Utopia, for it was only based on subjective 
sympathies and aspirations, on Western socialist ideas 
borrowed and interpreted without due consideration, 
rather than stemmed from the social conditions in the 
"backward, agrarian, semi-feudal country". In Europe and 
America, the order of the day was to eliminate capitalist 
exploitation and establish socialism, whereas China had yet 
to eliminate feudal oppression through a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. China still lacked the real political 
t0 '-ce capable of fighting for socialism. Lenin wrote: "The 
dialectics of the social relations in China reveals itself 



I Sun Yat-sen, Selected Work. p. 566. 
j V.I.Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 18. pp. 166-67. 
V I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 217. 
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precisely m the fact that, while sincerely Sympathising • , 
socialism in Europe, the Chinese democrats have r 
formed it into a reactionary theory, and an the basis of M 
reactionary theory of 'preventing' capitalism arc chamnuS 
mg a purely capitalist, a maximum capitals tuJlS 1 
programme!" 1 ' Kran ^ 

The anti-feudal edge of Sun Yat-sen's agrarian platW 
gave it a revolutionary-democratic turn. Far from savin, h 
Chinese countryside from capitalism, its implemen tariff 
would have accelerated the advance of capitalism i 
farming. Lenin made some penetrating remarks on jj3 
contradiction between Sun Yat-sen's subjective intemiom 
and the objective content of his agrarian programme 

Sun \ at-sen denied the need for any class struggle he did 
not see the meaning of the contradictions between the 
peasants and the landowners, but nevertheless his pi J 
gramme was progressive, for objectively it led up to 
bourgeois-democratic transformations in agriculture re- 
gardless of the author's intentions. 

Lenin's analysis of Sun Yat-sen's agrarian programme 
hinged on the idea he expressed in his aniclc "A 
Comparison of the Stolypin and the Narodnik Agrarian 
Programmes". He wrote: "...the more a country is lading 
behind world capitalism, the greater the effort it must make 
to overtake its neighbours, the more it has 'neglected' its 
disease', the disease of medieval landowner^ ip and 
small-scale bondage farming, and the more imperative that 
country's need for a radical break-up of all its relations of 
lando.vnership, of all its agrarian system, the more natural 
Will be the rise and wide dissemination in that country, 
among its agricultural population, of all sorts of ideas and 
plans of land nationalisation." - 

Lenin maintained that the establishment of a fixed tax on 
land m accordance with its price— the main plank of Sun 
a 1 !^ n ' s aparian platform — was a form of nationalisation. 
"To make the 'enhanced value' of land the 'property of 
ine people' means transferring the rent, i.e.. land owner- 
ship to the state, or, in other words, nationalising the 
land. 1 Le nm believed that such a reform was possible 

• V.I. Lenin. Copied Work, Vol. 18, p 16? 
' V.l.i.ctiin. Cdtim WwltS, Vol. 18. p. M6 
3 Ibid., p. Ifi7 1 



nitalism as well; moreover, it was not only possible 
under cap h purest, most consistent, and ideally 

but "^P^iism". 1 

perfect f ap ^ ritjcism f Sun Yat-sen's views was one of 

Le . n "u He showed that Sun Yat-sen's views were errone- 
good^. laid bare their ieal substance> w hkh 

u*A nothing to do with scientific socialism, but even so these 

-ts 1 were progressive for China at the time. 

Lenin believed that the essential distinction between 
democrats and the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie was that 
while the liberal was afraid of the mass movement, "the 
democrat has faith in the people, in the movement of the 
masses, and he helps this movement in every way. although 
he fairly often has (as have the bourgeois democrats, the 
Trudoviks) a wrong notion about the significance of this 
movement within the framework of the capitalist system". 2 

Lenin emphasised that Narodnik Utopias (and this also 
applies to Sun Yat-sen's views on the agrarian question) 
voiced a striving on the part of the peasant masses to go into 
battle, promising "them a million blessings in the event of 
victory, while this victory will in fact yield them only a 
hundred blessings. But is it not natural that the millions who 
are marching to batde, who for ages have lived in 
unheard-of ignorance, want, poverty, squalor, abandon- 
ment and downtroddenness should magnify tenfold the 
fruits of an eventual victory?" 3 

In dealing with this kind of theory, Lenin was always 
careful to "extract the sound and valuable kernel of the 
sincere, resolute, militant democracy of the peasant masses 
from the husk of Narodnik Utopias". 4 

Under certain conductions, Lenin regarded bourgeois 
democrats as allies of the revolutionary proletariat. He said: 
"We fight side by side with all bourgeois democrats as long 
as they are true to their democratic principles." 5 

It was the democratic spirit of Sun Yat-sen's views that 
Lenin sympathised with. 



J ibid. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 50-51. 

4 V.I.Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 358. 
- Ibid., p. 359. 

Ibid., p. 230. 
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Sun Yat-sen, Lenin thought, had come from that Dart 
the Asian bourgeoisie which was still capable of repre* 
mg cmcere, militant and resolute democracy, and Jrl 
revolutionary democrat, noble and heroic. 1 a 

Lenin emphasised that Sun Yat-sen's democratic i 3 
originated in the very mainstream of history j n 
deep-going revolutionary movement of the hundreds ^ 
millions who are finally being drawn into the stream «l 
world capitalist civilisation", 2 and, with genuine respect and 
admiration, described these ideas as the great ideology of I 
truly great people, "capable not only of lamenting i,s 
age-long slavery and dreaming of liberty and equality but 
of fighting the age-long oppressors of China". 3 

The peasantry was a social mainstay of bourgeois 
democracy in the Hsinhai revolution, 4 'but it was not 
involved in vigorous struggle to any adequate extent. In his 
article, 'The Struggle of Parties in China" (1913), Lenin 
made a thorough analysis of the configuration of social 
forces in the Chinese revolution, pointing out that the 
weakness of Sun Yat-sen's party lay in the fact that it had 
not yet been able sufficiently to involve broad mams of the 
Cmnese people in the revolution. The proletariat in China is 
still very weak— there is therefore no Jeading class capable 
of waging a resolute and conscious struggle to cany the 
democratic revolution to its end. The peasantry, lacking a 
leader in the person of the proletariat, is terriblv downtrod- 
den, passive, ignorant and indifferent to politics.""' 

Lenin said that the really broad masses had yet to be 
drawn into more vigorous support for the Chinese Repub- 
lic, "but without such ??utsshe support, without an organised 
and steadfast leading class, the Republic cannot be stable". 5 
In other words, as early as in 1912-1913, Lenin was 
already saying that if the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in China was to be completed, there had to be a growth and 
strengthening of the working class in the course of capitalist 



I Ibid., p. 165. 

" V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18. p. 1G4 

J Ibid., p. 164. 

J Ihhl., p. 165. 

a Thid., Vol. 41, p. 282. 

' Y.I.Unin, Collected Works, Vol. 41, p. 282. 



t and the broad peasant masses had to be 
deVel T^nd n involved in revolutionary struggle, 
roiisea a ^ "Lastly, the Chinese proletariat will increase 

L i Cn,n itnber of Shanghais increases. It will probably form 
aS the ni^ ^ cheese Social-Democratic labour party which, 
S °h1p criticising the petty-bourgeois Utopias and reactionary 
■ • s of Sun Yat-sen, will certainly take care to single out, 
Intend and develop the revolutionary-democratic core of 
h f s political and agrarian programme."/ 

Tor various international and domestic reasons (the most 
important of these being the support rendered by interna- 
tional imperialism to the Chinese counter-revolutionaries, 
the weakness of the revolutionary bourgeois-democratic 
group, and the insufficient activity of the popular masses), 
the Hsinhai revolution, though abolishing the Ching 
nioiiarchy, was unable to fulfil the main socio-economic 
tasks of a bourgeois revolution. 

Power in the country fell into the hands of the 
reactionaries, who joined up with the imperialist forces in 
an effort to obstruct the ongoing revolutionary process, and 
prop up the shaky structure of the old, outdated system. Rut 
the revolutionary ferment could not be stopped. 

There was a growing movement for the revival of a 
powerful and unified Chinese state. Some new socialist- 
oriented political groups emerged alongside the Sun 
Yat-sen group: the anarchists, the Tolstoyans, and, finally, 
the Marxists. The Chinese intelligentsia and the students 
were gaining a broader outlook. The trade and industrial 
bourgeoisie was also taking an ever more active part in the 
political struggle. The slogans of struggle for a national 
revival were being tied in ever closer with calls for socialism, 
progress, and democratic renewal. 

China, which had long been known as a hidebound, 
stagnant country, was coining alive. Many forward-looking 
Chinese realised thai J he country had to be got off dead 
centre, but what they did not quite see was where to go, what 
road to take. The October Revolution in Russia provided 
them with an answer. Sun Yat-sen and many other Chinese 
revolutionary democrats decided to "go the Russian way". 



1 V, I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 18, p. 
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nn/ j t . D The , S J? read of ^nin's fdeas 
and the Revoluftonary Movement in China After 
ine October Revolution 

common sense of eimfcaiew U1UI 7« P P d to "** 
tempting then, wi* r^JwS^Itfti^T^ 
supported him in his straSSStas t *P 
period between the H.J„gf' ,- J 1 lna! ' renewal. In the 
victory Sun Yn" sen ,,W ' revolut,on and the October 

thought i, was impossible to bre^ L dL'n d £W ,t ? e 
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and special tactics employed by Lenin and the Russian 
Bolsheviks. He saw these as the key to their success. He was 
less concerned with the Marxist-Leninist doctrine and the 
socio-economic programme of the October Revolution: he 
did not devote much attention to these, because, he 
believed, the Russian Communists' ideas were similar to his 
own principles and differed only marginally, if at all. He 
Believed that he shared his ideas with the Russian rev- 
olutionaries. He said: "Both our Party and the Russian 
Party take the stand of the three people's principles." The 
only difference lay in the methods of struggle the Russian 
methods having proved to be more effective." 

Still, to the very last, Sun Yat-sen did not accept or 
understand the theory of surplus value, class struggle, and 
proletarian dictatorship. His ideas about socialist societ) 
were very different from those of the Marxists-Leninists. 
But tins did not prevent him from studying and adopting 
any Marxist political propositions that he thought would 
help the Chinese people to fight for a better future. 

Sun Yat-sen felt himself drawn to Lenin. He souqhi dkm 
contacts with the leader of the Russian revolution. In the 
summer of 1918, he sent Lenin a telegram of greetings.- Ho 
psiang-ping, wife of Sun Yat-sen's closest friend and 
fellow-fighter. Liao Chung-kai, wrote: "The victorv of the 
October Revolution, which roused the oppressed people- • 
the world, helped Sun Yat-sen to realise thai 'the Chinese 
revolution would never win out unless it followed Russia's 
example'." Soon after correspondence started between Sun 
Yat-sen and Lenin. 1 Sun Yat-sen's letters to Lenin were 
drafted by two of his most loyal associates, Liao Clmng-kni 
and Chu Chih-hsin, and his wife Sun Ching-ling. Sun 

^ Sun Yat-sen. Selected Wnrfo, p. 368. 
China's posts aid telegraph service ai ihe time was in ihe hands of ihe 
imperialists, sn that the telegram was sent over via ihe USA with the help of 
Chinese emigres (see Liu-Li-kai. "Sun Yar-sen's Welcome of the October 
Revolution and His Proposal for an Alliance with Russia". Li Sltih enchilh 
No. 5. 1054. p. 2). In a reply message on August I, 1918. the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. (,. V. Chicheri... .hanked Sun Vat-sen on 
Lenm s behalf and came out in favour of contacts between the Russian and 
the Chinese revolutionaries (see S. P. Tikhvinskv, Sun Ynt-.se,>. Fore!" » fV„ . 
Views and Practice, Moscow. 1964, pp. 222-23, in Russian). 

See Ho Hsiang-ping, Reminiscences abmit Sitn Wif .<e». Moscow, 1966 
pp. 59-60 (in Russian). 
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Yat-sen wanted to send his friends to study in R„ • 
urged rhem to learn Russian. 1 ' s&la an* 

In 1921, in a letter to the People's Commissar for p . 
Affairs, G. V. Chicherin, Sun Yat-sen wrote: "I would I'M 
meet you personally, you and my other friends in Mo, to 
take a great interest in your affairs, especially the orlf^ 
tion of your Soviets, your Army and education j, ,5!U 
Moscow has done, I would like to lay the groundwork t 
Chinese Republic deep down in the minds of the L a 
generation— working people of the days to come With k g 
regards to you and my friend Leniri, and to all those wS 
have done so much in the cause of mankind's freedom <° 
In February 1923, Sun Yat-sen came to stand at the™'^ 
of the Revolutionary Government of South China whirh 
was located at Kwangchow and was in opposition to 1 
Peking government. His positions, however, were precarf 
ous. Since Sun Yat-sen wanted to unite the country but did 
not have any forces of his own, he had to resort to various 
militarist cliques, which, for their part, used his name to 
further their own ends but did not share his democratic 
aspirations in the least. 

In an effort to consolidate his positions and establish an 
efficient revolutionary party and a reliable army, Sun 
Yat-sen asked the Soviet Government for assistance.' Lenin 
considered his request very attentively. In the summer of 
1923, the Soviet Government sent over some prominent 
political and military leaders to act as advisers at 
Kwangchow. In September 1923, M. M.Borodin, one of the 
oldest Bolsheviks, became political adviser to Sun Yat-sen. 
In 1924, the outstanding Soviet military leader, 
V. K.Biucher, went to China to head the team of Soviet 
military advisers. Lenin's envoys, who did their best to help 
the Chinese revolutionaries to organise their struggle, 
enjoyed the Chinese people's sincere respect. They helped 
to establish the National-Revolutionary Army and the 
Whampoa Military Academy to train personnel for the 
army. 

The ideological assistance rendered to Sun Yat-sen by M 
Communist International was also of great importance. 

1 Ibid., p. 60. 

' Sun Yat-sen. 1866-1966, Moscow. 1966. p. 324 (in Russian). 
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•i romoting the establishment of a Communist Party, 
While P^ intern a]so thought it its duty to support Sun 

the k° nnn , or oIetarian revolutionary-democratic orsan- 
Vat-sen s nun ^ / 

• n It did not seek to impose a proletarian programme 
^^proletarian methods of struggle on Sun Yat-sen's 
Kuomintang Party, but helped it with its advice and 
(.commendations to work out and formulate a political 
Satform that would enable it to strengthen its positions, put 
it on a more solid social basis, thus bringing about a fresh 
revolutionary upsurge. The Comintern helped Sun Yat-sen 
and his associates to work out a programme that was in line 
with the urgent tasks of the revolutionary., national- 
democratic movement in China. In doing so, the Comintern 
handled Sun Yat-sen's doctrine of the three people's 
principles with great care, preserving their form but filling 
them with more consistent revolutionary content. In 
November 1923, when a delegation from Sun Yat-sen was in 
Moscow, the Presidium of the Comintern Executive 
adopted a resolution on the national liberation movement in 
China and the Kuomintang Party, expressing confidence 
that "the Kuomintang's three principles, which have been 
basic to that party since its establishment — nationalism, 
democracy and state socialism — will be interpreted by it in the 
modern spirit". Then the resolution went on to spell out the 
new content of the three people's principles. 

Nationalism was to help the Kuomintang step up its 
struggle against world imperialism and its stooges, the 
struggle for China's independence, in which it was to rely on 
broad sections of the peasants, the workers, the intelligent- 
sia and the trade-industrial circles. For each of these 
sections, nationalism was to mean elimination of oppression 
both by foreign imperialism and local militarism. 

1 he second principle— democracy— had to be "regarded 
£°t from the standpoint of 'innate human rights' in general, 
it as a revolutionary principle being used at the present 



m China. One should bear in mind here that i 



m a 



time 

bourgeois society democracy degenerates into a system and 
spr C - r Cry f ° r °PP rcssin S lhc working masses, so that in 
th e k ng - the P rinci P Ies of democracy among the masses, 
fete omiman g should interpret it to make it serve the 
an , rests of China's working masses, that is, ah individuals 
•organisations which stand for genuine struggle against 
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imperialism should enjoy extensive rights and r 
bur those freedoms should by no meanfbe 4t I 
elements and organisations which back foreign 1 ^ 
or their stooges, the Chinese militarists." ""P^aJist, 

The Comintern pointed out that the third . 
p c-state socialism -"will have a revolutionising - 
the masses and mee i with a broad response an.ont ,h ° Cl °» 
mtefprcted to mean nationalisation of 1 5' V !k 
enterprises, hanks, railways and waterway The nSlH 
principle could also be extended 'to natSKHI 
Wh**y. f ° r H ? uld promote the further ^ do t^l 
"f the productive forces. State socialism canno } ° P ; ^ 
preted as state nationalisation of land. The ^ 
"»asses that are in need of land should be told thf 
will be handed over to those who work it, and M 
institution of large and numerous medium and [J* 
landowners, who do not work their land but go i r L 
or serve as government officials, robbing the fann°« bnrh 
m cash rent and in kind, will be abolished. Th^Sa J 
ease the peasants' tax burden, and should give them a great 
Pothred " a r n h e / n from defis 

n-trd%;Vso n on.^ PUlated areaS ' dCVd ^— ° ? 

thJnredT^ 111 - 1 " 5*P** ™ wilh Lcni "'* ««« about 
the need to unite all the revolutionary forces for .1 struff J 

>oung Chinese Communists to overcome their hostility for 
roll ar \ d hlS Kuc>mi »^g Party and to establish 

co-operanon with u something which had a beneficial effect 

n«r « * S . de Xf lo P mcnt . ^ped it to become a major 
political force m Chinese society all the quicker and to gain 
more mtluence among the masses. 

Besides serving to "transform Sun Yal-sen's ideological 
and political activity, the October Revolution had a powerful 
meet on the development of China's revolutionary- 
democratic movement as a whole. While Sun Yat-sen was 
cnietly concerned about Russia's practical revolutionary 
experience, another part of the progressive Chinese intel- 
ligentsia concentrated on Russia's theoretical experience, 
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-eking to get at the substance of the Marxist-Leninist 

contrast to Sun Yat-sen, these intellectuals regarded 
Marxism-Leninism as a coherent theoretical system, which 
had to be assimilated in the aggregate. 

j n J921. these intellectuals founded the Communist Party 
of China, They translated Lenin's speeches and articles into 
Chinese, explained the main propositions of the Marxist- 
teninist doctrine in the Chinese press, and engaged in 
vigorous polemics with the opponents of scientific socialism. 

Lenin's works were first translated into Chinese in 1919. 
The first article to be printed (in part) was his "Political 
Parties in Russia and the Tasks of the Proletariat," 1 which 
was soon followed by full or partial translations of "A Great 
Beginning", the report on the Party Programme to the 8th 
Congress of the RCP(B), "Economics and Politics in the Era 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat", and so on. The 
magazine Hsin Chingkien edited by Professor Ch 'en Tu-hsiu 
played a particularly important role in popularising Lenin's 
ideas. It became the organ of the Shanghai group which 
brought together the various Marxist circles and initiated 
the establishment of the Communist Partv of China. It used 
to carry translations of works by Marx, Engeis and Lenin 
arid popular articles about the Marxist-Leninist doctrine.' 
the third anniversary of the October Revolution in 
-November 1920 saw the publication of the first issue of an 
underground magazine, Kungchantang (Communist). It 
carried, issue by issue, various information on Lenin's life 
and work, and also translations of his CC Report to the 9th 
Cong ress of the RCp(B) speeches at the Sec<>nd Con Qf 

°? in ? nm Imernari °nal. Part of The State and Revalu- 
ing T works - S The Publication of Lenin's works and 
of ° h at,on about Lcnin and Leninism was an integral part 

in nrL Cam ? a ' gI 2 hu r chGd b >' China ' s Marxist intelligentsia 
J£ e Paration for the establishment of the CPC. 

revnl t . Communist Par ty was established in China as the 
-_^onary situation there was gathering momentum. 

^mbeVr/lsig 11 3ppeared in the Pddn * magazine New China, No. 8, 
C ^na ,hl ^ S Ch *V n S; fan e- "Publication and Spread of Lenin's Works in 
Mo *<*. I960, C p I 280 n entidCd Publicntion and S P read °f Latin's Works. 
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Thus in 1919, there was the patriotic Mav a „ 
which f ared in protest against the JapamS. t * OV «** t 
Chtna (stepped np during the F tafc, 
mercenary policy of the pro- [apanese PekiZ War >- *J 
and the decisions of the Paris Peace 
I E^**? j£ China's „a&^ l^gj »N 



j ~* y poncy ot the pro-lapanese Pcki.,,, ar > th, 
and the decisions of the Paris Peace Conferenf/ ^ *^ 
« gross violation of China's nation^ l^i- Wh,ch *5 
movement ™ a vivid expression of .he sS^ ^ 
anges m Chma itself and the powerful Mu2Z n0a 4 



al bourgeoisie taking an active part. he lndus ^ 

Like any social phenomenon taking rylaco at 
social epoch, the Mav 4 Mm J™« ! P Jace at the turn of a 
traditional fea ure of the na ion.T rh ™?™^ S °™ 

count,,., socio-economic balwardne^^he sw ° yl 

foZ^^™?^™ , - Marxism-LeninisJ 
themsrf*« ,r. V l01 >. 01 . the October Revolution, found 

comnosi Vr r • CQUntr > : T,le >' were hazy about the class 
die cc ™™ „, • T Se •° C1Ct> '' and had but « ' ague idea of 
plZTo ?s , P 'f J"? * ass0 ™ li »S " with the working 
<r d o v ', ,°' e ;. f . WaS aIso ha,d 'o overcome the 

ork ' afSS dlsdain for 1'hvsical work and the 
Ik we 7, h-,7 l! '^ r . ecord of 'he communist movement 

e tt, T "e^P*—* Marx^ could not live dowj 

attit uH«« i ) r r 7 , gave nse '° various opportunist 
nf ^ ° f fauh in lhe masses' creative iniuativei 
everyday work among the broad masses, and a 
3 U&e junction or even enforcement methods. 

Po^v eS fl e / anl \ t0 beI, ' CVC in the P*""" of Marxism, 
i evoln inn } f CW Wh ? P eilct ™ed to the substance of 04 
olutionary doctrine. Some saw it only as a stepping-stonS 
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wcr and others— as a means of saving the nation, but 
[°K to grasp its class message. 
The more consistent Chinese Marxists realised that if they 
crC t0 master and use Russia's experience, they had to 
analyse China's socio-economic problems: the complexion 
of Chinese society, and the balance and configuration of its 
class forces. , ... 

Li Ta-chao, m particular, dm a great deal to spread the 
ideas of the October Revolution and socialism. He went 
beyond mere faith in the power of Marxism to the study and 
assimilation of the Marxist doctrine in a purposeful way. Li 
Ta-chao maintained that it was most important for China's 
progressive, revolutionary democrats to make a profound 
study of the October Revolution's multifaceted experience. 
He said: "We must study Bolshevism, put it before the 
people, and tell society the truth about it." J But there would 
be no point in studying Marxism and the Russian Bol- 
sheviks' experience without combining this with an effort to 
analyse China's realities: its society, its motive forces, and 
the balance of classes in the political arena. He emphasised: 
"A socialist who wants his principles to produce any effect 
must analyse the concrete conditions to which his ideals can 
best be applied." 2 Li Ta-chao called for a "movement to 
solve the country's social problems' 1 . 5 He urged the young 
the students, and the forward-looking intelligentsia to go 
among the workers and peasants and analyse the concrete 
conrlmons of their life and work, and their attitudes. He 

InnLtU n , eed t0 Carr >' on broad "Ideational work 
Zlrf* W ° rkerS and P easanrs - " w hat our unschooled, 
2w5 natl0r | P articuIar, Y needs is schools that would 
provide general education for workers " 4 

Octoh, m p aStc, ; ili e of Marxism and the experience of the 
possihl Kevo ! u ; i0n w « tied in with the question about the 
as a S * T ° f ' hat cx P^ience in China. Li Ta-chao saw this 
deal in X fj- Pf ramouilt importance-, 3 and did a great 
__jnthat direction. He was the first to attempt a Marxist 

Nfan) Ta " Cha °' SelefUd Arlkles Rnd S P" ches - Moscow, 1905, p. 131 (in 
3 lf>id - p. 128. 

5 p. 4o. 

Ib,d - P- 171. 



analyse of Chinese society and of the causes heV 
backwardness. Naturally, he could not solve all the n If ^ 
of China's development and the Chinese revo Ju£ b N 
made various mistakes. But the good thing ab 1?' a ^ 
that he was very much in earnest about these problT H 
sought to understand and explain them lrJn u' and I 
posmons. He was the first to undertake a studv 1^ 1 
concrete conditions of the workers and peasants 2 d ! the I 
many articles on that question. * r °te I 

JS^? Tu-hsiu and other Chinese revolutionary d,*. 
pte also played an active part in spreading ^ V a rv?°l 
Leninism and the experience of the October ResX^i 

They were sincere in their desire to di»e 
experience and use it to save their own count/y! \ pS 
note, however, is that since they did not make a H S 

t^VJ ^ COnCrete . so ^-nomic relations 1 in S 
itself, they were sometimes unable to make a deep al 
all-round assessment of the struggle beine Waffe 7u v ? " ld 
and the Bolsheviks. The various . ,f ^ 
between prerevolutionary Russia and China (IU ^ 

del^ZT 3 Iar ^ Peasant population and 

dependence on foreign capital) led them to believe that 
socialism in China would be easy to attain 

thl ru- C . h ' en J U " hsiu and some other Marxists believed 
that China s road to socialism would be an easy one precisely 

cwT; . ltS econom i c backwardness, itspoorh developc| 
capitalist relations, and its extreme poverty 

Lenin specifically emphasised that the absence of the 
necessary material prerequisites, a low level of the produc- 

e forces, far from facilitating, in effect, complicated and 
slowed down the process of social change, which began with 
the take-over of power. 

n J? e ?l S h c° W EK 5 Cm *-M> an outstanding publicist and 
one of the first Chinese Marxists, described the early days of 
tne spread of Marxism-Leninism in China- "We have an 
overpowering interest in the debate on socialism. We had a 
very vague and confused idea about socialist trends and the 
substance of socialism, seeing these as through the mist of 
early morning. We saw a lot of things as through a lace 
curtain." 1 & 



1 Ch'u Ch'iu-pai, Essays and Articles, Moscow, 1959, p. 59 (in Russia")' 
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. the j r effort to draw closer to the working 
In hi. first Marxist circles began to put out special 
masses, tne ^ e wor kers: Laoiuvg chieh (The Working 
ma gazines hfli> Laotung )'t*r?g (The Voice of Labour) in 

?e ?? J laotuJche (The Working People) and Laotui H 
Pek "%ork and Woman) in Canton. 

'"when the Communist Party was being established in 
. he 5 OV i e t Communists and the Comintern rendered 
nrtant assistance to the Chinese Marxists. In the spring 
"f P 1920, a team of representatives from the Far Eastern 
S cretariat of the Comintern Executive headed by 
% M Voitmsky went to China to help the Chinese comrades 
to" master the essentials of Marxism-Leninism , assimilate the 
organisational experience of Party construction, and estab- 
lish links with the working masses. 

In late 1920, Ch'u Ch'iu-pai came to Moscow as corres- 
pondent for the newspaper Cheng pao, and in the spring of 
1921, a big group of young Marxists came over to make an 
extensive study of Party leadership and life in Soviet 
Russia. 1 

In early 1921, an organiser and leader of China's Socialist 
Youth League, Chang T'ai-lei, came to the Soviet Union to 
contact the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern 
Executive in Irkutsk. The Secretariat looked into Chang 
T'ai-lei's detailed report," and rendered all-round assistance 
to the young CPC. 

The campaign to unite the Marxist circles into China's 
Communist Party in July 1921 was an event of historic 
importance, which settled the future of the Chinese people's 
liberation struggle. The establishment of the CPC was 
undoubtedly due to the powerful impact of Leninist ideas 
and the October Revolution. 

In his concern for the education of Communists in Asian 
countries, Lenin pointed out the difficulties in the way of 

e establishment and work of Communist Parties in the 
awkward countries, where precapitalist relations were still 
P^°niinant and the proletariat weak. He said: "Much 

9 J^vda, December 8, 1960. 
Com . re P ort on die state of Marxist propaganda and the work of 
CoiJ nUt " St 8 rou P s ^ China presented to the Third Congress of the 
l9Sl ltUern Was Published in the magazine Narody Dalne^o Vostaka, No. 3, 
6i ' Pp. 322-35, 
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work will have to be done; errors will be inevitable- 
difficulties will be encountered along this road." 1 ' m * n y 

These errors and difficulties were due both 
objective socio-economic conditions in these countri ° 
subjective factors springing from these conditions- «m d 
ism is most easily, rapidly, completely and Ul 
assimilated by the working class and its ideologists wi? S y 
large-scale industry is most, developed. Economic relarifl 
which are backward, or which lag in their developm- 1j 
constantly 'lead to the appearance of supporters of M 
labour movement who assimilate only certain aspects af 
Marxism, only certain parts of the new world outlook 1] 
individual slogans and demands, being unable to make I 
determined break with all the traditions of the bourifeol 
world outlook in general and the bourgeois-democratl 
world outlook in particular." - The situation in China was 
complicated by the overwhelming power of specific feudal 
traditions, dogmas, canons and prejudices, and by the 
dogmatic principles of traditional Chinese education.' 

One of the main difficulties in the development of the 
communist movement in China were nationalist feelings not 
only among the masses, but even among the communist 
vanguard. Lenin said: "...the more backward the country, 
the stronger is the hold of small-scale agricultural produc- 
tion, patriarchalism and isolation, which inevitably lend 
particular strength and tenacity to the deepest of petty- 
bourgeois prejudices, i.e., to national egoism and national 
narrow-mindedness." 3 

If China was to overcome these difficulties, the Comin- 
tern had to implement Lenin's policy of international 
assistance to the Communist parties of backward and 
oppressed countries. 

In January 1922, the Comintern Executive convened a 
Congress of the Peoples of the Far East, which, was held in 
Moscow. The young CPC sent over a big delegation 
consisting of prominent Communists like Ch'u C'iu-pai, 
Chang TaMei, Tcng An-ming and Wang Ching-mei. and 
also Komsomol members and non-Party men. 



V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 233. 
V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. 348. 
V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 150. 
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ss helped the CPC to work out its Program- 

ThC J? Chinese delegates were given detailed informa- 
jne, an p rty an d state work in the Soviet Union. In a talk 
tibtt on r a > teSj Lenin explained that at that stage the 
With l tkm in China had a bourgeois-democratic prong, and 
r evofu a j nlcC { to liberate the country from imperialism 
C feudalism. 1 The Chinese Communists wanted to 
blish their own Party on the lines of Lenin's organ isa- 
C - Sta 1 principles of Party construction, and to channel its 
"^vity along the Leninist way. The First Congress of the 
CPC formulated the Party's main task as that of guiding the 
organisation, training, and struggle of the working class. 
Soon after the First Congress, the CPC established in 
Shanghai an All-China Secretariat of the Trade Unions, 
which provided centralised leadership for the working-class 
movement and launched a campaign to organise workers' 
trade unions on class lines. 

The CPC's central task now was to integrate Marxism - 
Leninism with the working-class movement, and this 
showed once again that Lenin's doctrine on the need to 
spread socialist consciousness among the working class 
applied here as it did elsewhere. 2 But in its efforts to 
establish lasting links with the working class, the young 
Communist Party ran into great difficulties. The Party itself 
was small and consisted of university lecturers, teachers, 
students, petty-bourgeois intellectuals, members of the 
bourgeoisie and even landowners, so that it was hard for 
them to operate among the working masses. 

China's working class was still weak. The industrial 
proletariat, though grown considerably from 1914 to 1919, 
still made up less than one per cent of the country's 
population and was but a tiny section of China's multimil- 
J »on labour army. 3 

Similarly to other backward countries, China's semi- 
proletanan sections, and also the numbers of workers 

O . . See Ti,, g Slum -ho, Ying Hsu-j i, Chang Po-chao, The Influence of the 
Y*r Revolution on China, Moscow, 1959. p. 183 (in Russian). 
3 ^ee V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, pp. 373-76. 

andn | Caily 1920s> China had rou 8 hI >' 3 million industrial workers 
Sec W° . tIiiin 12 million engaged in handicrafts and (he artisan trades. 
Chin a ^ * a nan - Analysis of the Economic Forma, Semi-Feudal, Semi-Colonial 
Moscow, 1959, p. 283 (in Russian). 
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connected with the lower forms of capitalist nrn,i 
even w «h feudal economic forms, SSt?»J 

1 he count,-,'., working class included manv 3* 
Chile ren. wh.le ,he numher of regular ST 01 «J 
small: most workers maintained fairly do c ifnk J ^ th l 
countrystde, and the labour tum-over was ve v t *• 
strong m luenccs of traditional feudal ideoll'v ?' 1 Thf 
craft gum and provincial preconceptions madf i- ' nC ' "* 
organise the workers- and give them class riWn n a!d <° 
Chtnese working class had its s' ong po nt T"^ 1 1 
mdusiral I proletariat was concentrated in a ?e w bi *• • "* 
large modern enterprises. This created the coniZ n?J 
powerful actton by the working class, and also he hS '■!& 
on.te w,th ,he other patriotic forces (the ™*1 
bourgeotsie, the urban peuv bourofvk;* ,h 'Clonal 

Despite the various difficulties, the Chinese CommmJ 

Hon Konf 2? victorious strike by Chinese seamen in 
nong Kong, was coupled with a marked increase in the 

»C m t r. WlW strikes-a purely proletarian 

neonV'' a ? 'i 16 adva "«d class of the whole 

anri m^7T rC ' ead> ' becomi "g a major method of the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

411^1,^?' o 1 ^ 22, the Commil ™ts sponsored the First 
fmnnZ ^"Sress of Trade Unions, which laid the 
unduork for an association of workers' organisations 
under Communist leadership. The Communist-led political 
K2f m thc Pekmg-Hankow Railway Line on February 7, 
UTO was another major event of that period. Its savage 

movclTm m firSt UpSUrge ° f the ^rking-claM 

The Second Congress of the CPC in July 1922 adopted a 
rany Programme, which said that the working class was to 

1 V.J.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol IS, p. So. 
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. a bourgeois-democratic, anti-imperialist, anti- 
tak j ^revolution. A Manifesto issued by the Congress 
* j he establishment of a united anti-imperialist front 
urg eCl fne country, and this was an important achieve* 
^iroog^^ ^ direct reflection of the Leninist decisions 
in ? nL Jd by the Second Congress of the Comintern. The 
\f °mfesto said that "the workers together with the poorest 
easants and the petty bourgeoisie" had to establish "a 
j te d democratic front", and that the national bourgeoisie 
""uki also "join China's other forces in their struggle 
against foreign imperialism and the mercenary Peking 
government". 1 The Manifesto pointed out that if the 
workers involved in a united democratic front were not to 
be reduced to an appendage of the petty bourgeoisie and 
were to have a chance to fight for their own class interests, 
they had to unite within thc Communist. Party and trade 
unions, 2 

The Congress also decided that the CPC was to join the 
Comintern, and issued a special resolution on the need to 
protect Soviet Russia in every possible way. 

On January 12, 1923, the Comintern Executive adopted a 
resolution On the CPC's Attitude to the Kuomintang Party, 
which formulated in concrete terms Lenin's principle of a 
united front. The Executive pointed out the need for joint 
action by the Kuomintang and the CPC in the national- 
revolutionary struggle, and emphasised the cardinal impor- 
tance of Lenin's principle proclaiming the imperative need 
for the development and strengthening of an independent 
working-class movement as an important factor in the 
national-revolutionary struggle. "The Party should main- 
tarn its own organisation with a strictly centralised ap- 
paratus. The CPC should concentrate on the important 
JPecitic tasks of organising and educating the working 
masses and setting up trade unions in order to lav the 
groimdwork for a strong and massive Communist Party." 3 
hist rn,rd . Con gress of the CPC in June 1923 adopted the 
__^c__deci5ion to establish a united national anti- 

PP- 32-34 UW ' n<I ° n lb€ Hist0ry ° f ihe Ckinese Evolution, Vol. 1, Peking, 1957, 
* Ibid.' 

' ft< £xamL 7 in ^ r "' v5 ' rfl< ^ and Tactics ™ the National-Colonial Revolution: 
P<* of China, Moscow, 1934, p. 112 (here and elsewhere in Russian). 
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imperialist front. The Comintern took an active 
helping rt to do so. The Kuomintang and thV^ 4 
Commuinst Party found it very hard to dra >0Un g 
together, for many Communists, as well as Kul^ ^ 
members faded to see the need for a « £ £J 
Secretary-Genera] of the CPC Ch'en Tu-hsiu himself ° nt - 
first opposed to the Communists' joining the K,w as * 
and it was only an explanatory Lnpafgn by 
spokesmen that made it possible to overcome h i 
sectarian misconceptions. e Le ft- 

The First Congress of the Kumontane helri 
Kwangchow m 1924 formalised the establishmen7.fi 
united front: the CPC was admitted into the t Ton 111 
whik retaining its political and organisational Si 
dence. To get the united front going the Ph 1 
Communists had to be steeled ideoIogifSe en & 
and display political tact, and tins was all ihe JS 3 
bemuse then- pohtical maturity and Marxist training 

The implementation of Lenin's strategy and tactics for a 

r^i , mad ? 11 a ma J° r evem of tht international 

revohi lonary struggle. That struggle owed its successes to 

Union If"" 6 ? ! h \'» te ™ a ^ proletariat, the Soviet 

PWBMe the vast experience in struggle 
gained by the working class of Russia and its Leninist Parti 
J*ut m the first round of its revolutionary struggle, the 
Chmese people were unable to score any victon : a joint 
counter-offensrye by international imperialism and internal 
feudal-compradore reaction inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
^fimese peoples revolutionary forces. 

World socialism, the Soviet Union above ail, still lacked 
tne poJitical and material resources that could have 
rendered timely assistance to the revolution in China and 
paralysed the counter-revolutionary policy of the imperialist 
powers and thc domestic reactionary forces. 
>u ™2 e , , . m <*vfwn was to a large extent due to 
tne CPC leadership's mistakes, dealing a heavy blow at the 
i evolutionary working class and the CPC itself. Political 
power now fell into the hands of the Kuomintang elite, 
.Much joined up with the imperialists and landowners in a 
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orist campaign against the Communists, the 
bloody terr va nguard of the working class and the 
reV olut Jonar ? nlll . der i n g hundreds of thousands of rev- 
oeasarm'V' outstanding leaders of the communist 

olutioi^ 1 ™ • £ mo vement like Li Ta-chao, Chang 
nd Ch'iu-pai, Teng Chung-hsia, Chao Shih-yen, 

W o>*\ nnd Chen Yen-nien. In 1929, came the untimely 



a 

Feng ^g^chao-cheng, a popular leader of the Chinese 
d \ rariat The death toll among the CPC members in 
?S 7 1935" has been estimated at about 400.000. 1 These 
ere the nation's best men, ardent fighters for their people's 
freedom and for thc working-class cause. 

Against that background, the CPC's specific features 
stood out in stronger relief. The Fourth Congress of the 
Comintern in 1928 said; "Experience has shown that, in the 
majority of colonial and semi-colonial countries, an impor- 
tant if not a predominant part of the Party ranks in the first 
stage of the movement is recruited from the petty 
bourgeoisie and, in particular, from the revolutionary- 
inclined intelligentsia, very frequently students. It not 
uncommonly happens that these elements enter the Party 
because they see in it the most decisive enemy of imperial- 
ism, at the same time not always sufficiently understanding 
that the Communist Party is not only the Party of struggle 
against imperialist exploitation and oppression, but is the 
Party which, as the Party of the proletariat, leads a decisive 
struggle against all kinds of exploitation and expropriation. 
Many of these adherents of the Party in the course of the 
revolutionary struggle will reach a proletarian class point of 
view, another part will find it more difficult to free 
themselves to the end from thc moods, waverings, and 
half-hearted ideology of the petty bourgeoisie." 2 

Soon after the defeat of thc revolution of 1925-1927, the 
CPC developed a left-adventurist deviation. Lenin em pha- 
sed that at any major turning points in history, when 
revolutions lost out, the petty-bourgeois inability to assess 
tn e objective configuration of forces, to map out and effect 
a switch from one form of struggle to another, and organise 

2 Kommunist, No. 9, 106", p. 98. 
a C °n>iiunisl International, 6th Congress, The Revolutionary Movement in 
Co ' w,, '«. London, 1029, pp. 42-43. 
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workers to general n5S ™» a,tem P' «° ' a Uv 7* 

adventurist action resulted in „ , terr °rism tl 

revolutionary cadres. The six J (W '°T am <4 4e 
jgAe USSR i„ the of the CP^ 

ff^§ capitulationist trend a,ad S^T^ i 
h!r. . V '" 8 3d venturisin within "the rw ' f '" 0UJ «- 

"I*ft"-Wng deviation which £ t^"" 1 * ave io he 
«*KS.mi„?cr„ form t °° k 3 ma "^stly national^ 

That deviation, which is known a,"r;r; • , 
U*»n, the de facto head ofX^CPC^T 8 " 1 - •■ ft H 
consummate expression of Vn.fr • hat per,od < w *l 
re^utionarism.Having £fcg L *°PP°™«| 
^ Chna as a revolution^" one 'I ? L f™ S£d ,*« situ *H 
CPC leaders urged an immeri^,. ,\ L " san and «><ne other 
b>' the Red Arnfv and lh,^f '^-over of lhc b - ; ; 

They believed that n ^ '«,' rgem 1 W ° rkerS a " d P™ a «»- 
China would be ^LhL^Z^ ^^ "Pheavat in 
rar. which would sub en end ' s P ark off a 
This ultra-, cn.olutionan?n! V i i i " 3 WOr ' d 
W» tha, could S»S J ^ d ° Wn ,0 irrigation of a 
first country cn ga^ in , ^ ex!sl( *"^ of the world's 
sharplv criticised the "r ? ' st instruction. Lenin 
revolutions should h. - ti ' Wmg Co "irnunists' theory that 
''Perhaps the au hor7h F "u push " b V ™*™ of war. 
™ amh ° rs bd,eve 'bat the Wests of the world 

1 



mov< 
Par 



worJciiig-dass movement had Jt ,„ " was st '" Vct v tnc 

Peasant struggle Was SmS£?2 l ° rec , Vcr fr °'n &c repress cms, and -he 
Party had yet to bS^M^?^^ «»« important of all. "S 
»** actual 

Tac/jfi.., p . 255). > S[r "gg<e (The Comintern's Strategy " 
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on require that it should be given a push, and that 
rCV h push can be given only by war, never by peace, which 

-htetvc the people the impression that imperialism was 
f eg i t imised? Such a 'theory' would be completely at 
bel "£rp with Marxism, for Marxism has always been 
"noosed to 'pushing' revolutions...." 1 

The loud-ringing Leftist talk, vainglory and disregard for 
the facts, the actual state of affairs and balance of forces 
went hand in hand with persecution of the Party cadres who 
were opposed to the CPC Central Committee's adventurist 
line. That was when the CPC leadership first started its 
harassment of any Party functionaries connected with the 
international communist movement and the Comintern. Li 
Li-san later admitted that he had "labelled" all dissenters as 
opportunists.* 

The CPC leadership sought to misinform the Comintern 
and at the same time to incite the Party cadres against the 
Comintern, rousing nationalist feelings among them. 

Li Li-san's manifestly faulty and ruinous "Left"-wing 
adventurism caused grave concern within the international 
communist movement A special statement issued by the 
Comintern Executive in August 1930 denounced Li Li-san 's 
line as being anti-Comintern and anti-Leninist, and exposed 
his statements that "the Chinese are exceptional and that 
the Comintern fails to see the tendency in the development 
of the Chinese revolution".* The Executive said: "The 
arm-Marxist, anti-Leninist line was bound to result in tricks 
and dodges of - this kind, tricks and dodges hostile to 
Bolshevism and the Comintern."* In September 1930, the 
ihird Plenary Meeting of the CPC Central Committee 
fmm n , Ll " San ' S Leftist m "takes and removed him 
advL Pa . rt y . ,ea dcrship. Thus, just when "Left"-wing 

helped U r m rl^ China WM at 3 critfcsd P iteh ' the Comintern 
In *u C to P ut an end LO this dangerous attitude. 

NonW ??. Umn ° f 193 1 > tope»ali5t Japan occupied 
chanS! ■ 5 ( Manchliria )> and this effected a radical 
J!ll" tne whole background to the development of the 
1 Vit • 

3 S e n m ' Cdleckd Worl is, Vol. 27, pp. 71-72. 

^ p%7nTT °! lhe Ei & h Nalional Con S r ™ °f CPC, Moscow, 

3 /u Russian). 

4 Comintern * Strategy arid Tactics..., p. 290. 
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revolutionary struggle in the country. The wor st 




no* was to revive Lenin's strategy for a united T'-^ 
front but the roots that Left opportunism r >al 
already gone far too deep and were very hard to D h * 
the period between the Kuomintang's F^n^? 
January 1924) and the defeat of the'revol I Ln M 
IS«/» the period of activity of the united ant ; H 
front, the CPC was unable to take a S ut S ^T^ 
approach to the various sections of the tou^H 
consistent y to carry out Lenin's instructions on t't n?', ° r 
reckon with the dual nature of the national hn„ d 10 
The terrorist campaign nnl^TX 
bourgeoisie up®, the defeat of the revolution tendlnl 
intensify the CPC's Left-sectarian attitude to Tl ° 
sections of the national bourgeoisie and so prevttedl 
from niakin assessment of the broad oh c 2 

fvJ 1 , 1 '- VG rV d ° f the estab]i ^ment of a united anti-Tapanese 

^zz m J collfirmc ? that -ioSSSa 

SSSbSmS 1CVOlUli r W f sci * nt ^ A charac- 

sTudaiJ Z T th3t the United from ° f ^ kers > 

■ ' . pC i ly , ^wisie, the bourgeoisie and the 

K2fS?^™? d miI,tar >' t00k ^ape spontaneously, 
S?' !f the GOl \ rSe 0f the P^ople^ resistance to the 
Ja anese aggressors and the movement against the Chiang 
Kaj-shek wjwwtfi capkulatiomst policy. 

«-5h?a- ]caders ^P nas at fet opposed to the tactics of 
est ; b hshing a united front that would include the workers 

33L?1 P a h t T ,C ?" y " minded ^S^isie, which uas din* 
d^L f <=! J ? )aneSC Wession (as during the heroic 
defence of Shanghai m early 1932), but the urgent need to 
have the nauon s patriotic forces consolidated in the face of 
the Japanese imperialist threat, and the extensive expJanat- 
01 y work carried on by the Comintern and the Trade Union 
Imernational-(TUI or Profintern), gradually geared the 
CPC to a radical change in its policy 

nJuf Con V inern and Profintern explained with 

patience and persistence to the Chinese Communists the 
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m c every possible legal method, every possible 
need to Rawing closer to the urban proletarian masses, 
pretext toi j iuom i ntan g's national reformism and winning 
fi? hti £ workers from the class enemy." 1 

Comintern and the TUI kept explaining to the CPC 
d to concentrate on uniting the action of the peasant 
the . neC t i ie Soviet areas with that of the working class in the 
units ii j etar j an centres. The Comintern Executive 
^""hasised in 1928: "The Communist Party is bound to be 
defeated and disorganised unless it realises the need to win 
ovt-r'and organise the masses." 2 The CPC's guidance of the 
Soviet movement also showed a petty-bourgeois revolution- 
ist spirit connected with a subjectivist assessment of that 
stage of the revolution, and an urge to skip the revolution's 
democratic stage. The CPC leadership's general Leftist line 
tended to isolate the Soviet areas still further, to remove 
them from the proletarian centres and the working class. 
The Chinese Soviets, nominally the organs of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry, were in fact organs 
of peasant dictatorship, for they included but a few genuine 
spokesmen for the proletariat. The CPC leadership, how- 
ever, regarded the Soviets as the future organs of pro- 
letarian dictatorship, and set them an unrealistic task, that 
of "introducing actual socialism straightaway". 3 

The decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
(July-August 1935) on the establishment of a united 
anti-imperialist front were of historic importance for the 
future of the Chinese people and the Chinese revolution. 
The Congress put a resolute end to the Left-sectarian 
mistakes in the international communist and working-class 
movement, elaborated Lenin's idea that the struggle for 
peace, the struggle for democracy and the struggle for 
Wcialism constituted a single whole, adapting it to the new 
istoncal conditions, and laving down a clear-cut line for the 
establishment of a united people's anti-fascist front in the 

Sloped countries, a united anti-imperialist front in the 



fF «F>ru PS0 'i Ui0 " ° f tliC 9th Plenar > Meetin £ of ihe Comintern Executive 

2 T f r '' '^28). The Comintern's Stratft>y (\nd Twins..., p. 208. 

3 Ibid. ' 1 

^ Comintern's Strategy and Tactics..., p. 286. 
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colonial and dependent countries, and for the kmi, 
working-class movement. >' of a I 

The Congress devoted particular attention to n 
tion in China, specifically noting that "in r / Sllu ^ I 
extension of the Soviet movement and the stren^h? 
the fighting power of the Red Army must be comb ^T 8 of 
the QcveJopment of the people's anti-imperialist ml. *i 
all over the country".' Setting out the main tasks o ^ 
policy before the Chinese delegates, the CPC spoke n? I 
the Seventh Congress of the Comintern ejfc 91 
now that the nation's future was at stake, thethingwJl 
single out the chief enemy and concentrate the ne^rS 
forces against it. Japanese imperialism was the m,- ,,^' es 
and the CPC had to gear all its efforts to a struggk I 
The spokesman showed the harm that could be d OI f e b v h 1 

Lett -wing anti-Leninist views of some CPC members 2 n 
proposed the establishment of an anti-imperiafc ra* 3 
ban an anti-Japanese front, for that would tend to 
he Chinese people from some of its possible direct 1 
indirect alhes m the fight against JapanJ 

I,n!^ C °r greSS , ad ° Ptcd ^ a Spedal resolu »on reflecting 
™Zl ?° - 7 a mte / n , atlwal Proletarian solidarity and 
making ,t me duty of the Communists actively to support 
he national liberation struggle of the oppressed peoples of 
the colonial and semi-colon iai countries, especially the Red 
Army of the Chinese Soviets". 3 
The decisions of the Seventh Congress were well in lin 

T C . he Chinese P e °P Ie now h ^cl to face. B 

August 193d, the CPC had already started a vigorou 
campaign to establish a united national anti-Japanese fron 
1 ne turn in its policy was a sharp one. 

In its struggle for a united anti-Japanese front, the CPC 
was gradually overcoming its Leftist mistakes. It withdrew 
some of its slogans, like those calling for the overthrow of 
the Kuommtang government, the establishment of Soviets, 
and a take-over of large landed estates. 

The uni ted national anti-Japanese front was established 

1 Seventh World Congress of the Communist International. Resolutions and 
vecmons, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, p. 29. 

" Communist International, No. 14, 1936, pp. 87-88. 
Seventh World Congress of the Communist International. R.^/afiww and 
Decisions, p. 43. 
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i qq7 after Japan had started, on July 7, 1937, 
. Septe« lber iy ' oC cupy the whole of China. 
I large-^ e war io £ stabIishment of the unite d front, 
Three yea rt a* * ^ ^ m {o soom> and thal 

cV C ine^ r f?2f rom 30,000 to 500.000. A point to note. 
ofl hearmy iU ^ ^ q{ [hc nfiW pany memhcrs vm 

i' ort ' eVeI j (mm the peasantry. Now that the Japanese had 
reCI -uited iroi industrial cenlres , links between the 

occupied ail working class were complicated still further. In 

I9 ^be°rihip was up to 3 million, with peasants making up 
g^er cent of the total, intellectuals-? per cent, and 

vktor >' in the Seco " d Wor i d 

War and the routing of imperialist japan's major forces b) 
Soviet Army were the decisive prerequisites for the 
accelerated development and victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tEnof 1945-1949. The establishment of the Peoples 
Republic of China in October 1949 was an event of 
world-wide importance, opening up the socialist road 
before the Chinese people. 



CHAPTER 
7 



AWD T HE PEOPLE'S DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
LENINISM AND Tun (N KQREA 



Lenin, the First Russian Revolution 
and Stirrings in Korea 

Lenin's internationalist programme on the national 
question, his definition of the role and place of ihe 
national-colonial question in the world revolutionary pro- 
gess, and the support rendered by the Bolsheviks to the 
liberation struggle of the peoples enslaved by imperialism 
were of immediate importance for the rise of the liberation 
movement in Korea, as well as in other countries of the East. 

In 1905, Korea was turned into a Japanese protectorate 
and was in danger of losing its national independence 
altogether. Broad sections of the Korean people were 
beginning to ferment in protest against the Japanese 
invasion. The forms of that protest differed from one class 
contingent to another, with the two main trends being a 
cultural and educational movement and action by the 
Justice Army. The Russian revolution of 1905-1907 had a 
barked effect on both these trends. 

News of the Russian revolution reached Korea all the 
quicker in view of the two countries* territorial proximity. 
The core of a fairly large group of Korean political emigres 
J lvi ng in Russia was made up of bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals, some of whom sought to use the 
Russian-Japanese contradictions in their struggle to main- 
tain Korea's independence, and worked in that direction, 
^'bilc others— the more progressively-minded political 

2 1 1 



to experience. The iKsSdffiT' "I '° P*fift 
to master t he revolutionary aC ine ^ < 

•25 t is* ^ their 1 

Russtan Far East.' Most of them ^dTf, '" g » 

fSS3ai=?jasrSsjfc.fi.s 

Russian working oeonf<A I , , - them J° ,n ed the 

at the Tipdonc P-nlrl • i M woiKers uprising 

Thus, /he co^ p g an V ' ™ *f ^ Mountain Strict* 

1906, demand ng/^^ ul!" in Februar ? 
discrimination bvV ^h„ V ^ 30 e " d '° ^ 

lows". Dunns, .'hp L , • author 'ue s against the "yet 

setting fire m h,l^ £ n the Peasant movement, 

pay ^^^f^^ r Z^ ad re "" in *'° 
and pedants tt. u mto S ether with the Russ an workers 

«^ £r ° n a 7 ^ ^ -ore ad- 
ai , experience A nZ 7 great deaI of revolution 

then, a v™ nt S ° nate £« is "fe itself taught 

two Ru^nstfs ^ sed that there u r 

working people E , ^ wh,ch was hosti,e t0 the 
in respect of ^ * 2 P oIicv of P Iund er and violence 

been branded « ^ ■ " d °* er P^ples, and had 

ra " dcd 38 'gnommious by Lenin and the Bolsheviks; 



roore^han 50.000 Korean s" 1 '" T ^*°^ aIone had 104 settlements with 
~ V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 575. 
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■ ' S Russia — a labouring, fraternal Russia., which 
gjudjtenin conC erned over the future of the Korean and all 
" asck *?er peoples, and stood for their freedom and 
th A ° !dence. As Korean and Russian labourers worked 
ther, ever broader sections of Korean patriots came to 
realise that truth. ,-.».*. 
The Koreans were very interested m the Russian 
volution- Korean newspapers carried reports on workers' 
ttfifces, the peasant movement, and armed action by Russian 
proletarians, soldiers and sailors. At the same time, some 
reports on Lenin's theory of revolution, the two tactics of 
social democracy in a democratic re volution, and the 
struggle going forward on the question reached the 
country. Of course, these were scattered, fragmentary and 
sometimes even distorted reports, but they riveted the 
attention of progressive Korean leaders to the theory and 
pracdee df the Russian revolution, stimulated revolutionary 
thinking and helped them to seek ways to win national 
freedom. 

One Korean magazine says: "The first Russian revolution 
was not only something of an eye-opener for the peoples of 
Asia, notably, the people of Korea, which borders on Russia, 
showing them ways of struggle for their country's freedom 
and independence and for democratic rights; it also had a 
powerful revolutionising effect on Korean people." 1 

Now that Asia was awakening— a process sparked off bv 
the first Russian revolution of 1905-1907 — the Korean 
cultural and educational movement, which had its origins 
way back in the past, was opening itself out to more and 
IQn? ,onT Cratic ideas - Enlightened organisations set up in 
dPv 1 d f ° r Dational independence, and urged a 

eveiopment of national industry and culture; they started a 

eu»« m < m for the dev eIopment of Korea's national lan- 
guage, lor purglng it of chinese characters and introducing 

Phasfser! C rl? Srrlp r Th / ir P° lic >'- makin £ propositions em- 
culture t0 ' Korca inl ° the stream of world 

Ruv dei * influence of the theory and practice of the 
still I 30 1 ] CVoIulion - the enlighteners' movement, which was 
____^J^the whole liberal and limited, gradually acquired 

Yoksa Kvahak, No. 2, Pyongyang, 1963, p. 3. 
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some new and important features and develotw 
democratic trend. There was also greater ^.•(• r ° n fcJ 
many enhghteners (mostly ex-emigres to Russia) t^A- 
mvoived in active struggle for their country' ind "T.N 
and for democratic freedoms, taking pan in ?hn P n *"3 
mem of armed guerrilla units. A characterise thiZ'M 
hat while carrying the nationalist message, the e 2l hcre 1 
movement objectively helped to broaden ,h' g h « r lcn «*»' 
people s international tics, giving them fthe K™-, • Wea H 
** > above ail) access to ^ojssr^^t^^ 

The revolution of 1905-1907 also had a marked t 
he Justice Army, and soon after the establishment of ^ 
Japanese protectorate, the Army was fighting acro « H 
whole country. It recruited most of its fighter s LTr 1 ^ 
the peasantry, and also from among miners Te 
poor, and impoverished officials. The Justice Ar t 1 
mem. aimed against the country's enslavement 
had some social anti-feudal features, even ihoM£ 
were not particularly pronounced. g CSC 

As Japan stripped Korea of the last shreds of sovereignty 

hione Z lL.fi ^ er ° r W3S f ° rCed t0 $™ U P W 
throne lor lodging a complamt with the Hague Confer- 

.vL?" 1 ' who . wa ?. vei 7 much concerned with the Korean 
ESSr^S m u S C ?/ llcxt: " Tbe Ha § ue Conference and 

befoie the Second Hague Conference ... with a complaint 
against the Japanese and a declaration of the independence 
01 Korea, the Japanese deposed the Korean emperor, put 
ins son on the throne, and on July 24, 1907, concluded a 
ti eaty with him, providing that all diplomatic relations shall 
be through the Japanese ambassador in Seoul." 2 

Under that treaty, Korea's whole administration was to be 
controlled by the Japanese Resident, while the Korean 
Oovernmimt was not to issue any laws or decrees without 
Japan s consent. The Korean patriots said that the treaty 



NVrlJ Efa! m* 5 "* ,nnt lftr . enCe ~ a c,i P lo "'^ic conference at the Hague (d* 
N^hej lands) ,„ 1907, which dealt largely with problems of international 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 684. 
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A the death sentence on Korea's independence, 
had P asse f ^ v mip ted in uprisings, with ex-servicemen of the 
TheCOU nation/army (disbanded in August 1907 by the 
KOie ^se colonialists) taking an active part. 
■ T3 W liberation struggle in Korea m the early 20th century 
t that the Korean people were gradually rousing 
^"selves to conscious democratic action. In contrast to the 
■ous major campaigns of the late 19th century, the 
va j ar movement now was almost free of any religious 
Sans, shedding the mystical and religious mantle, and 
taking up the slogans of national independence and 
stru g g le against the Japanese colonialists and the feudal 
landowner clique that supported them. Although the 
various Justice Army units did not fight as a single whole, 
they put forward the same, nation-wide demands, so that 
[he Korean patriots made several attempts to set up an 
organisational centre for the Army. 

In that period, the ideas of democracy and independence 
were gradually beginning to blend into a massive popular 
movement. The process was very complicated and con- 
tradictory, because the cultural and educational organisa- 
tions could not head the movement, for most of their 
leaders were against any revolutionary forms of struggle. At 
the same time, they helped to boost that struggle and gave it 
more awareness by spreading democratic ideas. Another 
section of the enlighteners, influenced by the revolutionary 
events in Russia, joined the ranks of active independence 
lighters. Notes on the Suppression of Uprisings iv Korea, a 
secret publication by the Japanese Governor-General's 
onice in Korea, pointed that, out and emphasised that some 
en *gnteners from among the one-time emigres to Russia 
were not only carrying on educational work in Korea, but 
an ? aIso taking part in the establishment of guerrilla units 
Not ^ UTC - n S arms and ammunition on their behalf. The 
« voiced Japan's anxiety over the rise of a popular 
men T movement in Kore a, and said that the detach- 
Ru«i! ded b > r one - finie emigres back from revolutionarv 
presented the worst danger. 1 
e direct links between the Justice Army units in Korea 

ia Panese) Su ^ ression a f Uprisings in Korea, Seoul. 1912. pp. 179-80 
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and the Korean patriots out in revolutiona, 
excepttonal importance for the 4?>*«>»< 
Korean liberation movement. T h lIS , her ,1 ges >" £ 
pimmvc forces u-, 1S ii iocJ their re P r cm ion s, ,a P a »£ 
of the Armvs ,. n nk m „ epressions, the leadership 



of the Army's northern group had 
f-ghter., to Russia, to the Po yet area whM ",*">' of l 
Korean community. The nor he™ vrol * bf 
earned on for ncarlv six vears (1905-llm = , ° Syet M 
dose contact with the liberation movemen m K 
Army untts kctc also established iii Manchuria) 

deil of re'vnT bC '' ati ° n mOWme " t Sned a „ 

deal of revolutionary experience from these 1 i ? f H 

and a more ntense striving for lm ; " TZi^TT^ 
Russia,, worktng people. It was also neural , ha the ^ 
led by one-time emigres to Russia were most iff! ? Un,ts 
well organised for that period , l,hJ f fec "veat^ 
which bordered on Russ^was he ce n V^t'? "5 
fighting, the masses' democratic asnSri™ I ' 0U , ghest 
particularly pronounced, ^pjrat.ons here being 

when'A^T" pe °P, ,e ' s . l!ber «i<>n movement a. the time 

Tanan- To™,, ■ • * J i u — t] e aty between Russia and 
feK^Jf ha « d « Korea. [Some «b 

to m a aim!, fa ' v d • " di P iom =>«c attempts to induce Japan 

ecoTni'd^ ' Sta ' US qU °' tsaris ' Rllssia " entu ^ 
recognised the annexation. 

oOD«e L »l| in ' S RUSS '?' revolu "OMry Russia, continued to 
dSceo thA- C ' Xan0n and °PP™>™. coming out in 
Lenin H n £an '. 3S Wdl as ,he othc r <™al ved peoples- 



J V.I Lenin, C //^ Vol . 39i 

See \. I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 141. 
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* the Japanese imperialists' brutal terrorism in the 
DeSp j tC country, the Korean people continued their 
annexe ^ 5tru gg]e for independence. 
^A^fhat time, when Asia was just awakening, the broad 
s in Korea had yet to hear about Lenin, arid ii was only 
"^^progressive Korean leaders who managed to read his 
S !"rks But the struggle that Lenin and the Bolsheviks were 
V 'aeing against coercion and colonial conquests, Lenin's 
passionate drive in defence of ihe oppressed nations and his 
censure and denunciation of international imperialism did 
nuich to help Korea and the other Eastern countries in their 
liberation struggle. The Russian revolution led by Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks had a profound and progressive effect 
on the hearts and minds of the Korean patriots, on the 
mould and scope of the mass movement in the country, 
helping it to rise to a new and higher stage. 



The October Revolution in Russia 
and the Spread of Marxist-Leninist Ideas in Korea 

Kim U Sung wrote: ' The Great October Socialist 
Revolution had a crucial effect on the Korean people's 
liberation struggle. Its victory helped the great revolution- 
ary ideas of Marxism-Leninism to penetrate this country 
and rapidly to spread across it. 

"The best among the Korean patriots made a deep study 
of Lenin's works, and looked to his precepts for guidance 
™ inspiration in their just struggle for the liberation of 
"icir people.'' 1 

hJv C 0aober victory made a radical change in the 
cKgiound to that struggle, tying in the latter with that of 
^international proletariat and with the socialist country 
Powlrf S i F ? Ult 0f tha1 victor >- The Soviet state provided a 
HberJt ldeoIo S !cal < irjd material base for the Korean 
varin , movemem - Therc deep interest among the 
ment's S SQC , tl0m of Korean society in the Soviet Govern- 
whirh 1 ■![ j forei B" P° lic y fi^ves: the Decree on Peace. 
^iaid down new principles of international relations, 

1 Kii 

. ^ II Sung, Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1962, p. 125 (in 
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denounced annexation in a most resolute wsv ■ 
eg.slat.ve form that the oppressed peopled r^^ J 
struggle was justified; the Declaration „t d , l,b «ati„ 
Peoples of Russia; the address" fy'Z Co° ncfe°< Z 
Commissars of the RSFSR To All the WorU, ,/ Pe °p!e' 
Russia and the East; and the &J£g£^?'*°S% 
pohcy, parttcularly i„ , he sphere of nation" , a ( f° m «'ic 

During the revolution and the Civil YV a r\ 
Russian-Korean border was virtually ODen in , • en '<>* 
closer hnks between the population in V ' eW of 'he 

Russian Far East, news f the oSXr Revohn' in *. 
Soviet Republic's policies and affa rs reached Kor"' ^ 
much delay. Most of the working Koreanfin R W 'H 
out in support of the Soviet power whfch Inri „" 3 H 
freedom and land. Many Korean intemati™ a | g * theai 

arr d 'f \ le K VIg0r0US nationalist propaganda 

cn b cd 1 ^"-W a ™"g md also 

he So v«S T M" ?° rea itSelf l ° fin ^ ° ut more about 
W i rcvt *itionary ideas. 

DeonlA n °?. feniJe 8oiL In March 1 919, the Korean 

o "till i P H1 ^ ation > engendered by the long years 

e^Ef C ° ° maJ ? 1C ' the brutaI terrorism, plunder and 

udhW ? l ^ f ° rth in 3 P° v «ful anti-imperialist 

E f' Y nC o ^ ncarl y 3 "omhs and involved 
something like 9 mi] li on people 

UoZ! S nofn CaUSed b ? domestic contradictions, the 

revn^ " R ™ ol ™™> ™d a part of the international 
Ormh^T 17 ,' de that we P l thc world in the wake of the 
October Revolution. Patriotically-minded sections of the 
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hnureeoisie and especially bourgeois and petty- 
Rorean o ° «, lectua ] s took part m the uprising together 



bourge vor king people. A Declaration of Independence 
nrfth ^uyVorean students in Tokyo in February 1919 said: 
dra the establishment of the new state [Soviet Rus- 

■ SinC Aw//J0'.], the first progressive democratic state, a slate 
S * a ~Aon the principles of freedom and justice, the Korean 
bilSC le°have come to hope that the Korean nation will also 
P e0 ^j e to contribute to mankind's cultural heritage, to the 
cause of peace and justice." 

But Korea's bourgeois sections did not want to go beyond 
national liberation, refusing to accept the October Revolu- 
tion's social message. Hence their dual and contradictory 
attitude. The Korean working class in that period was still 
very weak and, while playing a more resolute role in the 
uprising of 1919 than any other class forces, was yet unable 
to head it. Leadership fell into the hands of the bourgeoisie, 
which eventually made a deal with the imperialists. The 
Japanese military smothered the uprising in blood, murder- 
ing almost 8,000 patriots, wounding 16,000 and arresting 
more than 50,000. But the heroic people did not give in and 
went on fighting. The Soviet Republic gave them sustained 
and whole-hearted support. Thus, on July 26, 1919, it 
issued an Address to the Korean People, which gave a high 
assessment of its courage, pointed out that Korean rev- 
olutionaries in Russia were taking an active part in the fight 
against the interventionists and joining the Red Army, and 
said that their struggle and the liberation movement in 
Korea were part and parcel of one and the same inter- 
nationalist task. The Address urged the Korean people to 
act together with the workers' and peasants' government in 

ussia, for "it is only provided we join our efforts that we 
can drive the Japanese out of Vladivostok and the Land of 
Morning Calm".' 

w i ei V n . saw the oppressed peoples' internationalist unity 
1 the international working class and the Soviet socialist 

j n e ' a nc * i omt anti-imperialist action by the working people 

th* Van , OUS countI ies as an earnest of the eventual collapse of 

l °e colonial system. 
J-enin kept a close watch on the events in Korea, which 

vg Mia, August 15, 1919. 
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was being trampled by the Japanese punitive for 
passionately indignant speech at a meeting oi ib e _ 
the Moscow branch of the RCP(B) hi December 
said: "We recently received a Korean newspaper" ■* 
gives an account of what the Japanese are dohls H fl 
find all the methods of tsarism and ail the latest tech*-* 
perfections combined with a purely Asiatic system of w 
and unparalleled brutality." 1 ' l01t 

The general developments, the 1919 events in partic I I 
attached special importance to the question of an im c ' 
tional ally for the Korean people in its struggle 1 ?* 
independence and social progress. ' • 

The broad working masses had a steady, though sp J 
taneous^ longing for an alliance with the workers' and 
peasants' state, a longing chiefly due to their spontanea 
class solidarity, while the Korean bourgeois national— 
looked to the USA and its support. They did not realise that 
the US imperialists wanted to win Korea over from Japan to 
further their own predatory purposes, and that their 
promise of support, for the Korean people in its tight against 
the Japanese rule in effect meant an attempt to establish US 
domination. Lenin said in 1920: "Take the two imperialist 
countries, Japan and America. They want to fight and will 
fight for world supremacy, for the right to loot. Japan will 
fight so as to continue to plunder Korea. .. But the 
Americans would like to grab this Korean titbit," 2 

Here is Lenin's answer to the Korean people, as well as 
the other enslaved peoples, to the question of who was their 
true ally in their liberation struggle: the international 
working class and its vanguard, the Soviet socialist republic. 

Life itself furnished proof of Lenin's propositions on that 
score, gradually stripping the masks off the would-be 
champions of Korean independence. 3 

The revolutionary events in Korea and other countries in 
the early post-October years showed that the only true way 
io freedom and independence lay in an alliance with the 



j V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 443. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 443. . 
In February 1919, the Korean bourgeois nationalists, who piflil 
their hopes for independence on US support, sent UVir spokesmen to 
Paris Peace Conference, but they were barred from attending- 
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a the international working class. The truth 
enviet « tate an< ir ronld not flash on the masses all of a 
b J this, howcv^ eff£)rt had tQ bc pul in to hd p the m 

sudd« n '^fa^ist-Leninist theory and so find their way m 
master the f ^ plica ted and often contradictory phenome- 
th^ a f ? Jrvolationary epoch, and determine the goals, 

° f t "and forms of their liberation struggle 
purposes anu t _ 0ct0D er years, Lenin was already well 

1,1 th fhrouSout Korea as the leader of the revolution 
m yin % and head of the Soviet, state, but his ideas 
an d the loui ' tQ penetrale ,he ranks of the more 

*£!nced workers and progressive intellectuals. In the 
? Q90s the process gathered momentum, something that was 
1 H,.e to the establishment and activity of the 

largely auc . , 

r^mittunist International. 

Korean revolutionaries attended its First (Constituent) 
Congress in March 1919 and took part in its subsequent 

CG Lenlnhad many conversations with Korean Communists. 
A A Kim, who took part in one of these meetings m 
November 1921 as Secretary of the Korean delegation to 
the Comintern Executive in Moscow, recalls: "We were bent 
on meeting our beloved leader before we left Moscow, and 
we succeeded in it.... In answer to our phone-call, we were 
soon told that Lenin would be very happy to meet the 
Korean revolutionary Li Don Khy, who was Chairman of 
our delegation. The meeting was to take place at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon.... We entered a big hall and were then taken 
into the reception room, Lenin's famous study.... The door 
opened and we saw the familiar and well-known figure so 
dear to us. As in a dream, we rushed up to him to shake 
hands. (He greeted every one of us very warmly, shaking 
our hands with both of his according to Oriental custom.) 
He said cordially: "Very happy to meet you, Korean 
Communists". He sank into wicker chair and invited us to sit 
down opposite him.... We did not want to lose a single 
recious moment (they gave us half an hour), and got down 
business at once. Li Don Khy spoke Korean. He started 
out by saying that we had come to see him as his pupils, and 
would therefore be quite frank with him." 

Lenin, Kim goes on, replied with a smile that their 
P r oposal suited him very well, and asked them to give a 
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detailed account of the situation in Korea and th 
bourmg countries. "As we reported, he would n 
put m sudden questions. Wery soon we were on M 
most friendly terms." Kim writes that Lenin \ht^} ^1 
attentn-ely to what they told him about Japan's ™i V{ $ 
policy in Korea, and wanted to know about th,. ^ 
ground Communist circles and groups in Korea ZaM 
the reasons behind the defeat of the March uprisin 

Lenm asked many questions about the Kore^' 
ohitiouaries* struggle. He said: "We live in culture] rl ^ I 
whereas you have to range the hills and fores* 
imperialists at your heels. You must have i n ^ 9 
support." lcl na »onal I 

"As we rose to go. "Kim went on to recollect "heh^M u 
U Don Khv's hand in a long clasp, and oJie ^ 

;i h ^ gy and firm reso!ve to fight for rhe 

Kim's reminiscences show that Lenin paid much attention I 
to the Korean revolutionary movement, and that the 
Korean revolutionaries loved and trusted him 

As the Soviet people scored fresh victories in their I 
struggle against domestic and international counter- 
revolution and in the socialist transformations, there was 
more and more interest in their affairs, and also in the 
m X,S t ' L 1 ?. n,n,st doc trine, whkh guided them. 
Meanwhile, the situation in Korea insistently demanded 
that progressive leaders should raise an ideological banner 
and decide upon the methods of fighting for the country's 
liberation from the colonial yoke, and for the working 
people's social rights and freedoms. The defeat of the 1919 
uprising, the capitulationist line followed by the bourgeois 
leaders, who looked to the imperialist USA and most of 
whom eventually agreed to a deal with Japan, showed, 
among other things, that the bourgeois nationalists' pro- 
gramme and efforts were inadequate. 

In 1919, the Japanese authorities passed some reforms in 
order somewhat to mollify the Korean people, who had 
been subjected to savage repressions but had not given in* 
and to broaden Japan's social basis in the colony by winning 

1 Tikhookeansknya gazeta, Khabarovsk, January 23, 1929, quoted «« 
Reminiscences about Lenin, 1963, pp. 615-17. 



reeoisie These reforms may have been 
over ,he , ^ rt ailed, and largely declarative, but for the 
sup* 1 * 1 . rr ved to ease up the police regime in Korea, 
time bclIlff jn20s, Marxist-Leninist circles and Communist 
in tlic ,. e being established in the country's industrial 
groups wer fof thc stLlcly Q f revolutionary theory had 
areas ^Y^^ earlier on). Their members recall that they 
bCeI1 ^cretly in small groups, to read the Marxist writings 
v had managed to get, discussed these and argued over 
ht they had read, even though they sometimes could not 
W & n the meaning. Some gave the tasks of the liberation 
^ovement a purely nationalist reading and probed Marxist- 
Leninist theory solely in search of ways leading to national 
liberation. Petty-bourgeois intellectuals made up the core of 
these circles, but there were also some advanced workers. 
Groups and circles established in the country's industrial 
centres, like Seoul, Pyongyang, Inchon, Wonsan, Pusan, 
Taegu, and in areas bordering on Russia, proved to be the 
most viable. 

Communist organisations in the Soviet Far East did much 
towards spreading Marxism-Leninism among the Korean 
masses. The establishment in 1920 of Korean sections under 
the RCP(B) Central Committee and the Far Eastern Bureau 
of the RCP(B) Central Committee added fresh purpose and 
organisation to their efforts. In early 1920, the Communist 
Manifesto and the RCP(B) Rules and Programme were 
translated into Korea; many other Marxist-Leninist works, 
documents, and propaganda writings were being sent over 
to Korea. Pamphlets like Marx and the Materialist Outlook, On 
Socialism, Lenin, The Marxist Doctrine, On Workers' Trade 
Unions, and On the Land Question helped to explain the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Periodicals also played an impor- 
tant role in spreading Marxist-Leninist ideas and telling the 
iqo 6311 masses more about the Soviet Republic. In the late 

■'■Lis, 38 Soviet newspapers and magazines were more or 
£ ss regularly supplied to Korea notably, Pravda, Izvestia, 
K°"isomolskaya Pravda, Tikkookeanskaya Pravda (Khabarovsk) 
*£ d Krasnoye Znamya (Vladivostok); and magazines like 
Kommunisticheshy International, and PodZnamenem 

inMi ma " ^ aS 10 k ear * n mmc * tnat man )' Koreans, 

th eclUa ' s m particular, knew Russian and could read 
ese periodicals. Besides, the USSR was also putting out 
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quite a few periodicals in Korean- < 
Asian Herald, Book far PolZJ ffwf Un > S eatn 
Peasants' HerM EastJn Co n ™L ]^C*?] 
and others. J a P"' Worker, #, v/ Q *d 

Korean revolutionaries living- in Chin. , 

wanted to ge, t0 The es enc e of he xT" ' ' rot 4 
doctnne, but a l» to find ways of J * if i "T^ nin *I 
peoples revolutionary struggle. ThZ mJ" <" Kor<!i » 
Lenm's biography published in Tnlr™ T * stud 7 of 

»^^^^Snd>^ 

such an advanced theory me e \^,t , ™ m ""J" 
pricing people, his t7 a 'chT lg a bo« ST"* f 3 " "* 
Marxist Party the Parrv nf , , . ' , revolutionary 

revolutionaries o dSmine Z ^ T b!ed the Ko ™" 

Lenin's book WfelT ^ ma '", I " l f °J stra «^ 
very important role in dJ i£ ™ e * wl,ch h ^ P^ed a 
Economists' and The elh !h ^T'" 1 ' ro "' ine: of !hc 
Russia, and wUch had dent L ^"V? f * Ma ™ ^ fe 
opportunism in ,h, w ^ 3Vy blmv ' at revisionism and 
parties "ko hrfnS ^ Eu, °P<*« Social-Democratic 

t ,he P pre Ss in; K ° re M to find 

movement Pressing problems of their liberation 

JSfl*^ 2» ,he ™ iona ' were of particular 

eo-alitv «f J2f Fart >'/ vh,c h hinged on the complete 

sss u Ln a s a*js: a* of nations to seif - 

national ^r , druggie against the bourgeois- 

^nahst platform and the activities of the ties £ the 

3 F 

Aelare iSJTand^r SSf*^ lrcnd in R«»«n Social-Democracy 
U of it , ork h & ^ CCmUrfeS - The Economist, narrowed down d* 
conditi 01 \* d 1 2 S ^ U8Klc for h ^er wages, he. ter working 

bourse sk to ,™ and mai "^in c d that* was u P to rhe liberal 
rgco, S ,e to engage m political struggle, denied the leading rate of d* 
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y International, which backed the imperialists' col- 
&SL t policy and looked down on the oppressed peoples. 1 
0l The more far-sighted leaders of the emerging working- 
1 ss movement in Korea realised that its main task was to 
^Tup a Marxist-Leninist Party. But in a peasant country 
3th a small and weak working class, where classes had yet to 
be differentiated on m0 re distinct lines, this was a very hard 
thing to do. The masses got a distorted view of the 
revolutionary doctrine, Lenin's theory, which had gone 
through the prism of petty-bourgeois views and ideas. The 
bourgeois periodical press did a good deal in that direction. 

During the "civilised rule" period proclaimed by the 
Japanese authorities following the i 919 uprising, Korea was 
allowed to have several daily newspapers in Korean, like 
Dong*A Jlbo (The Oriental Daily News) and Ckosun Jiho 
(Korean Daily Herald). Despite some distinctions in goals 
and policies, these newspapers spoke on behalf of the 
Korean bourgeois nationalists, reflecting their inconsisten- 
cies, duality and sharp waverings. Dong-A Ilbo was particu- 
larly active m Korean political affairs. There were also 
various magazines published in Korean in the 1920s, like 
Creation of the World, Morning Star and White Tide 

All the periodicals were subject to strict censorship bv the 
Japanese authorities., who clamped down on any paper or 

whet i sne i 3 m ° mhs ° r CVen lon % Gr > ^nfiscatinl 
P^X;^ ng am ' st5and ™P~ing fine*. Still, thesf 

^Zt^hZr deve ^P ments in S ^iet Russia., which were 

a ten im re < H 1 >- rainded ^tion. of the bourgeoisie had 
f or ways to t b m , S WOrk and doctrine > were Poking 

^del the ^ of the Sovief people 



*T ra ^tshou?fbe P ]ea C ^l: h r HarmfuI idea that lhe -rbng-cla SS 
. Ki m l n Kol 77 V deveI op spontaneously. 

£° r king-Cl a ss jWoucTO^,,/';l U ^^ J ^ tt ^"^ n ' n " fM ^ p Development of Ike 
Ear? 3 ? 5 '' Li D «n Kh "The S^^ f\r WAS 19 ^- P- « (in 
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From the early 1920s onwards, Dong-A Ilbo ran a special 
column "On the Russian State-, carrying information abou 
events in Russia, particularly about Lenin himself: hi 
speeches, work, and health. The newspaper had its own 
correspondent in Moscow, Lee Kwang Yun 

From June to August 1921, Dong-A //&«> carried what was 
perhaps the most interesting article in the Korean 
bourgeois-nationalist press of the 1920s, a instalment 
article about Lenin, which showed that Lenin was vastlv 
popular as the ideologist and founder of the new world and 
that there was deep interest in his doctrine among the 
various sections of the population. The article said: "Why 
are millions of men and women prepared to die for him- 
Because Lenin is their comrade and a fighter for social and 
economic freedom." 1 

The article, as long as a book, devoted much attention to 
Lenin s biography, his life in exile and as a political emigre 
his efforts to establish and strengthen the Party, his strugnl,' 
against the Party's enemies, and his role as leader oftfie 
revolution, termed the "great rejuvenation", and as found- 
er and head of the Soviet state. The paper gave a high 
assessment of Lenin's struggle for peace, and said thar he 
had not only carried out but also saved the revolution. The 
Decree on Land was given special mention as one of the 
most important steps taken by Lenin's governmem, whose 
domestic policy was described as a fight against capitalism 
and foreign policy— as a struggle for a just and lasting 
peace. 

"Lenin is now a symbol of the new spirit, lie is a genuine 
father to his people. He lives, thinks and works for the sake 
ol the people, he champions their interests." 2 

The paper said that he was modest, unassuming, 
far-sighted and a man of principle, that he detested 
phrase-mongers, political windbags, and men intoxic 
with revolutionary phraseology, who did nothing but talk 
about the revolution? The chief message of the article • a i 
that Lenin's ideas about doing anay with social inequalities, 
oppression exploitation and tyranny opened up a new 
historical era. 

Dm\ S -A Wo, August 22, 1921. 
2 Ibid. 
J Ibid. 
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An interesting point to note was that the nationalist 
newspaper carried its article about Lenin just over a year 
after the Japanese authorities allowed its publication. Every 
ten days or so, they would put a ban on one of its issues, and 
up to February 1921 it had been closed down altogether. 
Still, that very summer, it carried its enthusiastic, 52- 
instalment article about Lenin. In 1922, the article was put 
out in book form as Lenin and the History of the Russian 
Revolution and carried a picture of Lenin. 

Lenin's death caused profound sorrow among the Korean 
people, something that was reflected in the Korean press. 
Dong-A Ilbo wrote on January 21, 1926: "Lenin is dead, but 
his immortal ideas stand out in fresh and ever more brilliant 
relief for mankind to see. Lenin was not only a great 
thinker, but a great man, a father, brother, friend, teacher 
and adviser to millions of proletarians, and also a source of 
hope for small (oppressed) nations the world over." The 
article described Lenin as the great destroyer of the old 
world and creator of a new world, a world which the 
workers and peasants continued to build even after his 
death. 

Other Korean periodicals also published articles about 
Lenin, reflecting the great interest among broad sections of 
the population for the leader of the revolution and his 
doctrine. 

At the same time, the Korean bourgeois press in that 
period aired many slanderous inventions about the Soviet 
state, its policy and affairs, and also gave a twisted reading to 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, and this naturally did much 
damage to the spread and assimilation of scientific com- 
munism ideas in Korea. 

These ideas made their way to the masses across 
numerous difficulties and obstacles, blending into their 
liberation struggle. In the early 1920s, workers, peasants 
and intellectuals began to establish their own organisations. 
In 1920, Cha Koum Won, a worker, and Chu Dong Chok, 
an intellectual, founded Korea's first nation-wide pro- 
letarian organisation, Workers* Mutual Assistance Society, 
with 15 branches in the country's major cities. Its pro- 
gramme did not put forward any radical tasks for the 
workers' movement, because that movement was immature 
and its leaders took a reformist stand, but it did a great deal 
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towards uniting the workers. It also initiated the establish- 
ment of tenants' unions. 

Workers in the country's industrial areas (printers, 
metal-workers, longshoremen and so on) began to establish 
trade unions, which operated within one city or even one 
enterprise. 

Young people, women, peasants and intellectuals were 
also setting up their own organisations. 

In the first half of the J 920s, the Korean liberation 
movement developed against a very complicated back- 
ground. The Communists and the revolutionary forces had 
to face stronger and politically more experienced oppo- 
nents—the national bourgeoisie and the national-reformists 
who voiced its interests and did their utmost to head the 
working people's and intellectuals' organisations and chan- 
nel their activities along lines that suited the bourgeoisie. 
What made it worse was that the core of the nascent Korean 
communist movement was made up of petty-bourgeois 
intellectuals, while the working class here had a fairly weak 
foothold. Underground workers' organisations like the 
Proletarian Union and Society for the Study of New Ideas 
established under the influence of Marxist circles and 
Communist groups were also subject to national-reformist 
influence. 1 

The underground revolutionary circles and Communist 
groups tried to establish contacts with legal organisations, 
and to introduce socialist ideas into the mass movement. 
Thus, on May 1, 1923, they helped the workers of several 
Seoul enterprises to stage a mass strike; that day, workers' 
meetings and demonstrations were also held in other 
Korean cities. In 1923, the Koreans began marking the 
International Youth Day (first Sunday in September). But 
the Communist groups, which were disunited, insufficiently 
mature in political terms, and a prey to infighting, were 
unable to head the masses' action. One also had to bear in 
mind that the Japanese authorities tended to clamp down 
on the true revolutionary forces much more savagely than 
on the national-reformists, even when the latter put forward 
anti-Japanese slogans. 



The national-reformists wanted Korea to have autonomy within the 
Japanese Empire. 
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The Communist Party of Korea was established on April 
17 1925, in this very difficult situation, and the Communist 
Youth Union— on April 18. The Party's Manifesto correctly 
formulated the anti-imperialist tasks facing the Korean 
revolution, but said virtually nothing about any agrarian 
tasks. Lenin emphasised, however, that it would be Utopian 
to think that proletarian parties— where these could 
emerge at all in a largely agrarian country— "can pursue 
communist tactics and a communist policy, without estab- 
lishing definite relations with the peasant movement and 
without giving it effective support". 1 But the Korean 
Communists' Manifesto did not formulate any anti-feudal 
tasks for the coming revolution. 

The Communist Party's attitude to the bourgeoisie's 
claims to hegemony, to leadership of the liberation move- 
ment, was of particular importance for ensuring the Party's 
fighting efficiency. But here, too, the CPK did not have any 
clear-cut or coherent line. Some thought these claims to be 
justified and recognised the bourgeoisie's leading role in the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, while others took a sec- 
tarian stand and denied the national bourgeoisie not only 
the right to leadership but also to participation in the 
anti-imperialist movement. 

Another grave difficult)' facing the Communist Party was 
that the Communist groups constituting it had not managed 
to live down their infighting. Nor had they managed to 
organise the Party on strict principles of democratic 
centralism, or to work out its rules and programme. 

But these grave errors notwithstanding, the establishment 
or a Communist Party was a major event in the history of 
the Korean revolutionary movement. As a section of the 
Communist International, the Communist Party of Korea 
began working to gain leadership of die liberation move- 
ment. Despite the constant danger and the savage Japanese 
persecudons, the Communists carried on large-scale pro- 
paganda and organisational work among the masses. They 
had some success in uniting the dissociated trade unions and 
peasant unions, and established links with youth and other 
mass organisations and with the creative intelligentsia. 
Thus, the Communists had a hand in setting up in 1925 the 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 241-42. 
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Upon the establishment of the Communist Party the™ 

Z," u mmC SprCad ° f Ma ^^t-Lenini St writh« 

thro Ughout the country In 1927, the Communists hS£ 
putting out in Korean their own newspaper. Paper fori 
****** theoretical magazine, Theoretical Strujgle, {*& 
in 1928 was renamed 77t? Present Moment- These periodic^ 
sought to spread Jaarxism. In various areas through™ 
Korea the Communists held meetings in memory of Leni 

Karl T lflT h j 5* WOrL MeCti "E 5 in «««tS 

Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg we're also held on 

their ■nntafve. The Communist Party was at the head of a 

big ami-imperialist demonstration in June 1926, which 

proved to be a major stride along the way oward 

cstabbshmg a national front and uniting all the an 

ZS^' 'H P 5 - °" H CPK ' S ****** All-Kor a 
WOTkers and Peasants' Un.on (established in 1924) « , 
d y.ded m 1927 into an All-Korea Workers' Union an 
rl^ rea P r SantS ' r L '" ion ' somcthin g ^at enabled the 
orZT»r Pa, t> ' 10 f0 "° W 3 m ° re distincl dass &* i» these 

Mass ai rests deprived the Party of its more vigorous 
mature, and theoretically grounded cadres. Trials o 
Communists often provided opportunities for passing 
moral judgement on the judges themselves, the Japanese 
obmahsts, and to spread Marxist-Leninist ideas/ but Mil!, 
the Party was being sapped of its strength, and this led to a 
more intensive activity inside the CPK on the part of some 
unscrupulous factional groups. 

til»n Con T ern , bc] P ed lhe P^ty to overcome its fac- 
tionalism and work out a correct programme of action. The 
Theses of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern (1928) 
emphasised that "new forces must be drawn into the 
Communist Party, above all from among the industrial 
L^l™ thl f T 1 ! be D the beSl 6««mec for the Bolshevik 

1*2? ° f thC ? V ty 'f d espeda,I > k wffl Militate the 
absolutely necessary liquidation of the harmful spirit of 

factionalism in us ranks" The Theses said that the nation- 
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a l liberation slogans had to be tied in with those of an agrar- 
ian revolution, Since the working-class section in the Party 
was very weak, and the petty-bourgeois core was unable 
t o ensure unity within the Party or follow a consistent 
Marxist-Leninist line, there was a danger that the Party 
would lose its revolutionary perspective and that the healthy 
forces within it would also be infected. Bearing that in mind, 
the Comintern decided to work to have the existing factions 
disbanded rather than united, in order to pave the way for 
the establishment of a new party, a new leading core for the 
liberation movement. 

Accordingly, in 1928, the Communist Party of Korea was 
disbanded, and in December 1928, a plenary session of the 
Comintern Executive adopted theses on the tasks facing the 
Korean Communists. The main thing now was to establish a 
monolithic, well-cemented party with a proletarian core and 
iron discipline, a party which could combine the national 
liberation and the class tasks of the revolution correctly. 
This was the right way for setting up a Leninist Party in a 
largely peasant country. 

The Comintern's recommendations did much to help the 
Korean Communists, who were working to establish a 
Marxist-Leninist vanguard for the Korean revolutionary 
movement. The Comintern and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union did their best to help them achieve their goal, 
and gave them theoretical training. 

The underground Communist groups, set up in the 
country's industrial areas upon the disbandment of the 
Communit Party, sought to establish contacts with mass 
organisations, formed circles for the study of revolutionary 
doctrine, put out and circulated newspapers, leaflets and 
proclamations among the masses, and held meetings and 
demonstrations to mark revolutionary red-letter days. 

The young Korean proletariat was coming to the fore in 
ever more confident strides. Thus, in the autumn of 1928 f 
the workers of Wonsan staged a three-month general strike 
with vigorous Communist participation; in 1930, there was 
action by the miners of Shinhoon, and in early 1931, a 
workers' strike in Chongjin. 

In the late 1920s, the peasant movement also had more 
thrust and was better organised. The qualitative changes in 
the movement were to be seen from the Tanchon uprising, 
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the massive peasant action in other areas, the n^. 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal slogans, and the peasants' 
participation in meetings and demonstrations to mark 
revolutionary red-letter days (1929-1931). 

In that period, the Korean young were also taking 
massive anti-imperialist action, which involved tens of 
thousands of students from more than 200 educational 
establishments. Workers, peasants and teachers came out in 
their support. The students circulated leaflets saying, "Long 
live the liberation of the Korean people and all the 
oppressed peoples!" In Seoul, they carried red banners. 

It was not only the Japanese authorities, but also the 
Korean national-reformists, particularly their Right-wing 
groups with colonialist leanings, who were concerned about 
the liberation struggle in Korea, which became particularly 
sweeping during the world economic crisis, and about the 
rise of the working-class movement. 

The national-reformists had to reckon with the vast 
popularity of socialist ideas among the masses, and took to 
saying that socialism was not bad in itself but could not be 
applied in Korea, Korea, they said, in view of its economic, 
social and cultural backwardness and the Korean people's 
"specifics", had to follow a special way. In March 1929. 
Dong- A Ilbo wrote: "Liberalism and socialism are the two 
motive forces of present-day society: socialism— in the 
civilised countries of Europe and America, and liberal- 
ism—in the backward countries of Asia and Africa," 1 To 
switch the masses' attention away from class problems, the 
national- reformists put forward the thesis that national 
struggle led to unity, and class struggle to disunity. 

The Comintern and the CPSU helped the Korean 
revolutionary movement, which at that time had no united, 
well-organised party of its own, to weather the difficulties. 

In the 1920s, the Korean patriots also extended their 
other international links, particularly with the Chinese 
people's liberation movement. Some of them took part in 
that movement itself: the Northern March in 1926-1927. 
the Canton uprising in December 1927, and so on. Many 
Korean revolutionaries took training at the Huangpu school 
which had Soviet advisers on its teaching staff. 



1 Dong-A Ilbo, March 23. 1929. 
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. <rhout the 1 5 years before Korea's liberation by the 

Th :°Sv t °™ J*P— imperialist rule, the Marxist 

SoV1C V doctrine was gradually blending into the mas 

Sin gle, moulding the organisational and 

Kical basis for a new Communist Party. 

ld ^ow that the world economic crisis was m full swing. 
No w tnai thc Korean reg , me 

W^fSdS he -volutionar forces had to work out a 
ri programme of action , to determine the ways, methods 
foCs of their further struggle. The Korean Commu- 
w wan working in that direction, In the early 1930s, 

t {SrSA^SSTS ^forward therr 
? , of -frraed struggle, the Communists took into accoun 
'rstate of If a s g fn the country, the substantial pohnca! 
^perience gained by the Korean working class ,n the 
Preceding years, and also their past mistakes 
P The mi itarrpolice reign of terror 1 ruled out the 
no sibilitv of legal action, so that the Korean patriots had to 
up arms The new line formulated by the Korean 
Communists was to launch a well-organised guerrilla 
movement in accordance with the situation at the lime, 
SmblXa regular army, and link up the armed struggle 
wkh he other forms of the mass liberation movement 
Various documents of the Korean revokmonary movernem 
alwavs emphasised that the communist line of the 1930s v* .s 
fcrS P application of Marxism-Leninism to Koreas 

TwgaS of the guerrilla movement devoted jnuch 
attention to the training, seasoning and .^log^al and 
theoretical development of its core, which as bemg 
recruited from among the advanced worke and peasants^ 
In April 1932, Kim II Sung came to stand at th head of the 

movement centred in Northeast China, which had a Koiean 



1 From 1929 to 1931. more than 16.000 Korean patriot, were arrested 
for so-called "ideological crimes". 
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population of more than 1 million. Guerrilla 
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n d its scale and nature. In 1930-1935, the Korean workers 
staged more than L000 strikes, and the peasants took 
passive action which often ended in armed clashes with the 
army or tne P°^ ce f° rce - A classified Japanese police 
namphlct said: "The rapid rise of the communist movement 
has greatly invigorated the working-class and peasant 
movement, and has created tensions and anxiety in the 
country. " l 

As the working people's class action gathered momentum 
and communist influence increased, there was greater 
stratification among the national-reformists, with their 
Right wing coming out for downright support for Japan's 
policy (Kim Seun Soo, Lee Kwang Soo, Cho Man Sik and 
others). This was largely due to the fact that Japan was 
involving considerable sections of the Korean bourgeoisie in 
industries which catered for Japan's military needs. 

Lenin wrote that the imperialist bourgeoisie was doing its 
utmost "to implant a reformist movement among the 
oppressed nations". 2 In the 1930s, the Right-wingers among 
the Korean national-reformists did not betray the hopes of 
Japan's imperialist bourgeoisie, but the more progressive 
national-reformist leaders were gradually siding with the 
revolutionary forces. Young intellectuals' unions and 
women's societies, as well as workers' and peasants' organ- 
isations headed by the national-reformists, were showing 
signs of a swing to the Left. 

The situation in the country urged the need for unity 
among all the anti-imperialist forces, for a common 
national-democratic front. In their struggle for a united 
front, the Korean Communists gained much benefit from 
the decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
(1935), which elaborated Lenin's ideas on the national 
liberation movement, on its alliance with the working-class 
movement in the advanced countries, and put forward the 
slogan of a united anti-imperialist front involving the broad 
masses, the peasantry above all. 

The Comintern's Leninist line helped the Korean Com- 
munists to work out the major policy-making principles for 
a united front. In May 1936, they established a National 



1 Public Mood in Korea over the Recent Period, Seoul, 1940 t p. 30. 
8 V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 242. 
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Revival Society as the leading body for a united from u 
m-PfOt programme formulated the anti-imperialist am 
feuaaJ and general democratic tasks of the Korean 3 
non Point one said that the Korean people had to be rafiS 
for the effort to establish a broad and united anti-Japa ^ 
front, overtnrow Japanese rule and set up a Korean I pESg 
eminent 1 he programme provided for sweeping K! 
economy reforms, and reflected the Korean £&|££S£ 

nons^that a united front had to be based on an alli^ I 
between the workers and the peasants 

The Society established cells (variously named) across 
Korea and in the Korean communities in Northeast China 

The establishment of a leading body for the united from 
was an important landmark in the Korean liberation 
JmS^ r Commi1 ™^ equipped the movement with 
SrSS^K^ g3Ve " P erS P ective » and determined 
The colonial administration naturally responded to these 
developments by ordering its police authorities in Korea to 
apply the most severe punishment to any Koreans found in 
possession of leaflets listing Kim II Sung's ten principles 

a led -ijf^ f the K OCi r y ' S P r ™™ W then 

SSfa^* for thls dangerous doc ™ ****** 

Japan's war against China in 1937 set off another wave of 

t^nT^OOO 1 ; W 1937 - th / J 3 P anCSe arre «ed more 
nan 17^,000). The Communist forces now had to operate 
yet more difficult conditions, against the background of 
po ce terrorism and sharply intensified ideological indoctri- 
nation. Even so, the peasants' and women's unions and also 
youth organisations (many of whose members came from 
the non-working sections), to say nothing of workers' 
associations, looked up to the Society and it! principles 

I he guerrilla struggle was increasingly merging with the 
workmg-c ass and peasant movement. The workers staged 
strikes, refused to work on Japanese military orders, carried 
on subversive activity in transport and at arms factories, and 
o gamsed armed units. Many of them went off to join the 
guerrillas in their armed struggle. 

Upon the establishment of the National Revival Society 
the armed struggle on Korean territory proper was 
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■ Mtt.ified In Tune 1937, a Korean guerrilla unit crossed 
Yalu River and made a heroic raid into Bochonbo. Their 

Idress to the city's population urged a resolute fight 
!tunst Japanese rule and for a people's government. 

Before and during the Second World War, there were 
, ntnc marked changes in Korea's socio-economic life. 
Industrial construction, in the military sector above all, 
-welled the ranks of the working class (by the end of the 
Second World War, Korea had more than 2 million 
workers with about 600,000 of these employed at plants 
and factories); the proletariat was being increasingly 
concentrated at relatively large enterprises, and there were 
more skilled and literate workers. This vested the Korean 
proletariat with greater seif-awareness as a class, helping it 
[o develop the qualities of a hegemonic class, even though 
the constant recruitment of new workers from among the 
semi-proletarian and non-proletarian sections had a slowing 
effect on that process. 

The Korean bourgeoisie was also changing, particularly 
towards greater stratification: Japan had involved not only 
the big but also large sections of the middle bourgeoisie in 
the arms industry, while another section of the bourgeoisie, 
especially the petty urban bourgeoisie, was going to the wail 
and being taken over by big capital, Japanese capital above 
all. 

During the war, the national-reformist Right-wingers, 
who were at the top of Korea's national-reformist organ isa^ 
tions, continued their slide towards the imperialist camp, 
ending up in downright coalescence. Their organisations 
fell apart, many of their members joining the active 
independence fighters. During the war, Japan tried to keep 
a tight hold on Korea, but the revolutionary forces 
continued their liberation struggle deep underground. In 
1942, Korea had more than 180 underground anti- 
Japanese organisations. The Communists were at the head 
of the main line of that struggle, and this was of great 
importance for the future of the Korean liberation move- 
ment as a whole, and for strengthening the subjective factor 
of the Korean revolution. 

The guerrilla struggle had a seasoning effect on the 
vanguard forces of the revolution, helped them to mature m 
ideological terms, and moulded the core of Korea's future 
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Marxist-Leninist Party. More and more workers, peasants 
and revolutionary-minded intellectuals were joining the 
Party cells of the fighting units. 

In their efforts, the Korean Communists were guided by 
Marxism-Leninism, and made creative use of Lenin's 
strategy and tactics for the national liberation movement in 
Korea's concrete conditions. This enabled them to work out 
programmes of action for every stage of the movement on a 
truly scientific basis, to decide what forms of struggle, both 
legal and illegal, best suited their current needs, and to carry 
on differentiated work among the various sections of the 
population, following a flexible policy to win over new allies 
to the side of the revolution. 

The communist guerrilla leaders made a point of fighting 
any deviations from the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, any 
manifestations of "Left"-wing adventurism, like, say, insis- 
tence on the part of some leaders upon instant socialist 
revolution, or some reckless uprisings which resulted in 
heavy and unwarranted losses. The Communists also fought 
against dogmatism — against any attempts to copy the 
experience of liberation movements in other countries in a 
blind and thoughtless way. 

The Communists' efforts to do away with the survivals of 
sectarianism, factionalism and clannishness were another 
important line of struggle in the 1930s and 1940s, helping 
to lay the ideological and organisational groundwork for a 
new Communist Parly. 

One-time Korean guerrillas often recall that their com- 
munist leadership attached much attention to questions of 
unity and solidarity with the world revolutionary movement 
and its vanguard, the USSR. Thus, in laying down the tasks 
of their propaganda work r.mong the population, Kim II 
Sung and other leading Communists emphasised the need 
to help the masses know more about the Soviet Union's 
gains and about its strength, and give them a clear account 
of the ideas of scientific communism the Soviet Union was 
implementing. 

During the war, the Korean Communists continued to 
put out underground publications, and to translate and 
spread Lenin's works. Here is an interesting example: in 
1940, a book on Eastern medicine was circulated among 
progressive Koreans. At leas}, thai was what the tide said. 
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t few oases, one suddenly came across a 
But afte hom Lenin's A' * To Be Done? and other such 
parage from Le™ ^ Q ^ 

^t g€ f T emu s and Marxist-Leninist books and pamphlets 

me J nt tv t.r^b e effect on pooular action in Korea. From 
had a very tangmie * vo Ykine class waged an ever 

more yi S o r , ■■ Metallurgical Vvoiks, in 

Sr»£ , S fi Wfd production * 
grtSte wSg for the arms industry (at the Heungnam 
S eal Combine), staged more explosions, started f.re 

"tn^^hde'd^Korean liberate movement at the 

, „u ol Roemlla movement locked to the 

a,r ;'ilXn. Lninisf doetrtne. The movement draw * 
length and faith in victory from the great Sovtet Ln.on 
which embodies Lenin's ideas. 



The Victory of the People's Democratic 
Revolullon in North Korea 

In Aueusl 1945, Korea was liberated from Japanese 
colonial in' e! with the Soviet Union 1^ 
and fell away from the colonial system. The hbei ated peopte 
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were faced with the urgent question of further development 
ways. Their basic interests and the objective needs of social 
development called for the socialist road. The international 
prerequisites were also there, having stemmed from the 
October Revolution, the establishment of the Soviet socialist 
state, the Soviet Union's victory in the Second World War 
and the sharp swing in the political balance of forces in the 
world in favour of socialism. But what about the internal 
prerequisites? Was there a revolutionary situation in the 
country? Lenin repeatedly emphasised that a revolution 
could not be imposed on a country from outside. Those, he 
said, who maintain that a revolution can be ordered from 
abroad are either madmen or provocateurs. 1 Lenin's apt 
remark also applies to the bourgeois falsifiers of Korean 
history, who seek to present the social revolution in Korea as 
an "imported article". 

An analysis of the state of affairs in Korea on the eve of 
its liberation points to the existence of a revolutionary 
situation, which had the principal traits that were formu- 
lated by Lenin. 

The Second World War aggravated the situation in the 
country to an extreme, exacerbating all the contradictions 
within Korean society. The colonialists and their 
stooges — the Korean feudal-compradore elite— could no 
longer run the colony in the old way and had to agree to 
some political concessions (like the 1944 law on suffrage for 
Koreans, and the campaigns for better treatment of 
Koreans). Their advances to the Korean population, their 
attempts to condition it in ideological terms, and the 
intensive propaganda of the thesis about the unity of Korea 
and Japan also showed that the rulers were in the grip of a 
crisis, Korea's Governor-General Koiso put it quite bluntly: 
"Why do we have to talk now about the common origins and 
affinity of Japan and Korea? It is because, the ideas of 
freedom and independence are again afloat.... Unfortu- 
nately, we have to acknowledge that in view of the existing 
economic difficulties, some people have given way to 
Marxist fantasies." 2 - 



1 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27. p. 480. 
" Keija Kipfm, August 3, 1944. 
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tho working people's material conditions 
^^S^sSW^ material and manpower 
became even ^ a ^ ^ there ^ aC ute 

.eso^cesweiemadet ^ d 

shortage of tooa ^ q{ workers and 

rocketed. Somctmng uk * mime rous taxes 

mp Ioyees' wages g peasan ts were deep 

protest among the P°P ul ^ "' bj ^ £actors mu st also 
P Butfora«voluuo^ factors: a 

be combined with he 

tf^^SS^S^ «* capable of 
SuSa revolution and changing soaety. tQ 
By the time J*? an \ rol ^ into a 

fall/ the F? 1 ?"*^ did no" have any 

maior po itical force, and althougn er struggle 

country s hberation b> tue a > !etariat gave a 

and influence of the Korean 

often "^^g&ggSSi 
pivotal to any revo utton He saul hat ^ Pa-mg .^ 

power from one ^'«» ». a f ^^^^ rict y scientific and 

in .he practical political »W( * J?*7£ channel the 
The national bourgeots.e which *an*d to c ^ 

country's development along ^? ou ld no, Realise its 
likely asptrant to V^'^J^ Xrammethst could 

nationalism. , favourable conditions for 



1 V.I. Lenin, mm W*> Vo1 - 24 'P" 44 - 



democratic Korean .state. People's committees were being 
set up as organs of power, and mass democratic organisa- 
tions were being established. 

A characteristic thing to note is that during the mass 
demonstrations staged in Seoul upon the country's libera 
tion, the people carried Lenin's portraits alongside Korean 
national flags. 

But whereas in the North the Soviet Army gave the 
Korean working people every opportunity to follow tlu 
democratic road and the revolutionary situation was suc- 
cessfully resolved, the state of affairs in the South was very 
different: US troops together with the Korean reactionaries 
suppressed the masses' democratic movement and installed 
a reactionary regime, with the USA pulling all the strings. 
So, North and South Korea took completely opposite road's. 

In the North, the working class and the Communist Party 
re-established right after liberation, took the lead in the 
social revolution. The Soviet Army acted in line with its 
internationalist liberation mission and gave them various 
support. It took charge of the plants, factories, mines 
eleetnc-powef stations and railroads that once belonged to 
the colonialists and handed these over to the Korean 
working people. From the very start, the Soviet head- 
quarters in North Korea and the civilian administration 
under it helped the people's committees to set the economy 
going, to revive and develop Korea's national culture, and to 
train national cadres. The Soviet Union also gave then, 
financial support, and sent over various foodstuffs and 
means of transport. 

The stationing of the Soviet troops in North Korea 
paralysed the moves of the Korean reactionaries, making it 
impossible for them to unleash a civil war. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union, acting on its Leninist 
principle of protecting the peoples' sovereign rights, came 
out in the international arena with a forceful protest against 
the USA's imperialist encroachments cm Korea. It first 
started that struggle at the Moscow meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in December 1945, and has been waging it, 
together with other socialist countries, ever since. 

This all-round support — military, political, economic and 
diplomats— made it much easier for the Korean working 
people to tackle the tasks of social transformation. In 
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x thpse tasks the Communist Party of North 
form f Tuned f om the premise that ,hey could W be 
*°,Ta simultaneously, but only through definite stages, and 
^TmTktp any of these would be very dangerous. A 
SfJtot p ogramme drawn up by the Communist Party m 
1946 as a platform for the Provisional People s 
romm't ce of North Korea reflected the general demo 
Santi-imperialist and anti-feudal prion.y tasks of he 
Korean revolution (land reform, nationalisation of he 
nrfuttry transport, means of communication and ban.,s 
w had belonged to Japanese colonialists and traitors 
jUl L ecfual right/for women and on worker, and 
employees' labour, a reform m education). By 
LTs had in the main been fulfilled and, owing to the fact 
hat they had been tackled under working-class and 
Communist Party guidance, the result was a distinct blend 
"r general democratic and socialist content. At. he very 
Cage of the revolution, the new authont.es nationalised 
he p tcipal economic resources in ,he country, estabhsh- 
„g I socialist sector and shaping new, socialist relat on o 
Deduction. The transition from the first to the second 
£e that is » a fulfilment of socialist tasks proper, cud not 
Sve v radical regrouping of class forces. The North 
Korean bourgeoisie (mostly owners of small enterprises and 
forne medium-bracket businessmen and merchants, becat e 
the bigger, reactionary-minded bourgeois had fled to South 
Korea) had to join in the socialist transformations. In lis 
f£Sd£ NaU Lenin emphasised that favourable cond, 
tions for a transition of this kind implied an absolutely 
& victory of the proletariat, the abso utc hopelessness 
of he position of the capitalists, the absolute necessity for 
mem to display the most scrupulous obedtence and their 
readiness to do so". 1 , tth ^ 

The Communist Party of N ^ Kore ^^™ f ^ 
tisks of restructurinff society m the northern part ot an 
ectomical ^backward and artificially divided country, 
Xd fLenin's doctrine for the best sohutons these 
tasks and for the answers to any questions that arose 
because of the conditions in Korea, the general l-naples o 
Marxism-Leninism manifested themselves in definite 



1 V.LLeoin. OAlecU'l Works, Vol. 30, p. 361. 
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-eking dais. &Sfa^d^^ ent ?? a b l oc of (h « 

by the working CaS, ^5^b™ a ™ W^"*? '<* 
only locally. February 1946 !»7k7 t? , C eX,sted 
Provisional' Peopie^ ZoZl^l^X^ ° f • 

manifested itself in ^ednc foU ° rgan ' Slng r ° Ie " a,so 
as »on as it JJ^SttttdE? ft ^^Eng party 
youth ^SJSfttK s un,ons - the deffl ^«fc 

Korea exercised , S e a di^ r o1eZ Un ! St P* ?} Part > of 
of.power and ^tKS ^M^W 
united national frrmt 5 « ~ on *' ? ut d,so through the 
alliance b^^S^M™*^ f °™ for the 
patriotic sections. g the P^amry and other 

t he T ^S;?:^,"ht;o on , omic cha,,ges " Khkh — <> 

statehood SSfaSLSfcE T 3 f° lid base of 
the Korean peook ^l^"^ 31 ,^^ «*M 

menfof a, actional no ° f - the ! r 2'™' The "tablish- 
194S tnade SSSSf* ^ «" 
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j n August 1948, elections were held in North and South 
Korea to an all-Korea supreme organ of power — the 
Supreme People's Assembly, whose first session proclaimed 
the establishment of a Korean People's Democratic Republic 
all d adopted a constitution. A government of the KPDR 
(headed by Kim II Sung) was then established. 

From that moment, ec onomic and cultural construction in 
the northern part of the country gained fresh .scope. An 
important factor here was the mutually advantageous 
Agreement on Economic and Cultural Co-operation with 
the USSR, signed in March 1949, and based on the Leninist 
principles of socialist internationalism. 

In view of the situation in South Korea, the Labour Party- 
took further steps to consolidate the patriotic forces who 
wanted the country united by peaceful means. In June 
1949, they established a United Democratic Patriotic Front 
of Korea, and the Labour Parties of North and South Korea 
merged into a Labour Party of Korea. 

The KPDR Government put forward some constructive 
proposals for a peaceful and democratic solution of the 
Korean problem, but the South Korean reactionaries and 
US imperialists rejected these proposals and in June 1950 
started a war against the KPDR. 

The Korean people's heroic work and fighting under the 
guidance of its Marxist-Leninist Party, the material, political 
and moral support rendered to them by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries, and the movement of all the 
peace-loving forces against the intervention in Korea 
brought about the aggressor's defeat. The Republic sur- 
vived, but it lay in ruins, and its war-ravaged factories, 
railroads, dwellings and cultural establishments had to be 
built up anew. Here again the socialist countries acted on 
their Leninist principles of internationalism and helped the 
fraternal country. From 1954 to 1956, the USSR alone gave 
it 1,300 million rubles' worth of free aid to rehabilitate its 
vital economic sectors. The USSR also helped it to restore, 
reconstruct and put into operation more than 40 large 
Industrial projects. 

In their postwar economic construction, the KPDR Party 
and Government kept to the line of priority growth of heavy 
industry with a simultaneous development of the light 
industry and agriculture. 
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f, Jh f wu f' y i " C ° n0n ; iC rehabi, ^ation plan was success 
fully fulfill and under the decisions of the Thin 
Congress of the Labour Party (April 1956), the Ren i 
entered upon its first five-year period. This was aimed 
complete the socialist transformations in 0^7^° 
trys.de, and to establish a foundation for socialist ".dust v" 
H e co-operation of agriculture served to speed un h/ 
socialist transformations in the handicraft and in X 
industry and trade, which were based on small comn odt 
peasant production and during the war had sufferXav 
os es. By the autumn of 1958, both farming and S oS 
ectors had been reorganised on co-operafive lii es so h , 
he socialist structure now had full sway in everv sphere o 
the economy. Once the co-operation d ^agSrf wL 
e°ch£ tcrm rC WaS 3 br ° ad T*** » <'™a * " 

reLLr:;/;;?odu^^ ch up with the ad — d > 

The Fourth Congress of the Korean Labour Partv (1961) 
formulated new tasks for socialist construction which we, , 
wntten ujt<> the seven-year plan of economic de^o„ 

out an all-round technical reconstruction and a cultural 
: ^unon, and to achieve a steep rise in the people's fig 

The Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual 

tm ZoT:^ USS f R and Ihe KPDR ' 4nedTn July 
o real^ th" ,? 1C ma ^ f ™™ that enabled®!* country 
to realise the seven-year plan. The Treaty cntrerched thi 
iramttonal relations of brotherhood between toW«d 
Korean peoples, promoted the further devefoSt^ff 

dedicated struggle, led by the Labour Partv to lav he 
foundations of socialism and framed the Directs for ±t 

9 1 t P c 1976 ^L Re r PUbIiC ' S eC ,°— development from 
• nd A . C ; on gt-ess identified the strengthening 

SStesrr^s trmn ; ph of sociaiism as *™ Sk- 
it said that people s Korea had become a socialist induslrial- 
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■ e d state. In 1970, gross industrial output was more than 21 
imes higher than that of 1949. Korean engineering has 
been developing rapidly. Other heavy industries — electric- 
power, fuel, mining, metallurgy and chemicals— have also 
P ecI1 considerably developed. The light and the consumer 
goods industries have also been developing at a high rate. 

In 1974, gross industrial output was 90 per cent higher 
than in 1970. Many industrial enterprises equipped with 
new technology have been started. The Soviet people, true 
to their internationalist duty, have been doing everything to 
help people's Korea build key industrial enterprises to 
advance its economic development. At present, more than 
30 such enterprises and projects are being built with Soviet 
technical assistance. Hundreds of Soviet specialists working 
at the various construction sites have been sharing their 
experience and knowledge with their Korean brothers by 
class. 

The development of industry has also helped to 
strengthen the material and technical basis of co-operated 
agriculture. In 1974, the Republic took in over 7 million 
tons of grain, or 3.5 times more than in 1946. 

Important advances have also been made in cultural 
development: all the people can now read and write. 
Universal compulsory primary education was introduced in 
1956, universal compulsory 7-year education in 1958, and 
universal compulsory 9-year technical education in 1967. In 
1972, a start was made on the transition to universal 
compulsory 10-year education. 

The Republic has over 9,000 general education schools, 
over 600 technical schools and 150 higher schools. A 
powerful contingent of the national intelligentsia has grown 
up. Nearly 800,000 specialists with a higher and secondary 
education now work in the national economy. Science, 
literature and art are being developed. The people's welfare 
is being enhanced. 

People's Korea has been extending and strengthening its 
international contacts. It has established diplomatic rela- 
tions with more than 70 countries, while over 80 countries 
have trade and economic ries with it. 

The development of people's Korea, the successes scored 
by its talented and courageous people, led by the Labour 
Party, and the growth of its international prestige are 
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The CC's report to the Fifth Par r commu »»v. 
the Party and the people ^SS^SfT? *at 

to rally with the peoplefof the so i t ™"° nahsm - ""end 
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The patriotic progressive forces of South Korea want 
eace, national unity and social progress. The advantages of 
the socialist way of development, along which people's 
Korea has been advancing, arc a key factor in the 
achievement of Korea's national unity on a peaceful 
democratic basis. 

The KPDR's successes have had a powerful influence on 
the South Korean working masses, revolutionising them by 
force of example, Lenin said: "...we have said, and still say, 
that socialism has the power of example.... We must show 
the significance of communism in practice, by example." 1 

In August 1975, it was 30 years since Korea's liberation by 
the Soviet Army from Japan's colonial yoke. Thirty years 
ago, the working people of North Korea, led by the 
Communists, carried out a people's democratic revolution, 
and visual evidence of this is the radical distinction between 
the results of the development in the North and the South 
over the period that has elapsed. The radical differences in 
the development of the North and the South show very well 
that the peoples can attain true national independence and 
social progress, peace and happiness only if they follow the 
road mapped out by Lenin. 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 457. 



CHAPTER 8 

LENINISM AND THE VIETNAMESE REVOLUTION 



Vietnam in the Perfod of Asia's Awakening 

vlf Dua w F ? 1 Secretai 7 of the Central Committee of the 
Vie nam Workers' Party, has said: "Lenin made a 

h f n f; UlOn 5 the liberation revolution of the peoples o 
he East, notably, Vietnam. He attached great import to 
he Eastern peoples' role in overthrowing world imperial 
ism, and gave then, clear-cut and concrete insertions 
Showing them the way of revolutionary struggle'" 
V^nL i , ai 7, COmmi,llist movement emerged in 

far "r ne'r oTrh ^ ™ toUch wilh d <* ^opmentsln that 
far co ner of the colonial system of imperialism. He exposed 
e purposes of colonial conquest m the foHowll word- 
Let us consider Indian, Indo-China and China hi kZv n 
*« these three colon.! and semi-colonial count e " "h 
population of six to seven hundred million, are subbed to 
S~ the capital of several i£S£ 

r . ■ i \ nrain ' Francc ' J a iwn. thc USA, etc" 2 
Colonial Vietnam was a vivid manifestation of the specific 

winch Lemn termed -usurious". He invalidated t£ 
bourgeois scientists' claim that the developed coital t 
CQUIltnCS had ;1 Rising mission" in the^oniS and 



(in JfSSSSjf* 1 * *** ***** '« Hanoi, 1963. 190 

' V.I.Lenin, mum Wgrks, Vol. 22, p. 294. 
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indent countries, and said that "the bourgeoisie was 
dually introducing slavery in the colonies and subjecting 
fhe native populations to unprecedented outrages and acts 
I' violence, 'civilising 1 them by the spread of liquor and 

HJuHons of Vietnamese farmers had no land, the workers 
an d handicraftsmen lived from hand to mouth, and the 
amercing local industry was being suppressed, while the 
shares of the Indo-China Bank had a high rating in Pans 
and French investors were raking in ever larger dividents. 
French finance capital used various "legal" acts and relied 
on the colonial authorities' armed force to distort the 
country's agriculture and gear it to its own purposes 

The colonial administration was an important part of the 
system of colonial oppression. Indo-China was the first 
"proving ground" where a governor-generalship and 
protectorates were established as a form of colonial rule 
^..The governments of various other colonies were created 
in the image of Indo-China." 2 

The Indo-Chinese protectorates of Annam, Laos and 
Cambodia were an example of how the imperialists tried to 
cover up their colonial rule, an example of the wide variety 
of forms of suppression, which Lenin had pointed out m his 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 
Leninism reached Vietnam in a tortuous way. 
The Russian revolution of 1905-1907 helped to rouse the 
Vietnamese people to political awareness, even though news 
of it reached Vietnam in roundabout ways, notably, through 
the French press. Try as it would, the French bourgeoisie 
could not keep the truth about the peoples revolution m 
Russia from the progressive Vietnamese national intel- 
ligentsia and the more advanced elements among the 
Vietnamese people, who were searching for new ways of 
struggle for freedom and independence. As Lenin watched 
the flames of revolution spreading to most Asian countries 
he said in the summer of 1908 that in China and 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collated Works, Vol. », p. 76. 

2 G. Bamlrais. la politique coloviaU fmnsaw en Indo-China, 1 at is, i**", 

P " ^ At thai time, Vietnam m divided inio three historical pans; Cochin 
China (the sourhicrn part of mc country). Annam (the central part), and 
Tonkin (the northern part), 
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Indo-China, the movement against medieval ways was 
particularly pronounced, that the "new spirit" and "Euro- 
pean currents" there were on the increase, and that the 
old-style Chinese revolts would "inevitably develop into a 
conscious democratic movement", 1 

At the time of the 1905-1907 revolution in Russia, two 
major trends developed in the Vietnamese liberation 
movement, headed by the revolutionary democrats Phan 
Chau Trmh and Phan Boi Chau. Both these leaders 
subsequently ideologists of the Vietnamese national 
bourgeoisie, experienced a difficult ideological and political 
evolution, painful and contradictory, vacillating between 
"traditional" monarchist ideas, the concepts of the French 
Enhghtcners and the French bourgeois revolution, and 
those of Chinese reformers and revolutionaries. The 
Russian revolution, the first people's revolution of the 
imperialist epoch, helped them gradually to arrive, albeit 
through various relapses and inconsistencies, at the need to 
overthrow France's colonial rule and establish a democratic 
republican system. A number of bourgeois nationalist 
organisations sprang up in Vietnam, and whenever anv of 
their members went abroad, they were influenced' by 
revolutionary ideas. Phan Chau f rinh made a trip to 
Europe, where the reverberations of the Russian revolution 
were particularly strong. At the time of the Russian 
revolution, something like 200 Vietnamese revolutionaries. 
Phan Boi Chau among them, were living in Japan, which 
gave refuge to emigres from many countries, particularly to 
some Bolsheviks, like Lenin's associate V. Kurnatovsky, who 
had been hounded out of Russia by the tsarist security 
police. There were also some Russian revolutionaries in 
Shanghai, while Vietnamese revolutionaries, emigrant 
workers, and soldiers on their way to French concessions 
also came to stay in that city. 

Lenin said that once the Russian peasantry had shaken off 
its naive monarchism, the democratic republic would 
become its ideal. 2 The Vietnamese peasantry, too, had vet to 
shed its naive monarchism, for the thousand-vear-old 
Confucian idea that "divine power" was not to be tampered 

* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 185. 
See V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 99. 
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nth had struck deep root among the Vietnamese people. 
Cnnii the new ideas began to make way into the midst of the 
■ffnorant and downtrodden Vietnamese peasantry. In 1907 
and 190 s ' the peasants of Central Vietnam rose up in a 
movement which turned over a new page in Vietnam's 
his tory: the peasants were poorly organised, their goals 
we re contradictory, and they had no weapons, but they 
already had Phan Boi Chau and Phan Chau Trinh's ideas 
inscribed on their banner. They cut off their traditional 
plaits and addressed each other as "dong pao" (fellow- 
countrymen). Developments at the time of the Russian 
revolution also gave a fresh lease of life to the insurrection- 
arv peasant movement headed by the popular leader De 
Tham, which had started back in 1887, but had waned by 
1894. 'in 1905, De Tham's armed bands renewed their 
fighting against the colonialists and carried on until 1913. In 
1908, fearing a possible alliance between the revolutionary 
movements in various countries, the French colonialists 
launched punitive operations along the China- Vietnam 
border both against Vietnamese and Chinese insurgents. 
Here is what Lenin wrote at the time: "That some of the 
participants in colonial plunder are this time greatly 
concerned is borne out by the way the French are acting m 
Indo-China: they helpedthe 'historic authorities' in China to 
put down the revolutionaries! They feared equally for the 
safety of their 'own' Asian possessions bordering on 
China." 1 

In 1912, Phan Boi Chau's revolutionary democrats setup 
their Vietnam Revival Society (Vietnam Quang Phuc Hoi). 
One of the best things it did was to establish stronger links 
with De Tham's insurgents. During the First World War, a 
new contingent of the Vietnamese liberation struggle- 
Vietnamese soldiers from the French colonial army- 
came to the fore. In the summer of 1917, they staged an 
uprising in the Thai Nguyen province, refusing lo fight, 
and the colonialists could not put them down for something 
like six months. The disturbances in the army were an 
important indicator of the mounting national liberation 
movement in Vietnam. Here is how Lenin assessed the 
spontaneous rioting among the soldiers, whom the exploit- 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 185. 
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ing classes had always used as a prop: "...the important 
thing is that [their consciousness] has already awakened 
that the soldiers have started a movement of their own, that 
the spirit of liberty has penetrated into the barracks 
everywhere. " 1 

Analysing the crisis of imperialism during the First World 
War, Lenin showed that the uprisings in the colonies, 
notably Vietnam, were manifestations of that crisis. By way 
of example, he showed the colonialists' brutal reprisals 
against the oppressed colonial masses in French Annam, 
German Cameroon and British Singapore. 2 

The revolutionary-democratic movement in Vietnam, 
which gathered momentum under the influence of the first 
Russian revolution of 1905-1907, paved the way for the 
emergence and development of new motive forces capable 
of implementing the ideas and practical experience of the 
October Revolution in Russia, and creatively applying 
Lenin's doctrine to Vietnamese reality, 

Ho Chi Minh, who played an outstanding role in 
Vietnam's recent history, was one of the generation of 
revolutionary heroes. He was the son of a petty official, who 
was connected with Phan Boi Chan's organisation. As a boy, 
he witnessed the disputes on the ways and means of struggle 
going on among the older generation, and carried messages 
for the patriots' underground organisations. 

The Hsinghai revolution in China had a strong effect on 
the Vietnamese revolutionaries, but did not give any 
answers to Ho Chi Minh's questions. He believed that for 
the most advanced revolutionary ideas on anti-colonial 
struggle one had to look to Europe, rather than the Far 
East. In early 1912, he got a jcb on the French vessel La 
Tov.che-Treville, sailing for Europe. He lived in France. 
Britain, and some other European countries, crossed over to 
America and then back to France, where he did hard work 
and fought shoulder to shoulder with the French pro- 
letarians and men from the French colonies. Upon the start 
of the First World War, hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
and workmen were brought into France from Vietnam and 
other French colonies. In assessing the objective conse- 
qaences of that process, Lenin wrote that "the imperialist 

V. E, Lenin, Collected Wofks, Vol. 10, pp. 54-55. 
" See V. I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22. p. 354. 
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r has helped the revolution: from the colonies, the 
Skward countries, and the isolation they lived in. the 
bourgeoisie levied soldiers for this imperialist war ... the 
S bourgeoisie impressed on soldiers trom .the French 
Ses that it was their duty to defend France They taught 
Them the use of arms, a very useful thing... 

Meanwhile, with France in need ot more foodstuffs and 
Jv materials, there was a marked increase m the ****** 
[ndustrial enterprises in Vietnam, some of these belonging 
o Vietnamese national capitalists. During the war, the o a 
number of workers (seasonal workers included went up 
from *0 000 to 100,000.- Despite the various obstacles, the 
Lks of the patriotically-minded Vietnamese intelligentsia 
ontinued to grow. -Down with French ru e!" was becoming 
Sever more popular slogan, and the massive and- 
bperiaUst action throughoiu 1915-1917 (in Vinh Yen, Burn 
Hoa Cha Vinh, Quang Nam, Ha Dong provinces, the cities 
of Saigon, Hue, and others) showed the deepening crisis ot 
the colonial regime in Vietnam. 



The Emergence of the Communist Party 
of Ir.do Chma 

The 1917 October Revolution in Russia heralded the 
revolution in Vietnam. The oppressed slaves of the vast 
French colonial empire, -from the Vietnamese peasants to 
the hunters in the Dahomey forests, have secretly learned 
that in a faraway corner of the earth there is a nation that 
has succeeded in overthrowing its exploiters and is manag- 
ing its country with no need for masters and Governor* 
General. They have also heard that that country is Russia, 
that there are courageous people there, and that the most 
courageous of them all was Lenin... . , 

"They also learned that that great leader, after having 
liberated his own people, wanted to liberate other people, 
too. He called upon the white peoples to help the yellow and 
black peoples to free themselves from the foreign aggres- 



1 V 1 Lenin, Collected Wovte, Vol. 31. p. 232. . ^ rn 

2 See T^n Van Giau, Vietnam's Working On**. Bra*. l.Wi PP 50*56 
(in Vietnamese). 



sors yoke, from all foreign aggressors, Governors-General 
Residents, etc. And to reach that goal, he mapped out J 
definite programme. 1 That is how young Ho Chi Mink 
wrote about Lenin. * n 

Following the October Revolution, the French colonialism 
in Vietnam did their best to smear the Russian Communist 
Party the proletarian doctrine and Lenin himself, and to 
quench any true tidings about these. Anyone caught 

tribunal 2 ' *" B * br ° Ught bef0re a milil ^y 

A point to note is that following the October Revolution 
the Vietnamese living in France and other countries were 
the first to adopt Leninism as a powerful weapon in their 
struggle tor freedom and independence. The 100 000 
Vietnamese brought over to France by the French' au- 
thorities during the First World War (half of these worked 
in industry, while the rest were drafted into the French 
army) found themselves in the midst of revolutionary- 
French workers and soldiers, and the best among then 
welcomed the October Revolution heart and soul, and 
assimilated Lenin's ideas. The Versailles Peace Conference 
was attended by delegations from many oppressed coun- 
tries, who still harboured illusions about Wilson's "Fourteen 
Points . In January 1919, Nguyen Ai Quoc (Ho Chi Minh) 
speaking on behalf of the Annam patriots, listed their main 
demands: autonomy for Indo-China; freedom of assembly, 
religious worship, the press and movements; a general 
amnesty for political prisoners; equal rights for French and 
Vietnamese; abolition of compulsory alcohol consumption 
and opium smoking: and abolition of corvee and the tax on 
salt Ho Chi Minn and his comrades were soon undeceived- 
as Lenin put it, "the eyes of the working people have been 
opened because the Treaty of Versailles was a rapacious 
peace and showed that France and Britain had actually 
iought Germany in order to strengthen their rule over the 
colonies and to enhance their imperialist might". 3 
Addressing a ceremonial meeting in Hanoi in May 1975 



2 J* Chi Minh. Selected Works. Vol. 1. Hanoi, I960, p. 70 
Rii»*M, Uca,i0n of Lenin's Works. Moscow, I960, p. 267 (in 

3 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 156. 
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to mark the 85th anniversary of the birth of Ho Chi Minh, 
fmons; Chinh, member of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee- of the Vietnam Workers' Party and Chairman of 
the Standing Committee of the National Assembly, spoke of 
the crucial impact of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia and Lenin's writings on the shaping of Ho Chi 
Minh's revolutionary views and his creative application of 
Marxist-Leninist theory and the experience of the October 
Revolution in the concrete conditions of Vietnam. 1 

In 1920, Ho Chi Minh took part in the Tours Congress of 
the French Socialists, which established the French Com- 
munist Party; he was one of the first to join it and voted for 
its entry into the Third International. Soon after, he began 
working in the FCP Central Committee's colonial depart- 
ment. One of his major duties was to send Marxist literature 
to Vietnam— the Manifesto of the Communist Party. Lenin's 
What Is To Be Done?, "Left-Wing" Communism— an Infantile 
Disorder, and newspapers like L'Humanite, and Le Paria. 2 
These were carried to Indo-China with great difficulty, by 
some Vietnamese working for the Far Eastern line of the 
Office of Amalgamated Freight and Marine Shipments, 
The Vietnamese also had some direct contacts with Russia: 
Vietnamese sailors sent over to the Black Sea coast in 1919. 
took part in the Black Sea uprising and the "Hands off 
Soviet Russia" campaign. Ton Due Thang, the incumbent 
president of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, took part 
in that uprising. Truong Chinh wrote: "The Vietnamese 
people, the working class above all, take pride in the fact 
that one of their best men, Comrade Ton Due Thang, 
together with French workers and sailors, started the 1919 
uprising on the cruiser Paris in protest against the armed 
intervention in Russia by the imperialists of France and 
many other countries. The uprising was a manifestation of 
the Vietnamese workers' lofty feelings of proletarian 
internationalism, with the Vietnamese people making a 
small but highly significant contribution to the general 
struggle in support of the October Revolution." r Then 



1 See Pravda, Mav 20, 1975. 

2 See Vietnam's Modern History, Vol. IV, Hanoi, 1963, p. 89 (in 
Vietnamese). 

3 Problems of History, No. 10, 1957, p. 127 (in Russian). 
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there was also an all-Vietnamese military unit in the French 
interventionist force which was sent to the Soviet Far East 
but soon had to be pulled out as "unreliable". 

In 1923 and 1924, Ho Chi Minh and some other 
Vietnamese revolutionaries came to Moscow from France to 
take courses at the Communist University of the Peoples of 
the East, where they were provided with all the facilities for 
study. Ho Chi Minh wrote at the time that the Russian 
revolution "is not satisfied with making fine platonic 
speeches and drafting 'humanitarian' resolutions in favour 
of oppressed peoples, but it teaches them to struggle, and 
helps them materially and morally, as proclaimed by Lenin 
in his theses on the colonial question". 1 

Many of the Vietnamese revolutionaries who came to the 
Soviet Union as their second motherland became prominent 
Leninists and leaders of the international and Vietnamese 
communist movement, like Tran Phu, the first General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Indo-China; Kha Huy 
Tap, who succeeded Tran Phu as General Secretary; Le 
Hong Phong, official spokesman for the CPIC in the 
Comintern; and Nguyen Thi Minh Hay, a courageous 
revolutionary and founder of the Revolutionary Women's 
Movement in Vietnam. 

In the first half of the 1920s, the 'Soviet functionarie s 
staying in China on Sun Yat-sen's invitation, established 
contacts with progressive Vietnamese leaders, particularly 
Phan Boi Chaiu and the Soviet Government invited some 
young Vietnamese to take courses in Moscow. 

In 1924 and 1925, while training Vietnamese cadets at the 
Whampoa school in Kwangchow, Ho Chi Minh maintained 
personal contacts with Soviet advisers and lecturing special- 
ists. Lenin's works on the national and colonial question 
played an exceptional role in moulding the Vietnamese 
revoly tionaries' ideological and political outlook, and help- 
ing them to realise the urgent tasks of the national liberation 
revolution and choose ways for their solution. Ho Chi Minh 
told of this when he described his way to Leninism. 

In 1925, the Vietnamese graduates of the Whampoa 
school made: up the core of a Vietnamese Revolutionary 
Youth Association, Vietnam's first organisation to adopt the 

1 Ho phi Minh. Selected W,nks, Vol. l, p. 80. 
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Marxist-Leninist doctrine. They faced the dif ficul task of 
living Vietnam's revolutionary masses, spreading he 
E mist doctrine among them, and training them for the 

line battles for freedom and independence. 
Renins death struck sorrow into the hearts of the 
Vietnamese patriots. Ho Chi Minh wrote: "Accustomed to 
S weated as backward and inferior people, they [the 
b eoi of the East] consider Lenin *s the embod.ir.ent of 
Tniversal brotherhood. Not only are they grateful to mm, 
bu they love him tenderly. To him they show a veneration 
Xch L almost filial devotion.- But even after Lenin s 
lath his ideas continued their triumphant advance and 
Si* of men the world over, the Vietnamese patriots 
and the young Vietnamese proletariat among them, worked 
to imp ement his behests. By the late 1920s, Vietnam had 
about 220,000 industrial workers, who were mostly concen- 
trated at large French enterprises, and this helped them to 
organise and gain political awareness. The workers took 
S in proL gainst their hard working andjrvmg 
conditions/ devoting ever greater 

issues Masses of peasants continued to be depmed of their 
land and were being exploited ever harder through diverse 
emi-feud I and capitalist methods. The contractions 
ben-een the broad sections of the Vietnamese people and 
thTforeign imperialists continued to grow. The economic 
crisi Vol 1929 inflicted fresh sufferings on the Vietnamese 
massed adding urgency to the tasks of their nattonal 
liberation and anti-feudal revolution the 
The Vietnamese Communists worked to stiength.n the 
Vietnamese Revolutionary Youth Assocation and were 
active among the industrial and P la ^^V V °; k n e ;;' P r£ 
ants and intellectuals. From the mid-1920s a ne v>, Rev- 
olutionary Party, headed, among others, by *y oung 
patriot Tran Phu, played an important role. A of the 

Association was set up in Siam O^f^^F^^ 
contacts between the Comintern and the 
movement in Vietnam. From 1928 to 1931, Ho Chi Minh 
worked on that branch as the Comintern s 
Southeast Asia. On the basis of the decisions of the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern, the Assocation began prepat- 

1 Ho Chi Minh, op. cit., p. 94. 
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ing the first, constituent congress of a Communist Party in 
order to adopt its rules and programme. At that time, the 
Association had about 2,000 members and many cells at 
plants, factories, mines and plantations. 

On June 17, 1929, a conference of North Vietnamese 
Communists decided to set up a Communist Party of 
Indo-China (Dong duong cong san dang). It elected a 
provisional Central Committee of the CPIC and decided to 
put out a manifesto based on the general theoretical 
principles of the Comintern Programme. In October 1929. 
the communist-minded members of the Vietnamese Rev- 
olutionary Youth Association of South Vietnam met for a 
conference in Hsiankang and established the Annam 
Communist Party (Annam cong san dang), adopting rales 
and a programme virtually identical with those of the CPIC. 
In late 1929, an Indo-China Communist Union (Dong 
duong cong san lien doan) was set up in Central Vietnam. 
While carrying on large-scale ideological, political and 
organisational work among the masses, the three Commu- 
nist organisations were nevertheless involved in mutual 
disputes and conflicts. The Comintern gave them its 
recommendations which proved to be very valuable. The 
Comintern wanted Indo-China to have one strong and 
united Communist Party, and in its letter, "On the 
Establishment of a Communist Party in Indo-China" 
(October 27, 1929), it said: "Divisions and controversy 
among these groups can have a very bad effect on 
revolutionary agitation in Indo-China. The key problem 
facing all Indo-Chinese Communists, a problem which 
brooks no delay, is to establish a revolutionary proletarian 
party, that is, a massive Communist Party — a single 
Communist organisation for the whole of Indo-China." 1 
Under a subsequent decision to call a conference of 
Vietnam's Communist organisations, such a conference met 
in Hsiankang on February 3, 1930. 

Bearing in mind the urgent tasks of the working-class and 
national liberation movement, the conference adopted a 
resolution under which all the Communist groups were to 
merge into a single Communist Party of Vietnam. 



1 A Great Stage in the History of the Vietnamese Revolution, Hanoi, 1961, 
p. 77 (in Vietnamese). 
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Upon his return from the Soviet Union, where he had 
t Zl courses at the Communist University, Tran Ihu 
STcame General Secretary of the Provisional Central 
remittee, and headed the struggle for closer unity among 
Vietnamese Communists. Tran Phu worked out the 
Political Theses of the Communist Party of Indo-Chma and 
These despite some tactical shortcomings (like underestima- 
tion of an alliance with the national bourgeoisie), became 
the Party's militant programme. 

In October 1930, the first plenary session ot the 
Communist Party's Central Committee in Saigon approved 
these theses, taking account of the Comintern s recommen- 
rfntions The Theses contained an analysis of the mterna- 
fional situation, showed the successes of the USSR and the 
world revolutionarv movements, and formulated the na- 
ure motive forces, tasks and stages of the Vietnamese 
revolution, and the Party's basic strategy and tactics 

The theses said that the revolution in Indo-China wouW 
continue its triumhant advance with the help of the USSR, 
the state of proletarian dictatorship, and that AecountrJ 
would bypass capitalism and take the socialist road. Bu at 
that particular stage of the revolution, the flasks facing he 
Vietnamese were anti-imperialist and ^.-feudal hey had 
to overthrow French colonial rule and the feudal-landlo d 
system; to confiscate all the land belonging f todlor^s 
foreign imperialists and the church, and hand this over to 
the poor and middle peasantry; and to socialise all 
foreitm-owned enterprises. . 

The Political Theses said very clearly that the proletariat 
and the peasantry were the chief motive forces of the 
revolution and that proletarian leadership and a worker 
peasant alliance were essential to victory. 

The Theses emphasised the international unity ol the 
revolutionary movement in Indo-China with the world 
proletarian and national liberation movements, and pointed 
out that a major task facing Party members was to support 
the Soviet Union, and maintain close unity with the 
international working class and the revolutionary move- 
ment in the colonial and semi-colonial countries . 



1 See A Great Stage,.., p. 83. 

2 A Greaf Stage..., p- 84. 
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The first plenary meeting approved the cirnf l rules for 
the various Communist-led mass organisation*, like the- 
Communist Youth League, the Reel Trade Unions, the 
Feasant Union, and the Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Society. It suggested re-organising the various women's 
organisations and setting up a Women's Federation. It also 
decided to bring all the revolutionary parties and mass 
organisations together in a single anti-impei iahst league. 
The session devoted much attention to questions of struggle 
against Leftist mistakes and the attempts that have occurred 
in some areas to carry out socialist slogans. 

The meeting resolved that all Patty members should be 
guided by the Theses, the Party's political programme, and 
the Comintern's decisions, and also work to establish Party 
committees in each of the three parts of the country. 

The programme of revolutionary struggle set out in the 
Political Theses in effect served as a basis for all subsequent 
Party documents up to the start of the Second World War. 

The Comintern gave constant attention to the revolu- 
tionary movement in Vietnam. In May 1930, in its reply to a 
message of greetings from the conference, at which all the 
Communist organisations in Indo-China merged, the Com- 
intern suggested some alterations to be made in the line and 
tasks of the Vietnamese revolution. 1 

What with the complicated political situation in the 
country, the Communist-led proletariat was the only 
political force that had a genuine scientific revolutionary 
theory and, to quote Le Duan, had the benefit of the 
valuable experience gained in the course of the world 
proletariat's struggle, the October Revolution in particular. 2 

Acting on Lenin's doctrine, the CPIC guided the working- 
class movement towards a lasting alliance with the peas- 
anantry. It elaborated a programme on the agrarian 
question, which played an important role in strengthening 
the worker-peasant alliance and involving the peasantry in 
the proletarian movement. 

The movement to set up workers' and peasants' councils 
in Vietnam in 1930 and 1931 did a great deal to strengthen 




■■: 30 Years of Struggle, Hanoi, 
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the worker-peasant alliance and help the proletariat town 
Crenomy in the national liberation revolution. The CPIC 
Sht to merge the two major revolutionary streams and 
Sy g the working class and other urban -cttons ,n suppon 
' f he peasant insurgency in the Nghe An and Ha Tmh 
Bovmces (Central Vietnam). Truong Ch.nb subsequently 
wrote "Our Party's greatest victory at the tune o the 
«vXmonarv upsurged 1930 and 1931 was the establish- 
ment of the worker-peasant alliance. As a re * * 
Sine class came to stand at the head of the revolution. 
"The ^olutionary struggle of 1930 and 1931 showed the 
profound truth of Lenin's idea that is ^wtoMA^ 
at Communist parties and of elements prepared to town 
Com nist parties, everywhere to conduct propaganda ... 
£ peasants' Soviets [Councils] or of workmg people 
Soviets, tins to include backward and colonial country , . It 
was the peasants, up in arms against semi-feudal bondage, 
who set up the revolutionary organs of power m Vietnam m 

19 Indo-China's colonial administration was alarmed at the 
unprecedented scale of the revolutionary movement *vA 
launched an all-out offensive against the Nghe „n and .ft 
Tinh Councils and the insurgents in the cities. In March 
1931, most of the CPIC Central Committee s members were 
arrested in Saigon-, the Party Committee of North Vietnam 
and most of the local cells were broken up altogether On 
e 5. Ho Chi Mini, was arrested in Hong Kong under a 
H between the French colonialists and the local Bn«sh 
authorities. On September 5. General Secretary of he CI IC 
Central Committee and prominent mterMnonahst, Tran 
Phu, was tortured to death by the colonialists in The Khan 

? " n "h'u per™!, the whole international communist and 
progressive movement rendered its moral. ****** 
Practical support to the Vietnamese revolt,, onai no . 
ment. While the colonial authorities .claimed thai they had 
"wined out" the Communist Party of Indo-Cbnia, the CPIC 
^admitted to the Comintern by the 11. h ***yS~ 
of its Executive. Working together with .he hxecut.ves 



' Truontr Chinll. ISIMM «*> <*' P" rt > Han °'- 19G3, * l * 
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Eastern Secretariat, the French Communist Party rallied the 
working masses to a fight against the colonialists' crimes and 
was active among the soldiers and sailors being dispatched 
to Vietnam. In fact, French troops refused to" shoot down 
demonstrators in Nghe An in September 1930. 

The international movement of solidarity with Vietnam 
produced some effective results: thus, Ho Chi Minh had to 
be released by the British police just as they were about to 
hand him over to the French colonialists, who had 
sentenced him to death in his absence back in 1929. 

The Comintern and its representatives did what they 
could to help Vietnam's working class establish a broad 
anti-imperialist front. The struggle for unity of action in 
Vietnam was a hard one. On the one hand, the Communists 
had to fight the various reformist organisations and the 
more vigorous anti-Soviet and anti-communist propaganda 
carried on by the Catholic Church. On the other hand, in 
the early 1930s, there emerged a grave danger that the 
Vietnamese revolutionary movement might give way to 
Trotskyism which was seeking to penetrate not only the 
petty-bourgeois nationalist sections but also the Communist 
Party itself. 

In its two-pronged offensive— both against Right-wing 
reformism and ultra-Leftist opportunism — the CPIC made 
a xarge-scale and vigorous effort to obtain more massive 
support among the people. The 1st Congress of the CPIC in 
March 1935 took into account the new international and 
internal situation and the Comintern's recommendations, 
and introduced some amendments into the Party's Prog- 
ramme of Action adopted in 1932, which underestimated 
not to say ignored, the prospects of co-operation with the 
patriotic elements in the national bourgeoisie and other 
sections of the population. 

The decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
meant a qualitatively new step forward in the evolvement of 
a common-front tactics in accordance with the deepenin°- 
general crisis of capitalism and the growing influence of 
socialist forces in the world. 

Lenin's ideas have been a guiding and inspiring light for 
the \ letnamese Communists in the intricate situation on the 

e i! C i 4^^ SeCOnd WorM War - Le Duan ' First Secretary of 
the V YYP Central Committee, wrote: "Acting upon Lenin's 
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recommendation: 'Concrete political aims must be set in 
concrete circumstances', the Parly set as the immediate task 
for the 1936-1939 period the struggle against the reactiona- 
ry colonialists (not yet the overthrow of the colonialist rule 
a5 a whole), against fascism and war, for democratic 
liberties, a decent standard of living, and peace. The Party 
v?as fully aware that those demands were by no means the 
final goal, that one could never radically change the old 
social order through reform, and that only by eventually 
standing up to smash the imperialist and feudalist rule 
through violence and win power for the people would the 
revolutionary objective be achieved. However, Lenin him- 
self said that' without the democratic liberties brought about 
by the February 1917 Revolution it would have been 
difficult indeed to start the mass struggle of great scope and 
depth which led to the October Revolution. We may refer in 
similar terms to the effect of the 1936-1939 democratic 
movement upon the subsequent triumph of the August 
Revolution."' 

The Popular Front movement in France led to a change 
of atmosphere in Vietnam: the CPIC could now engage in 
legal (South Vietnam) and semi-legal activities among the 
masses. 

Following its July 1936 conference, the CPIC addressed 
an open letter to the country's political parties, calling for 
the creation of a people's anti-imperialist front to be based 
on a 12-point. programme put forward by the CPIC. 

At that time, the Party led a movement to convene an 
Indo-China congress, which would table the masses' de- 
mands before a French parliamentary commission. Action 
committees were being set up to work among the masses as 
local organs of the preparatory committee of the coming 
Indo-China congress. The movement spread across town 
and country, with something like 600 committees being 
established in South Vietnam alone. These committees 
organised thousands of mass rallies, and put out many 
propaganda publications and questionnaires. Besides carry- 
ing on political work among the masses, they also did a great 



1 Le Duan. The Vnhmmew Revolution. Fundamental Problems, Essential 
Tasks, Hanoi, 1970, pp. 48-49 (in Russian). 
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deal to train cadres, rally the young people and the women, 
and draw them into their studies. 

At the same time, the CPIC went on fighting against th< 
Trotskyite organisations which had in the mean lime become 
more active. The Communists' temporary co-operation with 
the Trotskyites showed them that it was had for the Party, 
engendering erroneous views and concepts among its 
members and followers. In July 1937, hearing in mind the 
recommendations presented by the French Communist 
Parry, the CPIC Central Committee decided to break with 
the Trotskyites. That was a decision of principle, and it gave 
the Communists broader scope in their work to set up a 
Democratic Front of Indo-China (a decision on its estab- 
lishment had been adopted by the CPIC Central Committee 
in March 1937). There was also a successful effort to 
strengthen Party organisations and Communist-led mass 
bodies. (By March 1938, Party membership had doubled as 
compared with the preceding period.) 

On the eve of the Second World War, Vietnam's 
liberation forces were faced with some new and complicated 
tasks. The Communist Party set out to expose the loyalistic, 
chauvinist propaganda which called for support for the 
so-called French Motherland, and did its best to spread 
political knowledge among the masses and so unite them in 
the face of a world-wide armed conflict. On September 29, 
1939, the CPIC Central Committee put out a pamphlet On 
Present-Bp) Politic^ and then one entitled The Soviet Union, a 
True Champion of Peace, which gave a detailed account of the 
international situation, set out the tasks of the world 
progressive movement in the fight against fascism and war, 
gave an all-round description of the Soviet Union's con- 
sistent Leninist foreign policy aimed at maintaining 
peace, and formulated the GPICs priority tasks. 

In 1940, when Japan occupied Vietnam by "peaceful" 
means through a deal with France's Vichy rulers, the 
situation in Vietnam took a very grave turn. The French 
authorities in Indo-China and Japan's occupation troops 
joined forces and came down savagely on the virtually 
unarmed insurgents. Thus, they crushed the uprising in 
North. South and Central Vietnam in late 1940 and early 
1941. Ii became obvious that the future of the Vietnamese 
revolution was interlinked with world developments. In 
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r 1Q41 the .-nlarged 8th Plenary Meeting of the CPIC 
fe Commie worked out a p rogramme of action w.th 

to the situation in the country and abioad. 
a s t ng from Lenin's doctrine on the -°;ker-i~t 
,llr u cc and his recommendations about union with the 
ttf^r travellers of the revolution, the Vietnamese Commu- 
ffiffldS the classes and parties that had earlier been 
T s rv of the counter-revolution had become a reserve of 
ti e revolution, and that the various actions of the 

for Vietnam's Independence (Viet Mmh), which would 
ImrDorate the Motherland Salvation Unions made up of 
worked .Te^nts, the petty and national bourgeoisie, and 

had to u e™ry skilful and flexible tactics The agrarian 

provfd nf or"; shared of the colonialists and collator;, 
& land among the «r **** tajw «d 
interest rates, and a redistribution of «"^™f?L™ 
Mwrarv session partial arlv emphasised that the Kait> was 
S ; hs class strnggle, but that the -nous prob ems 

t t o A Xr'cSe e stions-,he : -g 

anti-feudal- but only one most pressing < uest on, that 01 
nahonal liberation." The 8th Plenary Meeting 
an important resolution on the revolution i p °\P e " s . " 
£T£ is not right to assume that the move.-«» end m 
a liberation revolution. We have WP*^,^ 
tasks of a bourgeois-democratic revolution and 
proletarian rule." 1 The resolution went on to saj that 
C foreign-policy factors like the Soviet Uncus 



1 Vicing mm Cal!rc " d n °«"» mh - HaIU,i ' 1!!63 ' (i " 

Vietnamese). 
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internationalist support and international proletarian soli- 
darity would have a strong effect on that process. 

On May 19, 1941, a Vietnam Congress of People's 
Representatives, attended by spokesmen from various 
sections of the population, was convened on the CPIC 
Central Committee's initiative. It adopted a decision to sci 
up the Viet Minh front and elected its General Committee, 
which took over the functions of the National Liberation 
Committee and was in effect to operate as an underground 
revolutionary government of the new Vietnam. Ho Chi 
Minh was elected Chairman of the Committee, and Nguyen 
Luong Bang (who was later to become the DRV's first 
ambassador to the USSR) 1 — its General Secretary. 

From 1941 onwards, political, economic and military 
activities in the areas liberated from the imperialists were 
directed by revolutionary people's committees and libera- 
tion committees. In some areas, they confiscated the 
lands belonging to landlords who had collaborated with 
the imperialists and distributed these among poor peasants. 
The resistance movement assumed various forms: civil 
disobedience campaigns against the invaders, rallies, de- 
monstrations, terrorist and subversive activity. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, the first regular unit of Vietnam's Liberation 
Army was set up under Vo Nguyen Giap's command. In 
1945, a large Liberated Area was established in the North of 
the country. Alongside the movement in the rural areas, 
work was also being done on the CPIC Central Committee's 
instructions to strengthen the mass organisations in the 
towns, at enterprises, mines and plantations. The CPIC 
Central Committee's plenary meeting on March 9-12, 1945. 
which worked out directives for a nation-icicle uprising, was 
an important stage on the way towards a revolution. 



The August Revolution 

The defeat of Hitler Germany and imperialist Japan gave 
a powerful impetus to the national liberation movement 
throughout the colonial world. In August 1945, the 



! In September 1969, Nguyen Luong Bang was elected Vice-President 
of the DRV. 
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Station in Vietnam was extremely favourable for a victory 
S the revolutionary forces: the 50,000-strong Japanese 
* in Vietnam had capitulated, and the Japanese 
Administrative set-up had been utterly paralysed. So, the 
rPlC took resolute action to decide the country s future. Its 
All-Vietnam Conference on August 13, 1945 took a decision 
to mount a nation-wide uprising. Under that decision, the 
Viet Minh armed units started their drive from tne 
Liberated Area towards Hanoi. Popular uprisings led by 
Viet Minh representatives resulted in the establishment ot 
revolutionary rule in thousands of towns and hamlets. 
Newly established units of the Liberation Army were being 
eauipped with weapons taken over from the Japanese 
troops which had surrendered. An All-Vietnam Congress of 
People's Representatives, convened on August lb, 1910, 
approved the decision to start an uprising elected a 
National Liberation Commitee, and formulated domestic 
and foreign policy lines to be followed by the people s 

P °On r August 19. the revolution won out in Hanoi, and on 
August 25, the Japanese henchman, Emperor Bao Dai, 
abdicated the throne in the city of Hue, in Central Vietnam. 
That very dav, the revolutionary tide reached Saigon. Un 
August 28, the National Liberation Committee was reorga- 
nised into a Provisional Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, and on September % 1945 Ho Un 
Minh promulgated Vietnam's Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Since then, the Vietnamese people have been 
marking September 2 as a national holiday. The victory ot 
the Vietnamese revolution was due to a creative use ot 
Leninism in the specific conditions of the national liberation 
movement in that backward colonial country. 

The August Revolution provided brilliant confirmation 
of these words of Lenin's: "History as a whole, and the 
history of revolutions in particular, is always richer in 
content, more varied, more multiform, more lively and 
ingenious than is imagined by even the best parties, the most 
class-conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes. 
The August Revolution, a blend of political and armed 
struggle and revolutionary use of force by the insurgent 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 31. p. 95. 
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population of town and country, was relatively peaceful and 
relatively bloodless, because of the surrender of the chief 
enemy — the Japanese militarists—thereby providing vivid 
historical proof of what Lenin had predicted back in 1899 1 
and then in September 1917. A collective study put out by 
the Party History Committee under the VWP Central 
Comittee was quite right in saying that "Were it not for the 
victory of the Soviet Army, which crushed Japan's Kwan~ 
tung Army and forced it into an unconditional surrender, 
the August Revolution, despite all our skill, could not have 
been relatively peaceful or relatively bloodless. The revolu- 
tionary people of Vietnam spilled so little blood because 
the Soviet Army had spilled so much." 3 When the colonial 
and feudal administration fell under the impact of the 
revolution, new state organs were established at every level. 
People's councils and executive committees were elected in 
towns, hamlets and provinces, and regional executive 
committees were set up in the country's three major regions. 

On January 6, 1946, the Vietnamese went to the polls in 
their first-ever free, general elections, and voted in a 
National Assembly, a nation-wide supreme organ of state 
power. In November 1946, it adopted the DR V's Constitu^ 
tion, which reflected the actual balance of forces in the 
class struggle. 

From the very start, the imperialists launched aggression 
against the DRV, hampering revolutionary change in the 
socio-economic sphere. On September 9. 1945, British and 
French occupation forces landed in South Vietnam, while a 
200,000-strong contingent of Chinese nationalist troops led 
by US advisers threatened Vietnam from the North. The 
people's power mustered the republic's resources to face the 
grave threat, at the same time following a very flexible 
domestic and foreign policy line. The Ho Chi Minh 
government made the most of the contradictions between 
the imperialist powers and wrested a provisional agreement 
from the French authorities (March 6, 1946), under which 
the latter recognised the DRV as an independent state and 
Chinese troops were to be withdrawn from Vietnam. In the 

I See V.I.Unin, Collected Works, Vol. 4. p. 276. 
I See Y. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 306. 

On the Nature and Specific Features of the August Revolution, Hanoi, 
1903, p. 25 (in Vietnamese). 
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spring of 1946. Britain also withdrew its troops from South 
Vietnam Agreement, which opened 

t J tth'Led fo^es to Nonh V^n -d 

t of I etiin i diplomatic line a. the time of the agniz e 
Sf 1946.3 something like 100.000 

(rffei power. Didn't Russia become stronger through the 
' ig On »>«. f°»<>™g some v f y h f rd 

toafi the French imperialists started a laige-scak aggiessnc 
war gainst the DRV, seizing Hanoi. Haiphong and other 
dL Cier, they came up against firm reststance from 

the people. . , mohi i isc the 

V WeTrL P T a' £ht agai^ the imperialists. 
S^r^sVhJ the Vietnam victories ,n 
MBW945 and in the War of Resistance (194o-19o4), FitSi 
K of the VWP Cen^Commi^Du a «aa,d^ 
"working in accordance with Lenin s doctnne, ou, r ut> 
> ided "he working class and the peasantry to the cstalv 
Ihmentof a common national front with *etot^ 
pctty-hourgeois class and, under certam conditions, with a 

'fiistoite du Vkt-i&m &* 194€ a 1952, 



1 Quoted in Philippe Devillers, L\ 
Paris, 1952, p. 230. 
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small section of the landlords, all the while remaining tin* 
to its class stand, making correct use of the national factor 
and boosting the patriotic spirit that is typical of various 
sections of the population in colonial countries fishtin^ 
imperialism". b 
In a bid to help the French colonialists, the United States 
joined m the "dirty war" in Indo-China. It supplied the 
French with more arms and gave them more financial 
assistance. A puppet "'state of Vietnam" headed by ex- 
emperor Bao Dai was established. In 1950, the USA and 
Britain gave it their official recognition, at the same time 
making a show of ignoring the existence of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. But the Vietnamese people did nor 
stand alone. 

In January and February 1950, the Soviet Union and the 
C T rLxf mocracies extended their diplomatic recognition 
to the DRV, The European working class waged a consistent 
struggle under the slogan "Hands off Vietnam!" Progres- 
sive international organisations launched a world-wide 
movement of solidarity with the fighting Vietnam 

On February 11, 1951, the Second Congress of the CFK 
(renamed Vietnam Workers' Party— VWP) worked out a 
programme to extend the revolutionary struggle still 
further. In March 1951. the Vietnamese people were 
brought together on the VWP's initiative in a common 
front, the Lien Viet. Steps were also taken to speed up 
socioeconomic change. In December 1953, the third session 
oi the National Assembly adopted a decree on a radical 
a S r . a ™ 1 reform under the s3o S an ot "the land to those who 
m it . The new political line for the countryside stimulated 
great enthusiasm among millions of peasants and their 
Droader participation in the heroic War of Resistance 

The Vietnam Workers' Party elaborated and made 
creative use of Lenin's doctrine on just revolutionary wars 
and tne fraternal countries' fighting experience, leading the 
heroic Vietnamese people from one victorious battle to 
another. The capture of Dien Bien Phu on Mav 7 1954 
marked the Vietnamese people's victory in their nine-year 
\\ ar of Resistance. Then came a hard diplomatic struggle in 
Geneva, where the diplomats of the DRV and the whole 



Le Duan, On the Socialist Revolution in Vietnam, pp. 144-45. 
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socialist world, acting on Lenin's foreign policy concepts, 
scored a most important victory. 

On July 27, 1954, a week after the signing of the Geneva 
Agreements, all military operations throughout North 
Vietnam were brought to a halt. Subsequently, the ceasefire 
was extended to Central and South Vietnam. Troops 
stationed north and south of the 17th parallel were 
regrouped in accordance with the time-scale stipulated by 
the Geneva Agreements, and prisoners of war were 
exchanged. 

The DRV Government repeatedly expressed its readiness 
to hold consultations with the South Vietnamese authorities 
and, in compliance with the Geneva Agreements, took steps 
to develop economic, cultural and other ties with South 
Vietnam. All its attempts, however, met with stubborn 
resistance on the part of the puppet authorities and their US 
patrons. 

The US imperialists sought to establish a puppet govern- 
ment in Saigon (with the USA pulling the strings), 
perpetuate the country's division and turn South Vietnam 
into its own stronghold at that vital crossroads in Southeast 
Asia. The international reactionaries struck a blow at a 
major provision of the Geneva Agreements: in September 
1954, the documents of a hastily established aggressive bloc 
(SEATO) said that South Vietnam lay within its sphere of 
influence. 

In violation of the Geneva Agreements, the USA began 
supplying South Vietnam with large consignments of arms 
and ammunition, and US officers and "experts" supervised 
the establishment of an army, a police force, and an 
administrative and a propaganda machine. 

On October 26, 1955, following a referendum held on 
October 23 in an atmosphere of bloody terror, the US 
henchman Ngo Dinh Diem deposed Bao Dai and set himself 
up as the head of the "state of Vietnam", which he later 
renamed the "Republic of Vietnam". Soon afterwards, a 
National Assembly packed with Diem's hangers-on adopted 
a constitution drawn up by the dictator. 

In 1961, the US imperialists started their so-called 
military escalation, or rather, their criminal intervention in 
Vietnam and throughout the whole of Indo-China. 
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On the Way to Socialism 



Ho Chi Minh told the Third Congress of the VWP 
(1960) that "once peace was restored, the fully liberated 
North Vietnam entered upon the stage of socialist revolu- 
tion". 1 

Lenin's doctrine on the main regularities of socialist 
revolution and socialist construction was further elaborated, 
in theory and practice, by the international communist 
movement, 2nd was further confirmed by the events in 
Vietnam. First Secretary of the VWP Central Committee Le 
Duan said: "For us, there can be no way to socialism other 
than that mapped out by Marxism-Leninism and successful- 
ly travelled by the Soviet Union and other fraternal socialist 
countries." 2 At the same time, Vietnamese leaders pointed 
out, the people's revolution in Vietnam has many specific 
features, which are chiefly due to the concrete historical 
situation in that country. 

"In our country, the dictatorship of the proletariat came 
into being at a time when the forces of production were 
extremely backward and the material premises for the 
building of socialism still very weak. The social system of 
production stood at a crossroads: either to advance to 
socialism, or to capitalism, or to linger for a time in small 
production." 3 

The Vietnamese people made creative use of Lenin's 
co-operative plan for starting socialist construction in order 
to build up a socialist basis founded on social property in the 
instruments and means of production, and a socialisi 
superstructure. 

The VWP, which enjoys nation-wide support, has been 
directing the country's balanced economic and cultural 
construction, scoring one major success after another. By 
1957, the DRV's national economy had rehabilitated and 
reached the prewar (1939) level, and in the course of a 
radical agrarian reform all land had been handed over to 



1 Third Confess of the VWP. Documents, Vol. I. Hanoi. I960, p. 179 (in 
Vietnamese). 

2 Lc Duan, On the Socinlut Revolution in Vietnam, p. 148. 
5 I.e Duan, The VUtoximtse Revolution..., pp. 98-09, 
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hose who tilled it. By I960, 85 per cent of all peasant 
fceholds in North Vietnam had joined producer co- 

° p rnnlvm- Lenin's doctrine to the concrete conditions of 
A t VWP indicated the ways towards further 
f o-economic transformations meant to -sure a total 
|«ory of the socialist relations of production m the DRV 
Th* task was to be solved under a three-year p an foi the 
T vAoomert and transformation of the country's economy 
Z ^^cuCre" 1958-1960). The plan, worked out on the basis 
K S issued by [he 14th and 14* plenary 
Is ions of the VWP Central Committee {.n November 19o8 
Kri 1959), provided for broad socialist changes ,n 
MuZ f f-nung F and trade, for the establishment of a 
roSeconomy' and for scientific and cultural develop- 

^The 3rd Congress of the VWP in September I960 was a 
maior event in the country's life. It summed up the advance 
Zlde in he political, economic and cultural life, deter- 
mined he Partes general line for the period of transition to 
rocltm to unit/the whole people, further to enhance its 
fiery patriotism, its heroic traditions of stru^le : and w oi k 
dmukaneously strengthening the ties o«^0« 
fraternal socialist countries led by ^^^Vk nam 
powerfully and confidently to advance North Vietnam 
Lard* socialism, to ensure -the pco V Ws 
happiness, to strengthen the North m order " P™ *^ a 
sound base for the struggle for the countiys peaceiui 
unificat^n promote the strengthening of the socialist camp 
and the preservation of peace in Southeast Asia and the 
whole world The 3rd Congress of the VWP approved the 
directives for the fust five-year plan for developing the 
national economy and culture. tmaritt of 

Mindful of what Lenin said about the tenacity r ot 
individual small production and the need or ts racUcal 
transformation, the Vietnam Workers Pa _ ty said L The 
struggle between the two ways-the cap and 1 e 
sociahst-in the North of our country consists esscnt a li m 
a struck to raise small production to large-scale ocwhst 
fateSn To hold firm lo the dictatorship of the proletariat ™ 
Trdt to carry out simultaneously those three reookt Hons^e 
keystone being the technical revolution, is the basic conten 
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class struggle in the period of transition to socialism in the North of 
our coiuitry." 3 

Taking account of the experience of socialist construction 
in the USSR, the VWP devoted special attention to Lenin's 
ideas about the electrification of the national economy, Le 
Duan wrote: "As we start from small production, what we 
badly need is that which Lenin called 'electrification'. Only 
on the basis of electrification can we consolidate the 
worker-peasant alliance and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, eradicate small-producer mentality and habits, 
strengthen and develop socialist ideology, bring the toiling 
people material welfare and a civilised life, and make them 
masters not only of society but also of nature." 2 

Ho Chi Minh was re-elected Chairman of the VWP, and 
Le Duan was elected its First Secretary. The first and 
successive plenary meetings of the new VWP Central 
Committee devoted much attention to carrying out the 
decisions of the 3rd Congress. 

The 8th Plenary Session of the VWP Central Committee 
in April 1963 gave greater precision to the target figures of 
the first five-year plan (1961-1965), under which the 
country was to complete the first stage of its socialist 
industrialisation and the transformation of the national 
economy on socialist lines, and to lay the groundwork for 
the industrial and technical basis of socialism. In the first 
four years of the five-year period, industrial growth fates 
averaged 21.8 per cent a year in the centrally run state 
sector, and 19.4 per cent in the locally run state sector. 

In farming, by the start of 1965, about 86 per cent of alt 
peasant households had become members of 30,000 pro- 
ducer co-operatives, 54 per cent of these being co-opera tives 
of a higher, consistently socialist type. In 1964, 87.9 per cent 
of all artisans and handicraftsmen had been co-operated, 
and nearly all state-capitalist enterprises had been reorgan- 
ised on socialist lines. 

In the course of socialist construction, the once backward 
agrarian country was building up an advanced economy. 
Thus, in 1955, farming and industry accounted for 83.6 and 
16.4 per cent, respectively, of their combined * ■ 

1 Le Duan, The Vietnamese Revolution..., p. 101. 

2 Le Duan, The Vietnamese Revolution..., p. 106. 
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roduction, whereas in late 1963, the balance was S0.S to 
fa i > per cent. The country now had its own engineering 
Metallurgical, chemical and other enterprises, something it 

lmrl never had before. 

From 1954 to 1964. the number of industrial enterprises 
went- up from 41 to 1,015. In that decade the number of 
electric power stations went up from 9 to Zo> and electnc- 
nmver output increased nearly 9-fold as compared with 
?955. There was also a big increase in the output of coal, 
rement and other materials. , 

The deep-going cultural transformations m Vietnam 
w « baled on Lenin's principles of socialist constructor i A 
he time of the August Revolution, more than 90 per cent : oi 
the population could not read or write at all, but by I960 
fJJy had been wiped out among the bulk of the 
population. There was a massive movement foi a highei 
general-education level, with evening courses for adults 
being established virtually at every enterprise and m every 
co-operative. The five-year plan targets for scientific and 
cultural development were being met. 

The record of socialist construction in the DRV showed 
that the relations between the socialist countries, evolving m 
accordance with Lenin's principles of 
nationalism, are a powerful means of accelerating economic, 
growth and strengthening the political and military posi- 
tions of each fraternal country in the face of impetialism. 

US imperialism first mounted a crusade a^mst the 
revolutionary forces in South Vietnam which 
1966 banded together in the ranks of the South Vietnam 
National Liberation Front. In August 1964. Ac US 
reactionaries extended their aggression to the UK V 

The people responded to the military escala tion l by 
rallying even closer round the Vietnam Workers Part) , 
enhancing their moral and political unity and giving greater 
support 'to their compatriots in the South. The Party 
formulated the people's tasks in wartime. It determined the 
line of popular resistance, combining struggle on three 
fronts: political, military and diplomatic. The DRV became 
a "great rear" of the popular struggle against the enemy 
along the "great front" in South Vietnam. In the ordea of 
war, President Ho Chi Minh gave the best expression to the 
Vietnamese people's thoughts and aspirations, will and 
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determination. His death on September 3, 1969 was a hero 
blow for the Vietnamese people. Ho Chi Minh's testament 
became a document of vast mobilising power, in his 
memory, the best sons and daughters of the Vietnamese 
people joined the Vietnam Workers' Party, 

Haying suffered vast material and moral-political losses 
the USA had to announce an unconditional hah to its 
bombings of the DRV and agree to hold official talks with 
the DRV and the South Vietnam National Liberation Front 
(and subsequently with the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South Vietnam). 

AH the Communists and all progressive and honest men 
throughout the world saw it as their internationalist duty t 
fight against the USA's imperialist aggression. The Interna- 
tional Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties held in 
Moscow in June 1969 issued a unanimous appeal: "Inde- 
pendence, Freedom and Peace for Vietnam!", voicing its 
all-out support for the fraternal Vietnamese people and iis 
ardent solidarity with their fight against the US aggression 
On June 12, 1969, the Meeting addressed a telegram to the 
1 rovisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam, hailing its establishment as a new and 
important stage in the Vietnamese people's heroic liberation 
struggle, and assuring the PRG and the whole Vietnamese 
people of its unfailing support for their struggle to a 
victorious end. 

The DRV s social and state system stood all the tests and 
trials of war. The Vietnam Workers' Party gave the fighting 
people a clear understanding of the goals of the struggle 
and inspired them to massive feats of arms. 

Once again, history provided confirmation of Lenin's idea 
that a nation in which the majority of the workers and 
peasants realise, feel and see that they are fighting for their 
own power, the power of the working people, cannot be 
defeated. 1 The invasion by a powerful imperialist country 
having at its disposal all the latest military hardware was met 
by the Vietnamese people with firm determination to resist. 
The USSR and other fraternal countries supplied the 
Vietnamese people with all the military hardware and 
equipment they needed and helped to train high-skilled 

1 See V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 319. 
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itorv personnel. This was a realisation of Lenin's view of 
? tremendous importance of military knowledge, military 
Erfware and military organisation "as an instrument 

hkh the masses of the people, and classes of the people, 
L. in resolving great historical conflicts"'. 

Daring the war period, the DRV's socialist sector of the 
„ fl rional economy was further strengthened. In 1971, it 
"counted for 92 per cent of the ON P. including 94 per cent 
oi industrial and 96.1 per cent of agricultural output 

From the end of 1968, the DRV started the rehabilitation 
„f its economy. By the end of 1971. industrial output was 
hieher than in 1965. In 1972, following the resumption 
of US bombings, nearly all the industrial enterprises re- 
built from 1968 to 1971 ^vere destroyed and had to be re- 
built once again when the military operations stopped in 
1973. 

In the DRV's agriculture, there are about 20,000 
co-operatives uniting 95 per cent of all the farms, and over 
100 state farms cultivating 5 per cent of the total area under 
crop In the war period, the farmers had to overcome 
tremendous difficulties arising from the enemy bombings, 
the damage to irrigation systems, and the drafting of many 
farmers into the armed forces. However, its co-operative 
system stood every test. 

The war did not frustrate the fulfilment of the DRV s 
cultural development programmes. By mid- 1969, the 
number of schoolchildren and students came to more than 5 
million. Tens of thousands of young men and women have 
been educated in the Soviet Union and in other socialist 
countries. Over 2.5 million people were enrolled at adult 
schools. In the 1975/1976 academic year, there were more 
than 50 higher schools and higher courses with an 
enrolment of over 100,000 and 200 technical schools with 
250,000 students. Political, school, scientific and literary 
publications were issued in much larger printings. Special 
mention should be made of the growing publication of 
Lenin's writings and books describing his life and work. The 
4th edition of V.I. Lenin's Collected Works was translated and 
published in Vietnamese, and the Hanoi Suthat (lruth) 



1 V. I- Lenin, Colirrted Works, Vol. 8, p. 565. 
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translated in,„ Vietnamese " 5 Com ^ e{e »H 

Vietnam-was to comn Jett dTi 7. , ^ eraUon °f Sou* 
accordance Mft ffW* * 

tnamese nation. On November 5-21 197? wh ° le ,.V ie . 
Consultative Conferenrp ^„ ,k n 7o ' a P °hi cal I 

m« in Saigon no, Ho mti&T"*" ° f Vle "«« 
25-member delegation from Vie? 5 ^I"^ b '» 
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jjjstory °f peoples' struggle for freedom and 

s ociali sm *" 1 

The 4th Congress of the Vietnam Workers' Party in 
December 1976 emphasised that Vietnam would follow an 
u ndeviating line of socialist construction. The Congress 
decided to rename the VWP. the militant revolutionary 
vanguard of the Vietnamese people, into the Communist 
party of Vietnam . 

Soviet-Vietnamese friendship was further strengthened 
and seasoned in the period of the war. The 23rd Congress 
of the CPSU resolutely declared: 'Tn 'escalating' the 
disgraceful war against the people of Vietnam, the aggres- 
sors will meet with increasing support of Vietnam by the 
Soviet Union and other fraternal socialist countries. The 
people of Vietnam shall be masters of their entire land. 
Nobody will ever succeed in extinguishing the torch of 
socialism held high by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam." 2 The address of the 24th Congress of the CPSU, 
"Freedom and Peace to the Peoples of Indochina! was o£ 
endous importance, 
agreement ending the war and restoring peace in 
m was signed in Paris on January 27, 1973. 
L.I.Brezhnev told the World Congress of Peace Forces in 
Moscow in 1973 that the signing of the agreement and the 
end of the war in Vietnam was "an event of world-wide 
significance'*, 3 a victory for the heroic Vietnamese people, 
the socialist states, and all the peace forces working to stop 
the imperialist aggression in Indo-China. 

The working people of the DRV switched to peacetime 
construction and successfully fulfilled a two-year plan of 
rehabilitation and development of the national economy. 

In 1974, important successes were achieved in agricul- 
ture. 4 In particular, the rice crop that year was 2 1.4 per cent 
above the 1973 crop. Gross industrial and handicraft output 
was 15 per cent higher in value than that of 1973. The 
annual coal output target was overfulfilled by 12 per cent. 



L.I. Brerhnev. Report of the CPSU Central Committee,.., XKVtk Congress 
°f the CPSU, p. 9. 

SSrd Congress of the CPSU, p. 427. 
^ L.I. Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism. Moscow, 1974, p. 158. 
Nhan Dart, December 25, 1974. 
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In 1974, the generation of electric power was 66 per cent 
above the 1965 record level. In some leading industries 
labour productivity in 1974 went up by 16-18 per cent. By 
the end of 1974, all the electric-power plants operating 
before the war had been rebuilt and new ones started. The 
Thai Nguyen metallurgical plant, which had been ruined, 
was rebuilt, and six new engineering works were comrmV 
sioned. AH the enterprises of the building and light 
industries were back in operation. By the end of 1974, state 
and co-operative trade was double the 1965 level, 

1975, the year of the 30th anniversary of the Soviet 
people's victory in the Great Patriotic War, the 30th 
anniversary of the establishment of the DRV, the 45th 
anniversary of the founding of the fine Vietnam Workers' 
Party, and the 85th anniversary since the birth of Ho Chi 
Minh, an outstanding leader cf the international commu- 
nist, working-class and national liberation movement, the 
founder of the VWP and the first President of the DRV, was 
marked by yet another remarkable success. On April 30, the 
hated South Vietnamese puppet regime collapsed under the 
blows of the patriotic armed forces and the insurgent 
population. This fulfilled Ho Chi Minn's behest about 
Vietnam's complete national liberation. 

The award of the Soviet Order of Friendship Among the 
Peoples to the Vietnamesc-Sovict Friendship Society was a 
stirring event in the record of relations between the Soviet 
and Vietnamese peoples, which are based on the Leninist 
principles of proletarian internationalism. A message of 
greetings to the Vietnamese-Soviet Friendship Society from 
L.I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, said: "The Vietnamese people's victories are 
fresh and convincing evidence of the great viability of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the socialist countries' strengih 
and combat solidarity, and the unity of all the anti^ 
imperialist forces in the struggle for peace, democracv. 
national independence and socialism." 1 

Having defended socialist North Vietnam and completed 
liberated South Vietnam, the Vietnamese people, relying on 
its true friends, has started the construction of a peaceful, 
independent and socialist Vietnam. 



1 Pravda, May 22, 1975. 
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ln the address calling for peace and freedom to the 
Jooles of Indochina, the 24th Congress of the CPSL 
P D hashed: "The Soviet Union has rendered, and con- 
lues to render, every possible aid and support to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in building socialism, 
reinforcing her defence capability and repulsing imperialist 
Lcroachments, and has sided consistently and firmly with 
t he liberation movement in South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cam bodia, which is making an outstanding contribution to 
peace and to the national independence of the peoples. 

The Paris Agreement to end the war and restore peace m 
Vietnam, signed in January 1973, marked a most important 
victory for all the Vietnamese patriots. 

"The great historical importance of the Vietnamese 
people's victory lies in the fact that it has set an inspiring 
example of heroism in the fight for freedom, strengthened 
the positions of socialism in Southeast Asia, underscored the 
strength of the forces of peace and socialism, and opened 
up prospects for a further relaxation of international 
tension. The Vietnamese people's resolute and selfless 
struggle, the socialist community's all-round assistance, and 
the unprecedented international solidarity movement led by 
the Communist and Workers' parties have proved to be 
insurmountable barriers in the way of aggression. ^ 

The DRV's record shows very vividly that Lenms ideas 
are as potent and invincible as ever. Holding high the 
Leninist banner, the Vietnamese people has overthrown 
French colonial rule, carried out its victorious August 
Revolution, scored great successes in socialist construction, 
repulsed the US aggression, and fought to unify the 
country, 



1 24lk Congrtv of the CPSU, p. 326. 
* Pravda, January 28, 1973. 
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CHAPTER 9 



LENiN AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FRIENDLY SOVIET-AFGHAN RELATIONS 



!n Support of Afghanistan's Sovereignty 

Lenin was interested in Afghanistan's historical destiny 
lone before the October Revolution. In studying interna- 
tional politics and economics under impenahsm, Lenin 
made a thorough analysis of the imperialist powers colonial 
oolicv in Asia His Notebooks on Irnpenahsm give >ome 
valuable assessments of Afghanistan's condition at the time 
when world capitalism was entering its im P^%^ 
These assessments are of paramount importance for an 
insight into Afghan history. Lenin s statements showh 
unfailing respect and sympathy for the Afghan 
well as all the other peoples suffering under imperialist rule. 
In dealing with the international positions of Afghanis- 
tan, which had been deprived of the right to maintain 
independent diplomatic relations with other states as a 
lesui^of the British aggression of 18784880. Lenin spoke 
of the country's tragic lot in the atmosphere of fierce 
fighting between the imperialist powers or division and 
^division of the world. In a world divided up between the 
imperialists, Lenin wrote, Afghanistan was one ot the areas 
that lacked "sovereignty. They usually pass into the hands ot 
the Great Powers: separate parts of these areas sphi o f 

The Anglo-Russian agreement of 1 907. which divided he 
Middle East into spheres of influence, putting Afghanistan 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collertrd Worh, Vol. 39. p. 106. 
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within the sphere of Britain's "exclusive influence", did a 
great deal to bring about the country's enslavement by th e 
British colonialists. Lenin described the agreement as an act 
of colonial policy stemming from an interplay of the 
imperialist aspirations of Britain, Russia and Germany, and 
the contradictions between them. 1 At its Prague Conference 
in 19 12, the Bolshevik Party exposed the imperialist 
substance of that alliance — an alliance aimed against the 
Asian peoples. 2 

Lenin made a close study of the Eastern peoples' 
liberation struggle against their foreign oppressors, believ- 
ing that it heralded great national liberation movements 
which would eventually lead to a collapse of the colonial 
system of imperialism. In drawing up his "Table of Colonial 
Seizures and Wars", he kept a scrupulous record of the 
Afghan people's struggle against the British colonialists. 3 
His notes show a deep feeling of sympathy for the Afghans' 
heroic effort to maintain their statehood. Thus, in his 
abstracts of various writings on Afghanistan's history, 
economy and population, Lenin used to mark off passages 
pointing to the Afghans' fighting qualities, and also those 
which showed that after a succession of defeats, Britain had 
begun to treat the Afghans "with the greatest caution". 4 

Lenin's assessments of various concrete events in Af- 
ghanistan's recent history are an integral part of his analysis 
of the imperialist contradictions and the whole situation in 
Asia on the eve of the first stage of a general crisis of 
capitalism. His valuable analysis helped the Russian Com- 
munists to draw up their programme on the national and 
colonial question. The slogans of support by the revolu- 
tionary proletariat for the anti-imperialist struggle in Asw 
and other continents, as put forward and implemented by 
Lenin's Party, played the decisive role in making it possible 
for Afghanistan to regain its sovereign statehood (1919). 



1 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 687. 
See CPSU in Decisions and Resolutions of Its Congresses, Conferences ami 
CC Plenaiy Meetings, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1970. p. 344 (in Russian). 

3 See V. I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 511. 

4 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 39, p. 727. 
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The October Revolution and Afghanistan 



The October Revolution in Russia gave a decisive impulse 
the powerful upswing in the national liberation move- 
!L n t throughout the East, Afghanistan in particular. 
Afghanistan's recent historical evolution is part and parcel 
of one of the processes that were sparked off by the October 
Revolution and have since become major components of 
world development: the crisis and break-up of the colonial 
system of imperialism and the revival, independence and 
independent development of the once colonial and semi- 
colonial nations. _ , 

The establishment of a socialist state in Russia worked a 
radical change in Afghanistan's international position and 
added stature to its national patriotic circles, who wanted 
the country to regain its sovereignty. Afghan opinion was 
deeply interested in the documents issued by the Soviet 
Republic in support of the anti-imperialist struggle in the 
East. In the spring of 1918, a Persian translation of the 
Soviet Government's address To All the Working Moslems 
of Russia and the East reached Afghanistan via Iran. 

In 1917 and 1918, the Soviet Government was already 
taking steps to establish contacts with the governments of 
the neighbouring Asian countries. In 1918, Soviet Turkes- 
tan offered to establish friendly relations with Afghanistan, 
and although the reactionary regime of Amir Habibullah, 
acting on British orders, ignored the offer, news of it soon 
spread across the country and met with the population's 
sympathies. . 

The anti-colonialist ideas proclaimed by the Soviet 
Republic, the scrapping of the fettering treaties that tsarism 
had imposed on various Asian countries and also of its 
imperialist agreements with the colonial powers— all that 
had a strong effect on the Afghan liberation movement. 

The Soviet state's principles of equality and national 
freedom were well in line with the Afghan patriots' vital 
aspirations. Mohammad Rahim Shiwan, an Afghan who 
lived through that period, recalls that news of the October 
Revolution^ in Russia, "spread across Afghanistan very 
quickly. Even school teachers told their pupils about it ... 
and the Afghan press carried reports to that effect. News of 
the revolution in Russia ... had a powerful effect on public 
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oDmicm in Afghanistan, particularly the independence 
advocate*, the young intellectuals. People were saying that 
Lenin would heb the country to win its independence from 
the British." ' Russia's successful armed struggle against the 
British interventionals in Central Asia and the Transcauc^ 
slis helped to intensify the patriotic feelings in Afghanistan. 
The Afghan patriots were quite right to regard friendship 
and co-operation with Soviet Russia as a real prerequisite 
for securing the country's independence. 

The Young Afghan movement which had emerged m the 
early 20th century voiced the more radical national patriotic 
asuiiations of the day. The social changes in Afghanistan in 
the last three decades of the 19th century had created 
definite prerequisites for bourgeois evolution, and led to the 
emergence of appropriate ideological trends, which came 
out into the open at the time of Asia's awakening under the 
impact of the Russian revolution of 1905-1907. Although 
the Young Afghans were only a small group of nationalistic 
bourgeois and landlords, their programme called for 
independence and constitutional reform and was objectively 
in accord with the interests of broad sections of the 
population. . , 

British imperialism, for its part, was using Afghanistan s 
reactionary regime to turn the country into a stronghold for 
suppressing anti-colonial movements in Asia, and, most 
important of all, for backing up the counter-revolutionarjcs 
and interventionists in Soviet Central Asia. Lenin said in 
Tuly 1918 that the British colonialists' intrigues in Afghani- 
stan were aimed towards "extending their colonial posses- 
sions, strangling nations, and attacking Soviet Russia"/ 

Britain's policy held grave danger for Afghanistan, for ii 
the British, interventionists had established themselves in 
Central Asia they would inevitably have deprived Afghani- 
stan of its statehood. The Afghan patriots saw this very well, 
especially since it came to their knowledge that the encircled 
Soviet Republic was doing its best to strengthen Afghani- 
stan's national statehood. Thus, one article in the 1918 



1 Mohammad Rahim Shiwan, Reminiscences (handwritten manuscript:.. 
Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences), Moscow, 19G7. 
p. 43 (in Russian). 

2 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 23. 
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t t itovsk Peace Treaty made it binding on the contrac- 
3TeSt .Luo . ^reace j « polit i ca l an d economic 

If E^KtSS integrity". 1 That was the first 
^t^Jon^l law under which Afghan sovereignty 

^n^titu"r!n e Afghani,tan changed in February 1919, 
In Zn* Afghans came to power. The new 
Wh ^Lt headed by Amir Amanuilah Khan proclaimed 
^JbS^ and put in train the reforms 
Afghanistan I m% Afghanistan approached 

S^'pEpS .to review £™&g*S* 
Kev were plotting a colonial war against AfghanKtan- 

MXi < he ****** n ™ b f ted 

felt 'rX'lirst to wefcome Arg^s 
g^£n^^ 

M rtVo«&t the Soviet Union, foreign policy 
Which dealt a crushing blow at the unpenahst coloma 
vs em in Asia, has always had a deep effect on public 
h "in Afghanistan. This will be seen, for ms ana, 
| om "utementl made by Afghan historians and pub he s 
eivine a hitrh assessment of the young Soviet Republics 
Measures to establish equitable relations with Eastern 

C0 AnaSin g the course of events in Afghanistan , in the 
context of the international repctcuss.cn. of the October 
Revolution, the prominent Afghan 

Mohammad Ghtibar, writes: "As a result of the soetfk* 
revolution in Russia and the emergence of the Soviet 
Republ c the policy that had been typical of Russian tsansm 
was changed at root inside the country, in Asia, and m 



' Quoted in J.L.Jfegn«. »«* mi Cmnnny at Nc« 
York, 1919, p. 170. 
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international relations in general. The Soviet Republic sided 
with the Eastern people's liberation struggle against 
Western oppression and, in contrast to the European 
oppressors, regarded their progress and independence as 
political gains.... 

"The Soviet Republic reaffirmed the freedom and total 
independence of the peoples of the East, and recognised 
their right to sovereign development.... Its policy was 
undoubtedly beneficial for the free development of the 
Eastern nations and the protection of their territory from 
any encroachments.... Soviet Russia was the first power to 
recognise Afghanistan's independence." 1 

Speaking at an international symposium in Alma Ata in 
I960 to mark Lenin's centenary, Mir Hossein Shah, 
Professor of History at Kabul University, said: "Lenin is well 
known and deeply respected in Afghanistan. He warmly 
welcomed the Afghan people's victory in their struggle 
against colonialism. He was personally involved in solving 
the major problems of Soviet- Afghan relations, and closely 
followed the drafting of various agreements that were vital 
for both countries and of instructions for Soviet diplomats 
in Kabul." 2 

The British colonialists' blunt refusal to recognise Afgha- 
nistan's newly proclaimed sovereignty showed that they 
were bent on following their old aggressive line in respeci oi 
that country. 

On April 7, 1919, in the face of imperialist aggression, the 
head of the Afghan state, Amir Amanullah Khan, sent 
Lenin a message which said: "I believe there is urgent need 
for a declaration of unity and friendship for the sake of 
mankind's unification, peace and benefit.... Since you ... 
together with your comrades, who are friends of mankind, 
have assumed the noble and honourable task of protecting 
men's peace and happiness and have proclaimed the 
principles of the freedom and equality of nations the world 
over, I am happy to send you this first friendly message on 
behalf of free and independent Afghanistan and the 
Afghan people, who want progress." 3 At the same time, the 

1 Mir Ghulam Mohammad Ghubar, Afghanistan on the Roads of History, 
Kabul, 1967, p. 502 (in Dari). 

Kazakhstnnskaya Pravda, October 8, 1969. 
3 USSR foreign Policy Documents, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 175. 
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Afghan Government sent extraordinary ambassadors to the 
RSFSR and other countries to establish direct relations on 
an equitable basis. 

Amanullah Khan's message was delivered to Tashkent 
and on May 20 was radioed to Moscow. On May 27, 1919, a 
reply message signed by Lenin and Mikhail Kalinin, Soviet 
Russia's first President, arrived in Tashkent and was then 
sent over to Afghanistan's Government in Kabul. 

The reply message said: "Having received your first 
message on behalf of the free and independent Afghan 
nation with greetings to the Russian people and with the 
announcement of Your Majesty's accession to the throne; 
we hasten to convey on behalf of the Worker-and-Peasant 
Government and the whole Russian people our reply 
greetings to the independent Afghan people, which has 
heroically stood up for its freedom from the foreign 
oppressors. 

"We welcome Your Majesty's intention to establish close 
relations with the Russian people, and request You to 
appoint Your official representative to Moscow, and, for 
our part, offer you to send over to Kabul a representative of 
the Worker-and-Peasant Government, requesting Your 
Majesty to instruct all your authorities to let him through 
without delay. The establishment of permanent diplomatic 
relations between the two great nations will open up broad 
opportunities for mutual assistance against any foreign 
predatory encroachments on the freedom and property of 
others. 

"We are extremely happy to be sending our first 
greetings to the peoples of Afghanistan, and request Your 
Majesty to accept friendly salutations from us, who are 
friends of Your people." 3 

The Soviet return message provided invaluable moral 
and political support for the cause of Afghan indepen- 
dence. 

The establishment of friendly relations with neighbour- 
ing Afghanistan was also of undoubted importance for 
the Soviet peoples, who were fighting against the interven- 
tionists and internal counter-revolutionaries. The ex- 
change of messages between the governments of the RSFSR 

1 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol II, p. 174. 
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and Afghanistan in May 1919 meant their mutual d e j Ur 
recognition in international law. 

Soviet Russia responded without any reservations lo 
Afghanistan's call for declaring unity and friendship in t .f le 
struggle against the imperialist aggressors. One must bear fo 
mind that the "urgent need" for this kind of declaration 
mentioned in the Amir's message was due to the fact that i n 
May 1979 the British colonialists had started their third iyai 
against Afghanistan. Britain's ruling circles did not want to 
give up their positions in that country, and resorted to the 
pressures which they had usually applied in the East in he 
epoch of total imperialist domination. The bourgeois press 
aired the aggressor's plans in respect of Afghanistan quite 
openly. The London National Review wrote in July H!H). 
"The only solution seems to be the one we have found 
necessary in the past— a temporary occupation oi a 
considerable part of the country, including, almost certs in- 
ly, Kabul and Kandahar, and an endeavour during the 
breathing-space so obtained to discover a ruler who realises 
the benefits of a British alliance." 1 

Actual events, however, confounded the plans of the 
colonialists, who were bent on ignoring the new factor in 
international affairs— the Leninist foreign policy of the first 
socialist state. In Jate May 1919, a diplomatic mission of the 
Turkestan Soviet Republic, representing the RSFSR, left 
horn Tashkent for Kabul. On its arrival in Kabul, it 
informed the Afghan Government of Soviet Turkestan's 
readiness to render various, including military, assistance to 
the fighting Afghans. On May 28, 1919, Afghanistan's 
extraordinary ambassador and his staff arrived in Tashkent. 

The establishment of Soviet-Afghan diplomatic relations 
put an end to the foreign policy isolation thrust upon the 
Afghan state by the British colonialists. The event was of 
international importance: it had a powerful effect on public 
opinion in Asia, Afghanistan's neighbours above all. Thus, 
Kabul's independent policv met with a deep respona 
among the patriotic circles in India, where anti-imperialist 
action was on the upgrade under the impact of the 
liberation ideas heralded by the October Revolution in 
Russia. Afghanistan, which was waging an armed struggle 

1 The National Review, No. 487, July 1919. p. 654. 
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trains 1 tne colonialists for its national sovereignty and which 
a !L the first Asian country to establish friendly contacts with 
Soviet Russia, had a prominent role to play in the overall 
ant j_j m periarist struggle in the East in the period following 
October Revolution. Freedom fighters in all the colonial 
and dependent countries naturally saw Soviet-Afghan 
anti-colonialist co-operation as an inspiring example of an 
equitable alliance with Soviet Russia in order to achieve just 
national goals. An important point to stress, therefore, is 
that the letter of credence issued to the RSFSR's plenipoten- 
tiary representative in Central Asia, Y. Z. Surits, and signed 
by Lenin on June 23, 1919, put on him the duty to maintain 
both diplomatic relations with independent Afghanistan 
and direct contacts with Central Asian governments and all 
revolutionary organisations working to free the peoples 
from foreign rule. 1 

The events in Afghanistan, which showed an upsurge in 
liberation aspirations in the East and growing confidence 
among the peoples in Soviet Russia's foreign policy, caused 
obvious anxiety in the imperialist circles. In July 1919, 
United Press submitted to Lenin a list of questions, one of 
which went as follows: What are the tactics of the Russian 
Soviet Republic in respect of Afghanistan, India and other 
Moslem countries outside Russia? In answering the ques- 
tion, Lenin emphasised that the whole activity of the Soviet 
Republic in Afghanistan, India and other Moslem countries 
outside Russia stemmed from a desire to promote the free 
and independent development of every nationality in every 
way, from an utter rejection of everything that added to 
"the oppression of the working people of their own 
countries and of hundreds of millions of people in the 
colonies of Asia, Africa, etc., by a small number of 'civilised' 
capitalists". 2 

It is only natural that public opinion in Afghanistan and 
other Eastern countries should have been broadly sym- 
pathetic with Lenin's foreign policy, and the reactionary 
British press, which was extremely concerned about "Bol- 
shevik influence" in Asia, was obliged to admit that. "We 
cannot explain how it happens that Bolsb- 



l See Dru-Ma uarodov, No. 11. 1957. p. 17. 
■ V, I, Lenin, Colkcled Works, Vol. 29, p. 516. 
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footing not only in the khanates [Central tei&r*- Author* 
but in Afghanistan and even in India. It would seem 
incredible that its ... doctrines could make way anion*! 
Mohammedan peoples if the fact were not there to prove 

An important thing to note is that even while trying t 
portray Afghanistan's liberation struggle as a result f 
"Bolshevik intrigues", Britain's colonial politicians and 
bourgeois press had had to recognise that from then on they 
would have to reckon with Kabul's altered internal ion al 
positions. 

The new international situation that took shape after the 
Russian Revolution in October 1917 strengthened the 
positions of Afghanistan, whose armed forces and a 
voluntary corps of its various tribes stood their ground 
against the colonialists, and at the central sector of the front 
even defeated them. In June 191 9 r military operations v. ere 
brought to a halt, and on August 8, Britain and Afghanistan 
signed an interim peace treaty in Rawalpindi, with Britain's 
recognition of Aghanistan's sovereignty written into its 
annex. 

Afghanistan's success in its struggle for independence 
reverberated far and wide. The Afghan patriots' armed 
struggle against colonialism and Soviet Russia's support for 
that struggle excited much interest among the captive 
nations, particularly in Britain's possessions in India. 

The Soviet peoples welcomed Afghanistan's newly won 
independence with great enthusiasm. In October 1919, 
when the enemy blockade against Soviet Turkestan was 
brought to an end, Afghanistan's extraordinary embassy in 
Tashkent headed by Muhammad Wali Khan arrived in 
Moscow, where they were received by Lenin. People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. G. V. Chicherin, recalled 
that Lenin's reception of the extraordinary mission was an 
instance of the attention "he devoted to every successive 
step in our Eastern policy". 2 

A newspaper report on Lenin's meeting with Afghan 
Ambassador Extraordinary said: "Comrade Lenin met the 
Ambassad or in his private office with the words, 'I am very 

1 J. C. Boulger, "Our Relations with Afghanistan", The Contemporan 
Rnjezv, No. 643. London, July 1919, p. 58. 

G. V. Chicherin, Articles and Speeches on Internationa! Politics, p. 283. 
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1 a tn see in the Red capital of the worker and peasant 
g Pi-nment the representative of the friendly Afghan 
g ?nole who are suffering and fighting against imperialist 
P nression.' To which the Ambassador replied: l I proffer 
° ? I a friendly hand and hope that you will help the whole of 
Jul East to free itself from the yoke of European 
vmerialism.' During the talk that followed, Lenm said that 
!Sp Soviet power, the power of the working people and the 
Impressed, was striving towards the very goal tne Afghan 
Ambassador Extraordinary had spoken about but that it 
was necessary that the Moslem East should realise this and 
heln Soviet Russia in her great war of liberation. To this the 
Ambassador replied that he could assert that the Moslem 
East realised this and the hour was not far off when the 
world would see that there was no room for European 
imperialism in the East." 1 

Muhammad Wali Khan handed Lenin a letter from Amir 
Amanullah Khan dated April 21, 1919, voicing a desire to 
establish "friendly links and sincere relations between the 
two great states". 2 1Q1Q 
In his return message to Kabul dated November 27, 1919, 
Lenin emphasised the Soviet Republic's understanding and 
consistent support of Afghanistan's national forces which 
were fighting to free their country from colonialism. 

Lenin thanked Amanullah Khan for his greetings and 
initiative in establishing friendship between the Russian and 
Afghan peoples, and wrote: "At the very start of the Afghan 
people's glorious struggle for independence, the worker* 
and-peasant government of Russia hastened to recognise 
the new state of affairs in Afghanistan, expressed solemn 
recognition of its full independence, and sent over its 
ambassador to maintain lasting and sustained links between 

Moscow and Kabul. . 

"The worker-and-peasant government of Russia has 
instructed its Embassy in Afghanistan to enter into negoti- 
ations with the Afghan people's government with a view to 
signing trade and other friendly agreements." 



1 V.L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 146. 

2 Document Oh M and Colonial Problems, No. / (22), Moscow, 1934, 

p. 72 (in Russian). 

3 Documents on National and Colonial Problems, p. /4. 
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The Soviet-Afghan Treaty 



In December 1919, the RSFSR embassy in Kabul started 
talks towards concluding a Soviet-Afghan' friendship treaty 
The original text of the treaty was initialled in September 

1920. Speaking before the Eighth All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets in December 1919, Lenin ranked the strengthen! w 
of friendly ties with Afghanistan among the Soviet RepJb- 
he's major foreign policy successes in the East. 1 

Amanullah Khan's official message to Moscow dated 
December I, 1920, shows that the Soviet Government's 
Leninist foreign policy had left a strong impression on 
Afghanistan. Amanullah Khan congratulated his "High 
friend Chairman Lenin" on the completion of the Kabul 
"talks on laying the basis for friendly good-neighbour 
relations" between the two countries. He wrote: "Since the 
Government of the Russian Soviet Republic has directed its 
good feelings and intentions towards an overthrow of 
imperialism throughout the world, and particularly towards 
liberating the Eastern peoples from despotism and the 
world imperialists, and to strengthening the situation, in 
which each nation can decide the future of its own state, 
these were the only reasons behind the greatest urge for a 
settlement of relations between my Royal Government and 
the Government of the Russian Soviet Republic." 2 Afghani- 
stan's Foreign Minister Mahmud Tarzi wrote to Chicherin 
at the time: "Please, believe me that my Government 
intends to sign the Friendship Treaty with the Government 
of the Russian Soviet Republic chiefly because of our 
common policy aimed to overthrow the imperialist des- 
potism throughout the world and particularly to liberate all 
the Eastern peoples, regardless of nationality and religious 
creed, from the rule and tyranny of world predators— a 
policy to which Your Excellency's Government has devoted 
so much attention," 3 

Despite the British colonialists' intrigues to hinder the 
strengthen ing of Soviet-Afghan relations, 4 the RSFSR and 

* See V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 491. 

3 riccn Forei ^ Po,,v >' Docwmts, Vol. IV, Moscow, 19fi0, pp. 94-95. 

* cni f° ragri Policy Dwt,M ^ Vo1 - HI. Moscow, 1959. p. 560. 
io« if ■ Klkle ^' "Afghanistan", The History of Foreign Countries. 1917- 
1945, Moscow, 1967, p. 245 (in Russian). 
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Afghanistan signed their Moscow Treaty of February 28, 
Vbal and it is still effective today. 
The Treaty's preamble says that it is "aimed at strength- 
ine the friendly relations between Russia and Afghani- 
fan and safeguarding Afghanistan's true independence". It 
!as the first equitable treaty Afghanistan had ever signed 
ith any great power. The two parties recognised each 
Iter's independence, agreed to establish normal diploma- 
| relations, and undertook "not to enter into any m, 
itary or political agreements with a third power which 
iould be damaging to either of the Contracting Parties 
The Soviet Government granted Afghanistan unrestricted 
and dutyfree transit across its territory for any goods it 
purchases both through its state organs in Russia itself and 
elsewhere abroad". Soviet Russia also agreed to give its 
southern neighbour financial and other material assis- 
tance, 1 notably to supply it with aircraft to set up a flying 
school deliver 5,000 rifles with a stock of cartridges, build 
a smokeless powder plant, dispatch Soviet specialists for that 
purpose, and also to give Afghanistan 1 million rubles 
worth of gold as an interest-free loan. A radio station to be 
installed in Kabul was handed over to the Afghan Go- 
vernment. By late 1923, the Soviet Government had 
fulfilled all its assistance commitments under the rreaty. 

In a message to Amanullah Khan in late April 1921, 
Lenin characterised the importance of the 1921 Friendship 
Treatv for the development of Soviet-Afghan relations, and 
the historical prerequisites behind the two countries' 
co-operation and the prospects lor stronger good- 
neighbour relations. , ^ 

Lenin informed the Amir that the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee had ratified the Soviet-Afghan 
Treaty and wrote: "The Treaty between the two 
states has formally entrenched the friendship and mutual 
sympathy between Afghanistan and Russia that have been 
developing and strengthening for the past two years 

"The Russian Soviet Government and the High Afghan 
State have common interests in the East; both states treasure 



1 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol 111, pp. 550-53, 
8 USSR Foreign Mky History, Part I, Moscow, 1966, pp. 137* 138 (in 
Russian). 
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their independence and want to see each other and all the 
peoples of the East free and independent. The above 
circumstances and especially the fact that there are no issues 
between Afghanistan and Russia that could cause anv 
controversy or even casL a shadow on Russian-Afghan 
friendship tend to bring the two States closer together. Old 
imperialist Russia is gone for good, and it is a new, Soviet 
Russia— the northern neighbour of the High Afghan 
State — that has offered a hand of friendship and brother- 
hood to all the peoples of the East, the Afghan people in the 
first place. 

"The High Afghan State was one of the first states whose 
representatives we were happy to welcome in Moscow, and 
we are happy to note that the Afghan people's first 
Friendship Treat)- has been concluded with Russia. 

"We are confident that our most sincere desire will come 
true and that Russia will always be first friend to the High 
Afghan State for the benefit of both peoples." 1 

The Soviet-Afghan Treaty strengthened Afghanistan's 
domestic and international positions, and played a most 
important role in the Afghan people's further struggle to 
consolidate its independence and fend off Britain's imperi- 
alist attempts to restore its rule in the country. Upon its 
ratification, Britain had to sign a final peace treaty with 
Afghanistan (October 1921) on the basis of recognition of its 
full independence and establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations. At the same time, the 1921 Soviet-Afghan Treaty 
undoubtedly helped to improve the Soviet Republic's own 
international positions. 

So, Afghanistan regained its independence as a consequ- 
ence of the victory of the October Revolution, carried out in 
Russia under Lenin's leadership. Lenin also directed the 
work done in the world's first socialist state to render 
support to the fighting Afghanistan and to establish friendly 
relations with it. Soviet policy in respect of Afghanistan has 
always been based on Lenin's clear-cut propositions, formu- 
lated on the principle that the Soviet and the Afghan 
peoples have common historical interests in the fight against 
imperialism. In its practical relations with Afghanistan, as 
well as other Eastern countries, the Soviet Union has always 

1 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. IV, pp. 93-94. 
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^mnlied with Lenin's idea on the need to reckon with the 
Sncrcte historical social development of nations and to 
reaard progressive phenomena in their specific context. 
1 fct remarkable in that respect are the Instructions 
issued to the RSFSR's ambassador in Afghanistan m June 
1Q91 just as the principles of the Soviets' Eastern pol- 
K which were being formulated under Lenin's guidance. 
The Instructions said: "Our policy is a policy of peace 
and co-operation between all nations. With the economically 
backward Eastern nations suffering under the foreign 
economic yoke, socialist Soviet Russia is their natural 1 riend 

"Our policv in the East is not aggressive, but is a policy of 
peace and friendship. In your activity, you should repeat 
that basic thesis over and over again; in Kabul m pai ticular, 
you must concentrate your efforts on developing our 
friendship with Afghanistan. Friendship implies mutual 
assistance and. on the strength of our desire to do our 
utmost to help the friendly Afghan state develop and 
flourish, we are prepared to assist its peaceful endeavour m 
everv way we can. You should study Afghanistan s needs 
and requirements and ascertain its governments' wishes to 
enable us to do what we can to promote its development and 
welfare in compliance with and in elaboration ot tlie 
Russian -Afghan Treaty. 

■■ We say to the Afghan Government: you have one 
system^we have another; you have one set of ^als-we 
have another; but our common urge for our peoples full 
independence and freedom of action brings ustogether. \\ e 
are not interfering in your internal affairs.... 

Following Lenin's Principles 
of Friendship and Co-operation 

■The Soviet Union's line in respect of its southern 
neighbour has been based on a consistent realisation o the 
principles formulated by Lenin. In the decades that have 
Lne by since the establishment of the lasting and 
sustained links between Moscow and Kabul mentioned by 
Lenin in his message to the head of the Afghan state, 

1 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. IV, pp. 166-67. 
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Soviet-Afghan good -neighbour relations have continued to 
strengthen. 

Afghanistan has been following a consistent policy f 
non-alignment, and its independent, peace-loving, anti- 
colonialist line is an important contribution to the cause of 
peace and security in the Middle East. 

The Soviet Union's attitude to Afghanistan's national 
foreign policy concepts is one of deep understanding, as will 
be seen from the 1931 Soviet-Afghan Treaty on Neutrality 
and Mutual Xon-Aggression. The Treaty has been exten- 
ded several times (last time, in 1965, for another ten years), 
for lasting good-neighbour relations are fully in accord with 
the two countries' mutual interests. 

As for Soviet-Afghan economic ties, these provide an 
example of broad mutually advantageous co-operation 
between an advanced and developing countries on the 
principles of equality and non-interference in each other s 
internal affairs. 

Afghanistan's priority problem is that of accelerating the 
development of its productive forces, building up an 
independent economy and overcoming the country's 
backwardness. Since 1956, its economic policy has been 
aimed at mobilising and using the country's national 
resources on the basis of five-year plans elaborated by 
government agencies and carried out under their supervi- 
sion. Soviet- Afghan economic co-operation has done much 
to promote their implementation. 

The Soviet Union is Afghanistan's stable trading partner, 
for their relations are free of any short-term fluctuations 
and are planned for long periods ahead, so providing a 
steady market for traditional Afghan exports. It is only 
natural, therefore, that since 1954, the USSR has been 
Afghanistan's biggest trading partner. 

The USSR has also been giving Afghanistan broad 
financial and technical assistance, the scale of which may be 
judged from the fact that under Afghanistan's first five-year 
plan, 54 per cent of all the financial resources drawn by the 
Afghan Government from abroad came from the Soviet 
Union, and under the second five-year plan — more than 60 
per cent. 

The Soviet Union has also given Afghanistan financial 
and technical assistance in building large hydroelectric- 
SOS 



rtnwcr stations, irrigation works, road and transport pro- 
C and various enterprises in the m ctal- working .con- 
duction, food and other indistries. It has helped Aighani- 
K look for mineral deposits, notably to prove and start 
L exploitation of some major natural m &P**** 
t ong-term plans for joint use of border rivers have been 
forked out! and many Afghan specialists are being trained 
at various projects going up with Soviet assistance n 
Afghanistan and also at Soviet educational establishments. 
Ail that helps the country to solve its complex economic 
problems, reconstruct its economy and lay the groundwon 
For a modern industry. Economic ties with Afghanistan ate 
also well in line with the USSR's own economic interests. It is 
a traditional importer of many Afghan export goods like 
^mal and other farm produce and, recently, natural gas 
from Northern Afghanistan. t , . 

The USSR's Leninist foreign pohcy enjoys respect m 
Afghanistan, whose public opinion has a high appreciation 
of ° the traditional good-neighbour relations and co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. 

The Leninist principles of Soviet foreign policy have 
unfailingly served to strengthen friendship and mutual 
Understanding between the Soviet and the Afghan peoples 
Since Afghanistan attained its independence m IJU, it 
has made some big strides forward in its economy culture 
and social relations. Its recent history has seen the Afghan* 
shed many historically obsolescent features m economic and 
political life, and this is largely due to the ongoing cnanges 
fn the country's class structure, and the fact that pohtica 
forces advocating national-patriouc programmes with ej,u 
broader social orientations have emerged in the social 

The liquidation of monarchy in July 1973 and the 
proclamation of a republican system was an event o historic 
importance in Afghanistan's social development. Guided by 
its unflagging feelings of friendship for the people of that 
country the USSR Government was the irst mthewordto 
extend official recognition to the Republic o Afghamstan 
The friendly messages exchanged by the leadei of he 
Soviet Union and republican Afghanistan stressed the mge 
to strengthen Soviet-Afghan relations of good neighbour- 
hood and all-round co-operation. In this context. 
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L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, said: "We express satisfaction over the facl tha 
our long-standing tradiiion, more than a half-century old 
of good relations with neighbouring Afghanistan is fully 
maintained now that that ancient country has become a 
young republic. We wish it success in developing along the 
path of national and social progress." 1 

The soundness of Soviet-Afghan friendship was demon- 
strated during the official visit to the USSR in June 1974 of 
Mohammed Daoud, Afghanistan's head of state and Prime 
Minister. The Joint Statement of the Soviet Union and the 
Republic of Afghanistan, adopted as a result of the talks in 
Moscow, said that the two parties "have noted with gre<<t 
satisfaction that the principles of friendship, good neigh- 
bourhood, equality, mutual respect of sovereignty, indepen- 
dence and non-interference in domestic affairs/which had 
been made the basis of Soviet-Afghan relations by 
V. J. Lenin and the leaders of the Afghan people's struggle 
for Afghanistan's national independence, and embodied in 
the Soviet-Afghan treaties of 1921 and 1931, have stood the 
test of time in the most complicated conditions of the 
international situat ion. They fully meet the vital interests of 
the peoples of both countties and continue to be a solid 
foundation for friendship and fruitful co-operation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Republic of Afghanistan." - 
The parties stressed that the all-round ties between the two 
countries would be further steadily extended and deepened 
for the benefit of the Soviet and the Afghan peoples, in the 
interests of world peace. 

The Leninist principles of Soviet foreign policy have 
unfailingly served to strengthen friendship and mutual 
understanding between the Soviet and the Afghan peoples. 

In February 1975, the Soviet Union and the Republic of 
Afghanistan signed an agreement on economic and techni- 
cal co-operation, providing for Soviet participation in 
Afghanistan's long-term programmes of economic and 
cultural construction. In December 1975, the two parties 
agreed to extend for another decade their bilateral treatv of 
neutrality and mutual non-aggression. 



i Pravda, September 25. 1973. 
~ Praiffo, June 9, 1974. 
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! See L. I.Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Commit* XXVlk 

Congress of thc CPSU, p. 19. 



CHAPTER 10 

LENINIST FOREIGN POLICY 
AND THE PEOPLES OF IRAN IN THEIR FIGHT 
FOR INDEPENDENCE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 



In Defence of the Iranian Revolution 
of 1905-1911 

In dealing with Ehe imperialist powers' colonial policy, 
Lenin wrote: "Finance capital ... is capable of subjecting, 
and actually does subject, to itself even states enjoying the 
fullest political independence.... Of course, finance capital 
finds most 'convenient', and derives the greatest profii 
from, a form of subjection which involves the loss of the 
political independence of the subjected countries and 
peoples. In this respect, the semi-colonial countries provide 
a typical example of the 'middle stage'. It is natural that the 
struggle for these semi-dependent countries should have 
become particularly bitter in the epoch of finance capital 
when the rest of the world has already been divided up.' 

Lenin ranked Iran'— a feudal agrarian state with fabul- 
ous oil deposits and a strategic position — among these 
semi-colonial countries, the struggle over which became 
particularly Inner in the early 20th century. 

Lenin repeatedly referred to Iran as to a hotbed of 
contradictions between the imperialist states in the Middle 
East. That was where the interests of Britain. Germany, the 
USA and tsarist Russia clashed in their fight for raw 
material sources, capital-investment spheres and monopoly 
profits. 

1 V;l.ienfBi Collected Works. Vol. 22, pp. 259-fiO. 
Sec V, I.Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 257. 
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Caucasian Bolsheviks who were in Iran at the time. A poj nt 
to note is that the Transcaucasian Bolsheviks played an 
important part in spreading Marxist ideas in Iran, particu- 
larly during the revolution of 1905-1911. They gave the 
Iranian revolutionaries substantial political, organisational 
and material support. 

In the autumn of 1909, Grigory Orjonikidze, an out- 
standing Communist Party leader, lived in Iran. He stayed 
there till the summer of 1910, working in close contact with 
the Iranian revolutionaries and taking part in the fedahm 
march on Resht and Ardabil. On his initiative, an interna- 
tional club was set up in Resht, whose activists organised 
lectures, held talks and spread social-democratic litera- 
ture. 

Even before the 1905-1911 revolution in Iran, the 
RSDLP's central newspaper, Iskra, and other Marxist 
publications were being brought into Russia via Iran, 
particularly Tabriz. Thus, in a letter to L.Y.Galperin in 
1901, Lenin wrote: "A further shipment to Persia via 
Vienna was made only recendy, so it is premature to talk of 
failure. It may be successful. Inform the addressee in Tabriz 
that he will be receiving books from Berlin and write us 
when they are received." 1 

Orjonikidze kept Lenin in touch with the revolutionary 
developments in Iran. So, on June 4. 1910, he wrote Lenin 
from Resht: 

"Dear Comrade! 

"I have received your letter and minutes [documents of 
the Paris Plenary Session of the RSDLP Central Committee 
on January 15-February 5, 1910. — E&].,,„ Up to now. 
have received everything you have sent us.... The transpon 
for Persia arrives from France in a sealed package, which is 
opened only in Enzeli. We have got the Golos Sotsial- 
Demokrata [Social-Democratic Herald], Dnevnik Sotsial- 
Demokrata [Social-Democratic Diary], and Central Organ 
No. 13. I have written to the Enzeli comrades to say thai 
they should also take care of the money. As soon as I receive 
it, I will send it over by postal order. 

"The Persians are thinking of setting up a social- 



V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 34, p. 72. 
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z V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. U» 
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movement of the democratic forces in Asia, and that, by 
virtue of this alliance, the Liberal government of Britain is a 
party to the bloody atrocities perpetrated by the tsarist 
government. 

'The Conference expresses its unqualified svmpathv f or 
the struggle waged by the Persian people and, particularly 
by the Persian Social-Democratic Party, which has lost so 
many of hs members in the fight against the tsarist 
butchers." 1 

In early 1915, Lenin wrote that the ongoing world war 
was, "in substance, a struggle between Britain, France and 
Germany for the partition of colonies and for the plunder 
of rival countries; on the part of tsarism and the ruling 
classes of Russia, it is an attempt to seize Persia. Mongolia 
etc." 2 

Iran did not take part in the First World War, but the 
belligerent states brought their troops into the country and 
turned it into another battleground. In his Notebooks an 
Imperialism, Lenin wrote: "Formally, Persia is neutral in this 
war. In actual fact, however, both the Russians and the 
British, on the one hand, and the Turks and the Germans, 
on the other, are fighting and plundering on Persian 

In May 1917, Lenin expressed his indignation over the 
secret treaty between tsarist Russia and Britain on the 
partition of Iran, describing it as a dirty plunderous treaty, 
Iran, he said, is "being rent piecemeal by thugs that are 
waging a war of liberation'" /' "The consuls (of the three 
Great Powers) resort to shameless intrigues, hire gangs, 
incite conflicts.,,." : ' 

By 1917, foreign troops had occupied almost the whole of 
Iran, Britain's positions there being particularly strong, Iran 
was now 90 per cent a colony. 6 



V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 17, pp. 484-85 
J Ibid., Vol. 21, p. 159. 

Ibid., Vol. 39, p. 719. 
4 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 21, p. 340 
* Ibid.. Vol. 39. p. 720. 

See V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 340. 
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The October Revolution and Iran 



The October 1917 Socialist Revolution in Russia dealt a 
Lashinff blow at the colonial system of imperialism. 

Characterising its importance for the peoples of the 
co loninl and dependent countries of the East, I. Iskenderi, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the People s 
Party of Iran (Tudeh), wrote; "The Great October Socialist 
Revolution has served as a powerful source of inspiration 
for the colonial and dependent peoples m then" fight for 
liberation from imperialist oppression and reactionary 

i ni 

^The First World War had plunged Iran into economic 
dislocation, famine, epidemics 3 nd foreign occupation, so 
mat Lenin's Decree on Peace, which called for an end to the 
war and withdrawal of foreign troops from the territories of 
other countries, was fully in accord with the of 
broad sections of the Iranian people. 1 he 1907 and 1915 
Anelo-Russian agreements partitioning Iran into sp.ncres oi 
influence were among the tsarist agreements abrogated by 
the Soviet Government. t 

The address to the Moslems of Russia and the East issued 
by the Council of People's Commissars reaffirmed once 
again that the Soviet Government headed by Lenin was 
repudiating tsarist Russia's imperialist policy. The address 
said, among other things, that "the Treaty partitioning 
Persia has been torn up and destroyed. As soon as military 
operations are brought lo an end, our troops wnl be 
withdrawn from Persia and the Persians will be free to 
decide their own future." - 

The address called on the peoples of the East, the Iranian 
people among them, to fight their foreign impenahst 
oppressors "It is not Russia or its revolutionary govern- 
ment that are seeking to enslave you. but the European 
imperialist predators.... 

"Overthrow these predatory oppressors of your coun- 
tries!... Lose no time in shaking off their age-old yoke! 



1 Pravda, November 12, 1974. 

2 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. I, p. 35. 

3 Ibid. 
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On January 3, 1918, a meeting of the Council of People's 
Commissars chaired by Lenin discussed the evacuation of 
Russian Troops from Iran, 1 and by April 19 IS ail Russian 
troops had been withdrawn, A special provision vt%$ 
included in the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty, on the Soviet 
delegation's insistence, providing for recognition of fujj 
independence and inviolability of Iran and Afghanistan. 

The Iranian people, to quote B ravin, a Soviet diplomatic 
agent in Tehran, were very enthusiastic about the Soviet 
Government's friendly policy aimed at strengthening Iran's 
national independence and sovereignty. 2 A note sent by the 
Iranian Government to the RSFSR Council of People's 
Commissars voiced its gratitude "for the act of justice 
towards Persia". 3 

Even Right-wing Iranian leaders could not deny Lenin's 
role in the cause of Iran's national revival. 

Saiyid Zia ud-Din Tabatabai was in Petrograd at the tin 
of the October Revolution. He recalled: "I saw Lenin quite 
closely and heard him speak on many occasions; I knew 
Russian and understood him very well. You cannot imagine 
the powerful impression he made on me by his remarkable- 
speech from the balcony.,.. 

"Do you know what Lenin said on that great day? He- 
started his revolutionary speech by saying thai the Sovtt 
Government was abrogating the treaty that had partitioned 
Iran between Russia and Britain, renouncing all its 
privileges and the tsarist government's financial loans in 
Iran, and eliminating the capitulations regime. For me. 
Lenin's words symbolised the Iranian people's road to 
freedom and salvation." 1 

Seid Hassan Tagi Zade wrote: "The Great Russian 
Revolution was, in effect, something of a godsend for 
Iran.... That revolution and the overthrow of the imperial 
regime were, for Iran, the greatest historic event of the past 
150 years, and there is no doubt at all that if that revolution 



1 See M.LTrush, Lenin's Foreign Policy Activity. 1917-1920. A Doily 
Account, Moscow, I9fi3, p. 81 (in Russian}. 

" USSR Foreign Potic\ Document*, Vol. I, p. 713. 
3 Ibid., p. 93. 

Saiyid Zia ud-Din Tabatabai, "Reminiscences", Tehran Motsavar, No. 
1122. 1964 (in Persian). 
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in Iran and of all its privileges and concessions in that 
country, and declared that it was handing over to (he 
Iranian people all the valuables on Iranian territory that 
had once belonged to Russian capitalists. 1 

But that important document did not reach the Iranian 
people: Kolomiitsev was shot on Iranian territory by 
Russian whiteguards led by the British. 

The Soviet Government did not recognise the Anglo, 
Iranian agreement of August 9, 1919, which in effect 
reduced Iran to the status of a British colony. In its Address 
to the Workers and Peasants of Persia, the RSFSR People's 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs described that agreement 
as an "outrage perpetrated by the British together with the 
Persian Government". 2 The Address was of exceptional 
importance for the Iranian people, for it gave them hope 
that the British could be fought. The Address said: "The 
working masses of Russia regard the working masses of 
Persia as their friends and brothers, and as their future 
comrades in the revolutionary struggle for the total 
liberation of labour...'.' 3 

Even these brief extracts from some of the Soviet 
Government's early documents show very well that it 
followed a selfless, generous and friendly policy in respect 
of Iran. All its foreign policy moves show the Soviet people's 
sincere desire to help the Iranian peoples get rid of their 
semi-colonial dependence and establish a truly sovereign 
state. 

Despite the reactionary regime imposed on Iran by the 
Vossuq-ed-Dowleh Government and the British military 
authorities, broad sections of the Iranian people learn) 
about the October Revolution's liberation ideas and tin- 
Soviet Government's peaceful Leninist foreign policy, and. 
moreover, had a warm feeling of sympathy for their 
northern neighbour, the young socialist state. Orjonikidze 
said in 1918: "We are proud to say that the whole Moslem 
world, the whole of the East, now looks to Soviet Russia and 
Moscow rather than Britain or France." 1 



1 Sl-c USSR Foreign ftSftjP Ommmts, Vol. II, p. 200. 

2 Ibid., p. 241. 
* ibid. 

4 G.K.Orjunikid/c, Aftktn and Speeches. Vol. I. pp. S7-58. 
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from the start of 19 m \^ rious d CTatic organisations, 
arl ies and ^f^S^p* emerging throughout the 
Country. In Iranian t Asc^ Sheil ? M *hammad Hiaba- 



1 and his lowers set - Azerbaijan Democratic 

Br insh imperialists ^ ^ democratisc lhc coun _ 

'"Adalet, a «^™%£*tk p artv organised in 1916 by 
Iranian ^"^^ worked' abroad, stepped up its 
activities. L pow UK.li ^ u^ n t<> ^ m neighbouring 
Soviet republics tv n e O ciober Rcvokll j on , the se workers 
took a most active pan IJx the revdu£io movement of 
the day. 

As the Red Army c ro Ve ^ ^ Turkcstan 

and the Tran '^™'^d the Soviet power was restored 
in Baku and A bUia ad he ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft ^ 

P P S5ib ^t^^^*r? h im Perialists and rose up in 
vigorous st niggle d*,«unst 

Th " T 01V t Tnvli ri movement in Iran in the early 
post-1917 y^J^Ved Workers , peasants, hand. 

craftsmen, V™fF*» '^minded merchants, the smaller 
landowners mte^cura^ nd ^ _ movcm€nU 

sparked off by ™ \£^r Revolution," was aimed against 
the British imperialist* « and the feudal 

regime. 

I!? C Tlwt ^h r th l ° n movement reached its peak in 
1920 and £ ^ mm 

imperia lists and «^ah' s government in Iranian Azerbai- 
jan, Gilan and I K ™*ia n> ag a rcguIt of which theS e 

provinces ™ u ^ a ,™S*nDe to the central authorities and 
set ud their own acmtw . 

V. 1 a i n 1Q20 , Uc government. 

On April the Azerbaijan Democratic Party 

started an upnsmg m ^ ^rbaijan estabHshed > 

national f ove ^™ 1 headed by Muhammad Hiabani. 

which <^d ^ of the 1910 

Anglo-Irania t ag ectn cnt and £ csUlblishme nt of 

friendly relations *«h S(w{ ^ 

The ^^*>*tibtna in Enxelt in May 1920 gave a 
fresn impel us to ^tional lib ^ movemcnt in Gilan, 
which had sta ted l c r;ng ^ ^ ^ ^ 

came to clear jhe«*t f rom ^ whiteguards and , hc British, 
who were using t syppl thdr unks Kght i ng aga inst 
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Soviet Russia, and to restore free and safe navigation in th 
Caspian Sea. 1 e 

The British troops retreated, and this marked 
beginning of their pull-out from Iran. An annual repon at 
the Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets by the RSFSS 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs said that "Brit 
ain's military prestige in the East has suffered an irrepara" 
ble blow".- 

Thc Enzeli population and the Iranian authorities gave 
the Soviet flotilla a ceremonial welcome. Mirza Km Ink 
Khan, leader of the guerrilla liberation movement in Gilan 
was also present at the reception and, in a talk with the 
member of the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Caucasian Front G. K. Orjonikidze and the commander of 
the Caspian Flotilla F. F. Raskolnikov, proposed joint action 
against the British. 

The Giian insurgents proclaimed a republic and formed a 
provisional revolutionary government headed by Kuchik 
Khan. Its main slogans were a fight against the British 
imperialists, an alliance with the RSFSR and various 
democratic reforms. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet ships had completed their task and 
left Iranian waters. On June 6, 1920. Raskolnikov reported 
to Moscow that the Soviet expeditionary corps had been 
disbanded and the ships of the Caspian Flotilla had sailed 
for Baku. 

In a report on the Soviet Government's foreign policy and 
relations with Eastern countries, Chicherin told a sitting of 
the Central Executive Committee on June 17, 1920 that the 
Soviet people were gradually coming into direct contact with 
the peoples of the East fighting against capitalist rule, first 
with the Persian masses when the remnants of the Denikin 
fleet took refuge in Enzeli, where Soviet troops were landed 
to finish off enemy; and that Enzeli had been cleared and 
the Soviet army and navy units had left Persian territory and 
Persian waters. 3 

On June 22-24, 1920. the Adalet Party held its first 



' See USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. II, pp. 542-43. 
USSR For*j$n Policy Documents, Vol. II, p. 666. 

S** G*V, Chicherin, Articles and Speeches on International Politics. 
p. 168. 
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(electing Lenin as honorary chairman), 
K P« ? was Renamed the Iranian Communist Party 
gSt Khad between 8,000 and 10,000 members, and 

fe the task of taking the lead in the 

national ^^^t^ 
CSrftl^ tSftd -pradores, their 

inovement. Iranian Communist 

revolnuonanes Gaidar-khan Amu-ogly and Sultan Zade 

The^ress decided to send a 25-member delegation to 
Mos^w to meet Lenin, and two o£ these 25 were Iran.ans, 

fe^ffiSk movement in Iran following the 
OcToberRe^hition in Russia was of W^^gSSS 
for th country's life. It did a great deal towards hb^aung 



' Proermm of tire Iranian Communist Party (Boiskeviks) StcUon of the 
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provided eloquent proof of the Iranian people's urge r 0r 
national independence, democratisation and lasting good, 
neighbour ties with the Soviet Republic. 

Many spokesmen of the ruling circles, to say nothing of 
the broad masses, who wanted a lasting alliance with the 
Soviet Republic, realised that the severing of Iran's ties wi%h 
the Soviet Republic had a bad effect on Iran's political and 
economic situation. So, in the autumn of 1920, the Mosliir 
ed-Dowleh government sent Moshaver ol-.VIamalek as a 
plenipotentiary representative to Moscow, where he wr q 
hold talks faith the Soviet Government on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations. In November 1920, the two panics 
started talks on the signing of a Soviet-Iranian treaty, whkh 
was to be based on the Soviet Government's address to the 
peoples of Iran of June 26, 1919. 

A Treaty of Friendship 
and Good-Neighbour Relations 

A plenary sitting of the Russian Communist Party's 
Central Committee on December 7, 1920 considered and 
approved Chicheiin's proposals on the principles of a treaty 
with Iran. 5 

On December 10, the Iranian delegation was received by 
Lenin at its request. 

In his reminiscences, entitled The Most Humane Mnn, 
Hamid Sayah, a member of the Iranian mission, recalls: "I 
find it hard to convey the feelings I had as we pulled up al 
the entrance of the Kremlin building where the leader of 
the revolution lived and worked: I was about to see the man 
who had issued a daring challenge to the ivhole old world, 
the man who was building up new relations between men 
and nations, and was holding out a hand of brotherly 
friendship to Persia, my own country. I w r as greatly excited. 

"Upon entering Lenin's office, I was astounded to sec its 
modest furniture: a plain table, chair and armchair, a smalt 
bookstand, and no sign of ornaments or luxury of any kind. 
Yd never seen a more modest office. 



1 Sec A. N. Heifets, Soviet Rnssin and Xeighbourhfr Countries of llw ErM 
(1918-1920), p. 261. 
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-Lenin rose to his feet with a vigorous gesture, greeted us 
, d asked what language we preferred to use. Om 
Embassador chose French. When he saw that there we re 
See of us, Lenin walked briskly into the secretary * room 
and bought back two chairs. Imagine Lenin lumse 
bringing us chairs! We were naturally embarrassed l a 
down next to Lenin.... We had a business-like buunforma 
discussion on various important questions of Iranian-Soviet 

F «Len in said: 'The whole of Russia's Eastern policy will be 
diametricallv opposed to that of the imperialist powers In 
coTrast to (he imperialists' predatory, expansionist policy 
our stand is one of selfless friendship and non-interference 
in your country's internal affairs....' 

"Heft Lenin's office with the conviction that the Soviet 
power was bound to win ouL, if only because its leader was a 
man so brilliant and humane." , 

The Moscow talks on the Soviet-Iranian Treat) were 
completed by the end of 1920. Listing the successes of Soviet 
orefgn policy, a policy which started by recognising he 
overeigntv and independence of all states, Lenin told the 
Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets on December 2, 
1920- "We can also welcome the forthcoming signing ot a 
treaty with Persia, friendly relations with whom are assured 
by the fact that the fundamental interests of all peop.es 
suffering from the yoke of imperialism coincide 

On February 5, 1921, Lenin signed the credentials (in 
Russian and French) issued by the Council of People 
Commissars to F. A. Rothstein concerning his appointment 
as the RSFSR's plenipotentiary representative in Iran. 

On February 12. 1921, Lenin received Rothstein and had 
a talk with him just before he left for Iran. 

On February 26, 1921, the Soviet-Iranian treaty was 
signed in Moscow. It was the first equitable t^J"™ 
ever had with any great power; it meant the Soviet 
Government's recognition of Iran s sovereignty and m de- 
pendence, once again spelling out the message of Lenin s 
foreign policy in respect of the Eastern countries. 



1 The Living Unin. Reminiscences by Contemporaries Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 267-69 (in Russian). 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 491. 
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The Treaty's Preamble said: "In its desire to see the 
Persian people independent, prosperous and in full posses- 
sion of all its resources, Russia's Soviet Government 
abrogates all the treaties and agreements signed by the olct 
tsarist government with Persia and detracting from the 
Persian people's rights, and declares these to be null and 
void." 1 

The Treaty of 1921 cancelled all the concessions that had 
been granted to Russian capitalists in Iran before the 
October Revolution. The Soviet Government also re- 
nounced the regime of capitulations imposed on Iran by the 
imperialist powers, and handed over to the Iranian people 
without compensation the large store of valuables and 
property which had been held by the tsarist government 
and Russian capitalists in Iran, 

In order to strengthen friendly relations, the Treaty 
provided for a renewal of trade links between the two states. 
The two sides also pledged non-interference in each other's 
internal affairs. 

The Treaty established a new kind of relationship 
between the two countries, and helped to strengthen Iran's 
political and economic independence. It has always served 
and continues to serve as a solid foundation for friendly 
Soviet-Iranian relations and their further development. It 
has been a point of departure for various subsequent 
treaties, agreements and conventions between the USSR 
and Iran. 

The Treaty did a great deal towards helping Iran to put 
an end to the British occupation and the fettering 
Anglo-Iranian agreement of August 9, 1919. 

The Iranian people, their democratic organisations and 
the press welcomed the signing of the Treaty. The 
semi-official Iran gave a detailed account of this under the 
headline: *' Alliance with Russia Spells Salvation for Persia." 

After the Treaty was signed, Lenin continued to attend to 
Soviet-Iranian relations, particularly the question of resum- 
ing the traditional trade links between the two countries. In 
a note to L.A.Fotieva on June 21. 1921, Lenin wrote; 
"Comrade Belgov is going to Persia as a representative of 



x For the full Text of the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1921 see, USSR 
Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. Ill, pp. 536-44. 
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*!» People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade. He used to 
nrk with the Ninth Army. Menzhinsky and Manuilsky 
Inow him. He also worked with the Far Eastern Republic. 
Sease telephone Lezhava, Voikov, Menzhinsky, Sklyansk^j 
lid Molotov for information about Belgov. Do this today.- 
Lenin also asked his secretary to invite Belgov for a personal 

talk 2 

Lenin insisted on scrupulous non-interference in Iran's 
internal affairs; he denounced in the most decisive and 
uncompromising manner the fact that some Baku func- 
tionaries were violating this policy. 

Lenin approved of Rothstein's correct line m the matter ot 
the Gilan revolution, and wrote him on August 13, 1921: '"I 
seem to be in full agreement with your circumspect policy m 
Persia. I have not heard the 'other side', but I do not think 
that your main considerations could be refuted." 

At a sitting of the Central Committee's Political Bureau on 
October 3, 1921, Lenin raised the question of violations by 
some Baku functionaries of the Soviet policy line with 
respect to Iran. The Political Bureau adopted a decision 
condemning these violations, and made S.M.Kirov, 
member of 'the All-Russia Central Executive Committee and 
Secretary of the Azerbaijan Communist Party Central 
Committee, responsible for ensuring compliance with that 
decision. He was to ensure scrupulous non-interference m 
the armed struggle between the insurgents and the Shah's 
troops which was going on in Gilan and the neighbouring 
provinces in Northern Iran in 1920 and 1921. In October 
1921, the RSFSR Revolutionary Military Council sent a 
special military commission to Baku and placed it at Kirov's 
disposal in order to enable him to exercise that control. 

On October 15, 1921, Lenin drafted a Political Bureau 
resolution pointing out, among other things, the need for 
the most scrupulous compliance with the Political Bureau s 
decision of October 3, 1921, condemning the departures 
from the Soviet Government's policy line on Iran, 
i Towards the end of 1921, the Political Bureau held 
debates on Iran several times. At a sitting on November 1 1, 

1 See M.I. Trash, Lenin's Foreign Policy Activity. 1921-1923. A Daily 
Account. Moscow, 196V, p. 175 (in Russian). 
I Ibid. 

3 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 254, 
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1921. Lenin gave a report on Iran, and on November 17 
1921, he attended another sitting to hear Chicfrerin's 
report, "On Our Persian Policy". 

In a letter to Stalin on November 19, 1921, Chicherin set 
out his ideas on the RSFSR's foreign policy in the East. The 
Soviet Republic, he wrote, should not confine itselt i 
political support for the national liberation movement in the 
East, but should also help the young national states to 
develop their economy and train cadres. He said that in 
respect of Afghanistan, Mongolia and Iran that policy had 
yielded some positive results, and that a similar line had io 
be followed in respect of Turkey. 

Lenin read Chicherin's letter and added a postscript: 
"Comrade Stalin: 

"Will you let me have a copy of your reply to Chicherin? I 
think he is right. 

"20/XI. Lmi% m 

Lenin took part in the Central Committee's Plenary 
Meeting on December 28, 1921, which had Iran on its 
agenda, 

* * # 

The Iranian people, like other Eastern peoples, mourned 
over Lenin's death and continue to cherish his memory. The 
newspaper Sedaye Mardom wrote; "The wise and realistic 
policy followed by Lenin, the great leader of the socialist 
revolution, opened a new chapter in Iran's relations with the 
Soviet Union, and put an end to the tsarist policy of 
coercion." 12 The weekly Khunduniha wrote: "Lenin stands 
out even among the men who have played an exceptional 
role in world history: by carrying out the revolution in 
Russia, he changed the course of present-day history." 

The Shah of Iran, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, told a group 
of Soviet correspondents that Lenin had played an impor- 
tant role in doing away with the tsarist governmcnr 5 
inequitable and exploitative treaties with Iran. 4 



1 V. I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, pp. 381, 691-92, Note 428. 

2 Sedaye Mardom, July 24, 1967. 

3 Khandaniha, October 7, 1967. 

4 See Izvestia, November 1, 1967. 
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One will come across Lenin's name— a name cherished by 
11 progressive mankind— in many Iranian newspapers, 
magazines and works of fiction. For the Iranian people, this 
name spells friendship with the Soviet people, a friendship 
engendered by the October Revolution. 

Lenin's Ideas on Peaceful Coexistence 
and Iran 

The Soviet Government's foreign policy, based on Lenin's 
principles of good-neighbour co-operation between nations," 
ever closer economic and cultural links, and stronger peace, 
is well in accord with the Iranian people's vital interests. 

The Soviet Republic's friendly policy with respect to Iran, 
its vigorous efforts to protect Iran's national interests and 
support its legitimate demands in international affairs, and 
its selfless and systematic assistance led to a further 
development of Soviet- Iranian relations. 

In a letter to the USSR's plenipotentiary representative in 
Iran, B. Shumyatsky, on March 1, 1923, Chicherin set out 
the main objectives of Soviet policy in Iran. He wrote: 
"Tsarist policy with respect to Iran was aimed at holding 
back its independent development, whereas the Soviet 
Union aims to do its best to help Iran advance, develop its 
productive forces and fight off the Western countries* 
encroachments on its independence." 

The Soviet Government moulded its foreign policy 
accordingly and gave Iran its all-out economic support, It 
was only owing to Soviet policy that the Reza Shah 
government was able to cancel the capitulations regime and 
strengthen the state's sovereignty. Iran's ruling circles 
recognised the Soviet Union's role in bringing about that 
important event. Minister Teimurtash of Reza Shah's court 
said: "Persia will always remember that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was the first to renounce all its privileges of its own 
accord, and that is the only reason why we have been able to 
get rid of the capitulations." 

Mixed Soviet-Iranian societies set up in the 1920s, like 
Persian Cotton, Persian Silk, Persian Oil and Russo-Persian 

1 S.Zarnitskyand A.Sergcyev, Chicherin, Moscow, 1966, pp. 195-96 (in 
Russian). 
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Sugar, greatly helped Iran to build up its national economy 
and improve its financial position. 

Soviet specialists helped Iran to build various pro;, 
including the country's first powerful radio station. The 
Soviet Union also gave it considerable assistance in the fight 
against pests and epidemics. 

The Iranian Government was grateful for the Soviet 
Government's friendly assistance. 1 

From the very outset, Soviet foreign policy with respect to 
Iran has always been friendly and neighbourly, although 
the anti-national line followed by some Iranian govern- 
ments and foreign imperialist intrigues have sometimes 
caused complications. 

The Soviet Union's friendly attitude to the Iranian 
peoples will be seen from many facts which are highly 
important both in international terms and also for It 's 
sovereignty. Thus, soon after the Second World War ended, 
the Soviet Union came out forcefully against the US-British 
. proposal that the USA, Britain and the Soviet' Union should 
set up a "tripartite commission oh Iran" with sweeping 
powers of control over the country's domestic affairs. 2 The 
Soviet Government's refusal to take part in a ''tripartite 
commission" of that kind frustrated the colonialist designs 
of the USA and Britain, for which it earned the Iranian 
people's gratitude. 5 

In October 1951, the Soviet Union championed Iran's 
interests in the UN Security Council in connection with 
Britain's complaints over Iran's nationalisation of the oil 
industry and the winding up of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, The Soviet delegate declared that the nationalisa- 
tion of the oil industry was the Iranian people's internal 
affair, and came out against the inclusion of that issue on 
the Security Council's agenda/ 1 for that would be violating 
not only the Iranian people's sovereign righrs, but also the 
LIN Charter, which provided for non-interference in a 
state's internal affairs. 
The Iranian people paid high tribute to ihe Soviet 



1 See USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol, VI, Moscow, 1962, p. 626. 

See Pravda, May 6, 1946. 
3 See Iran, January 10, 1946. 

See Pravda, October 21, 1951. 
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Union's support. The newspaper Siasete Ma wrote that the 
Soviet Union had foiled the Anglo-US imperialist plans to 
enslave Iran through the Security Council, and had 
produced a marked effect oh the Iranian people's fight for 
the nationalisation of the oil industry. 1 

Various important border and financial issues that arose 
during the Second World War have been settled to the two 
parties' mutual satisfaction. 2 During his visit to Iran in 
November 1963. Leonid Brezhnev said: "The settlement of 
the border disputes between the USSR and Iran has set all 
other states an example of settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means, through negotiation, with mutual regard 
for each other's interests. In the present conditions, this 
example is of considerable international importance." 3 

The development of friendly relations between the Soviet 
Union and Iran in the mid-1950s, the resolution of various 
controversial issues and the signing of some important 
Soviet-Iranian agreements caused much anxiety among the 
US and British imperialists and the reactionary circles in 
Iran connected with them. In late 1959, US interference in 
Soviet-Iranian relations resulted in their marked worsening, 
and the tensions persisted until 1962. 

In September 1962, Iran's new Prime Minister Assadollah 
Alam declared that his government would work to improve 
its relations with the Soviet Union. 

As a result of bilateral talks on security matters, Soviet- 
Iranian relations took a turn for the better. The Soviet 
Government welcomed an official statement by the Iranian 
Government saying that it would not allow any foreign 
states to maintain any missile bases on its territory. That 
important move dispelled the tensions in Soviet-Iranian 
relations and struck a blow at the US plans to use its military 
ally's territory as a bridgehead for aggression against the 
Soviet Union. 4 

Now that its relations with the USSR have improved, Iran 
can draw on Soviet financial and technical assistance in the 
construction of important industrial projects, particularly in 
the heavy industry. 

3 See Siasete Ma, October 21, 1951. 
* See Izicslia, April 13, 1957. 

See Pravda, November 18, 1963. 

4 See Izvatia, September 15, 1962. 
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On July 27, 1963, a Soviet-Iranian agreement on 
economic and technical co-operation was signed in Tehran. 
It provided for the construction of a hydropower complex 
on the frontier section of the Araks River, the construction 
in Iran of a sturgeon plant, land improvement in the Pahlavi 
Bav of the Caspian Sea, construction of elevators, etc. 

the Soviet Union gave Iran economic and technical 
assistance in building a metallurgical and engineering works 
and a trans-Iranian gas pipeline for delivery of gas to the 
USSR Iran's largest engineering works was started in 
October 1972, while a steel mill, built at Isfahan with the 
Soviet Union's assistance, began to operate in March 1973, 
The trans-Iranian 1,100-kilometre gas pipeline, whose 
northern section, about 500 kilometres long, was built by 
Soviet organisations, was started in 1970. The peoples of 
Iran highlv appreciate the Soviet Union's assistance m 
building these important, projects. _ 

An agreement on economic co-operation signed by the 
USSR and Iran on June 22, 1968 provided for extensive 
co-operation during Iran's fourth five-year plan (1968/69- 
1972/73) in the extraction and export of oil and natural gas. 
the ^development of Iran's industry and communications, 
and in building electric-power stations, dams and elevators. 
An agreement on scientific and technical co-operation 
signed on February 25, 1971 provides for an exchange of 
specialists, delegations, and scientific and technical informa- 
tion. . 

The USSR and Iran signed a long-term (la-year) treaty 
on developing economic and technical co-operation m 
October 1972. Foreign trade is important to Iran's economic 
Hfe, The Soviet Union offers a large and stable market for 
traditional Iranian exports, while Soviet industry helps to 
meet Iran's requirements in technology. 

A Soviet Iranian long-term trade agreement (1971-19 /t>J, 
which came into force on March 24, 1971, provides for the 
largest volume of Iranian trade with a foreign state. 

Alongside trade, economic, and technical co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and Iran, their co-operation in 
science and culture has also advanced in recent years. 

Exchange visits by leaders of the two states have played a 
big part "in developing Soviet-Iranian relations. In his 
speech at a dinner in honour of the Shahmshah of Iran, 
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Mohammad Reza Pahlavi on November 18 1974 
K V Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme § Soviet, said: "The fruits of Soviet-Iranian co- 
operation are now evident in the most diverse fields, 
puding international affairs, economics, trade, science, 

H^Ltl^Cc, Programme, substantial in 
all respects bv the 24th and 25th Congresses of the CrbL 
L Soviet state seeks to strengthen Soviet-Iranian friend- 
ship whose foundations were laid by the great Lenin. 



^ravda, November 19. 1974 



CHAPTER 11 
IFMiU AND SOVIET-TURKISH RELATIONS 



Lenin's Denunciation 
of the Inter-Imperialist Fight 
to Partition the Turkish Empire 

Lenin pointed out that in the imperialist epoeii. Ottoman 
Turkey had become "an object rather than a subject of 
world politics". 1 By the turn of the century, the great 
powers had reduced it to a semi-colony, enmeshing ii "in 
the net oi financial and diplomatic dependence". 2 In 
defining the status of Persia, China and Turkey in the 
imperialist system, Lenin wrote: "...the first of these 
countries is already almost completely a colony, the second 
and third are becoming such." 3 As the disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire gathered momentum, the major imperial- 
ist powers fought an ever fiercer battle to divide its territory 
and lay hands on its oil, cotton and other industrial and 
agricultural raw materials. Their struggle was part of the 
overall inter-imperialist struggle to recarve the world, and 
played a considerable role in the run-up to the First World 
War. 

When the First World broke out on August 1, 1 9 14, Lenin 
made a resolute effort to lay bare its imperialist essence. 

in April 1915, Britain, France and tsarist Russia signcc! a 
secret treaty on Constantinople and the Straits. In Februat v 



1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 41. 

2 ibid.. Vol. 22. p. 263. 

3 Ibid., p. 257. 
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Lfi Britain and 'France signed a secret agreement to 
Cdtion ASn Turkey. 1 Lenin surmised the existence o 
fee secret treaties providing for the partitioning of 
|u key and Iran and the seizure of Cons, antmoplr and 
IZenhr and described them as dirty and plunder™ In 
Cu" 1915, he wrote: "Britain and France are lying when 
fhefassert that they are warring for Belgium s 
*3;,v they have long been preparing the war, and are 
ten* with the purpose 1 of robbing Germany and 
Sing her of her colonies; they have signed a .rcaty.vith 
Sfr and Russia on the pillage and carving up of Tut key 
ind \ stria. The tsarist monarchy in Russia is waging a 
|edat"y war atmed at seizing Galicia. taking territory away 
from Turkey, enslaving Persia, Mongolia, etc. 
f Tnin was convinced that Russia ^Sg^E 
collusion over Constantinople. He wrote The e is un 

ducted against Russia. The text of the score, areaty B 
unknot but that the struggle between England and kuss.a 
centres around precisely this question, tha ttoS^fc« 
going on even BOW. is not only known, but boond the 

SU fenS Stto expose the German i-perialists^xpan 
sionisr designs on Turkey. Germany made use of Turkey s 
rooos in the fighting and drew on its economic resources, 
3g to tun? the whole Ottoman Empire tnto d. «wn 
colon" Turkey's strategic situation made it possible to 
SlSh A. bridgehead, in the figh, agatnstBrtttsh 
and Russian possessions. 

\ I Later that year, tsarist Russia acceded to that agreement, and 
Italy—the following year. -r„ y h PV \ n the earlv 16th 

incorporated in the Russian Empire. 

3 See V. I. Lenin, Collected WorH \ A 24. p. 381. 
* V.L Lenin, Collected Work, Vol. 21, p. 367. 
5 V.i: Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 23, p. 128. 
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Although Germany posed as Turkey's "patron" and 
champion of its "integrity", Lenin saw through its pretences 
and exposed its expansionist aspirations. He said that 
Germany has already converted Turkey into her financh 
and military vassal!" 1 

All through the war, Lenin kept denouncing the predat 
ory, annexationist policy of the imperialist states. When 
tsarist autocracy in Russia was overthrown as a result of the 
February 1917 Revolution, Lenin said that the newly 
installed bourgeois Provisional Government was "a war 
government, a government for the continuation of the 
imperialist slaughter, a government of plunder, out to 
plunder Armenia, Galicia and Turkey, annex Constan- 
tinople v 

In the matter of Turkey, the Provisional Government 
followed in tne wake of tsarist policy, which had been aimed 
at carving up and partitioning Turkey"."' but the October 
Revolution put an end to all these predatory designs on 
Turkey, as well as on other Eastern countries. 



Lenin and Soviet-Turkish Relations 
During Turkey's War of Independence 

The October Revolution and the establishment of a 
workers' and peasants' state had a powerful effect on the 
course of world history. Owing to its domestic and foreign 
policy the Soviet Republic, headed by Lenin, soon came .o 
enjoy the sympathies of the working masses in the West and 
the East. 

In his foreign policy activity as head of the Soviet 
Government, Lenin attached particular importance to the 
establishment of friendly, good-neighbour relations with 
the countries of the East, primarily with those bordering on 
Soviet Russia: Mongolia, China, Afghanistan, Iran, and 
Turkey, whose peoples had been roused by the liberation 
ideas of the October Revolution to a fight against the 
imperialists. 



I Ibid,, Vol. 23. p. 182. 
I m&, Vol. 23, p. 306. 
3 Ibid.. Vol. 24, p. 1J6. 
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The address To All the Working Moslems of Russia and 
L East, issued by the Council of People's Commissars and 
lined by Lenin on December 3, 1917, said, among other 
fines' "We declare that the secret treaties on the seizure ot 
Constantinople concluded by the dethroned tsar and 
reaffirmed by the unseated Kerensky have been torn up 
and destroyed. The Russian Republic and its Government, 
the Council of People's Commissars, are against any seizure 
of foreign lands: the Moslems must keep Constantinople. 

In accordance with Lenin's proposal adopted by the 
Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the Soviet Govern- 
ment began publishing the secret diplomatic documents and 
treaties partitioning Eastern countries between tsarist Russia 
and the other great powers, and so exposed for the whole 
world to sec the imperialists' rapacious designs and 
hagglings over the future of Eastern nations. The second 
issue of Collected Secret Documents from the Archives ot 
the former Ministry of Foreign Affairs contained secret 
treaties on Turkey's partitioning. t 

These disclosures made a great impression in 1 urkey ana 
intensified the anti-war feelings in the country The \oung 
Turks' government, however, refused to reckon with its 
people's interests: a few months before their government 
collapsed, the Young Turks attacked Soviet Russia mta 
the framework of the German imperialists' plans. I heir 
treacherous move showed their downright hostility to 
revolutionary Russia and their fear that the October 
Revolution could intensify the Turkish people s urge to be 
free and their dissatisfaction with the crumbling policy ot 

war. , , 

On September 20, 1918, the Soviet Government had to 
abrogate the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty with Turkey in 
view of its systematic violation by the Turkish Government. 
That historic move released the Transcaucasian peoples 
from the heavy burden of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and, at 
the same time, led to a rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Soviet Russia and Turkey. 

The Turkish generals' plunderous raids on Baku and 
Daghestan in June to October 1918 brought fresh suffering 
to the Turkish people and weakened the Turkish army s 



USSR Foreign Polity Documents, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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resistance to the Anglo-French forces in Iraq, Palestine and 
Macedonia. On October 30, 1918, Turkey capitulated 
unconditionally. 

Lenin pointed out back in June 1918 that Britain was 
"trying to grab Baghdad and strangle Turkey" to death. 1 
The Mudros Armistice, which British Admiral Cahhorpe 
dictated to the Turkish delegates on behalf of the Allies on 
board his warship Agamemnon, was indeed to strangle 
Turkey to death. 

Britain wanted to get a firm hold on Iraq, Palestine. 
Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, the Black Sea Straits and 
.Istanbul, and also to extend its influence to the rest of the 
Ottoman Empire. The British imperialists attached pan- 
lar importance to the Straits and Istanbul in view of their 
plans tor an armed campaing against the Soviet Republic in 
the south of Russia in 1918 and 1919. 

Under the Mudros Armistice, Turkey pledged to pull out 
its forces from Daghestan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia 
and Iranian Azerbaijan, and to provide backing for British 
troops which goL the "right" to occupy Baku, Batum and 
other parts of the Transcaueasus. 

Denouncing the plans of the British imperialists, who 
sought to establish their rule in the Caucasus and destroy 
the Soviet power, Lenin told the Sixth All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets in November 1918: "And now Britain has a treaty 
with the Turks which gives her Baku so that she may 
strangle us by depriving us of raw materials."* 

When the Anglo-French troops captured the foits in the 
Straits and turned Istanbul— the key to the Black Sea— info 
a naval base for the Entente powers, they posed a graw 
threat to Soviet Russia. 

Lenin realised that the Entente countries' meant to turn 
Turkey and the Balkans into an anti-Soviet bridgehead. 
Eight days before Turkey capitulated, I.enin pointed out 
the possibility of their attacking Soviet Russia from Turkey 
and the Balkans. He said: "...the British and French have 
not achieved any great success in Siberia or in Ar- 
changel—in fact they have suffered a number of set- 
backs—they are now directing their efforts for an attack on 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 484. 
* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 160. 
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t? llSS ia from the South, either through the Dardanelles and 
f h€ Black Sea, or else overland, through Bulgaria and 

RU lndeed, once the Allied troops occupied the Straits zone 
and Istanbul, they intensified their anti-Sovie ^tervention: 
French. British and Greek contingents landed in Novoros- 
Jfek Sevastopol, Odessa and Batum, and Allied warships 
^ere at large in the Black Sea, blockading Soviet Russia and 

th In L Ws ai speech on the international situation at the Sixth 
All-Russia Extraordinary Congress of Soviets on November 
8 1918. Lenin re-emphasised the danger facing the 
countrv. But, he said, there was no reason at all to lose heart 
f™hl enemy is going to topple into the abyss into ^wh «* 
Austro-German imperialism once toppled; we know that the 
enemv which has now ensnared Turkey, seized Bulgaria 
Tnd is bent on occupying the whole of Austna-^W 
with the object of establishing a tsarist, gendarme regime, is 

h Sthe r ^Tover, there was even fiercer fighting 
among the Allied powers over the partitioning of the 
Ottoman Empire. The big capitalist monopohe. were 
itching to lav their hands on its oil and other raw materials. 
The US imperialists, who had made thousands of millions of 
dollars out of the war, were also making a frenzied bid L for a 
share of the spoils together with their British, French and 
Italian counterparts. ininn „ 
Lenin followed the postwar carve-up of the world among 
the imperialists with close attention and said that the 
contradictions between the victors were bound to aggravate 
He wrote- "That war fully exposed itself as an imperialist, 
"actionarv. predatory war both on the part of Germany 
and on the part of the capitalists of Britain, France Italy 
and America. The latter are now beginning to quarrel over 
the spoifs. over the division of Turkey, Russia, the Afncan 
and Polynesian colonies, the Balkans.... 

At their Paris Peace Conference the victorious power 
agreed to establish mandates on the territories that had 



1 V I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 120. 
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been part of the Ottoman Empire, and also on the Caucasus 
which was termed "a component of the problem of the 
Turkish Empire".' The US imperialists wanted a singi e 
mandate for the whole of Turkey and the Transcaucasia. 

The mandate system was a new form of colonial plunder 
and was meant to cover up the imperialists' annexationist 
policy. Lenin penetrated to the very root of the mandate 
system. He said: "And when they talk of handing out 
mandates for colonies, we know very well that it means 
handing out mandates for spoliation and plunder— hand- 
ing out to an insignificant section of the world's population 
the right to exploit the majority of the population of the 
globe." 2 

Under a draft peace treaty with Turkey drawn up by a 
team of experts at the Paris Peace Conference, the British 
were to have a mandate for Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
the French — for Syria and Cilicia; Southwestern Anatolia 
was to fall within the Italian sphere of influence; Britain was 
to establish a protectorate over a Kurdish area in Southeast- 
ern Anatolia; the six Eastern provinces in Anatolia were to 
be incorporated in Armenia, ruled by the Dashnak Party 
and held as U# mandated territory; the Izmir province and 
Eastern Thrace were to go to Greece; the Straits were to be 
turned into an international zone, and a small Turkish state 
headed by a sultan was to be maintained in Central Anatolia 
under the Entente's virtual control. 

Describing the postwar pattern of the world at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern, Lenin ranked Turkey, Iran and 
China among the colonial countries whom the victors, as he 
put it, were dismembering alive. 3 At the same time, he 
emphasised; "Furious wrangling over the partitioning of 
Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia and China is going on 
between Japan, Britain, America and France." 4 

Lenin repeatedly pointed out that under imperialism, 
national wars in the colonies and semi-colonies were sure to 
intensify. The Turks were one of the first Eastern peoples to 
start, under the impact of the October Revolution in Russia. 



A Hhtorf of Diplomacy, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1945, p. 21 (in Russian). 
" V. I. Leriin, Collected Works, Vol. 30. pp. 159-60. 
* See V.LLenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 218. 
1 V.L Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 226. 
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Entente army m me " r a iicasus and also the defeat of 
expeditionary corps m the Cau ^"%f^ a enC0 uraged the 
Mangel's whiteguardj against the 
Turkish army to wage a more resoiu » ° d favou „ 

Turkey's heroic struggle against Uie tn en 

m uch to help Soviet Russ*. Moreover « v£ weU ^8 

t£ sr offl« sax 

b^rr, TffStf endangered their 

sovereignly and security, delighted to hear of 

The Turkish population * a * a '\ a >*°. F ° nch forces and 
the Red Army's victories ^^^Ce^ve Tur- 
the counter-revolutionary ^J^^JSLriOm and 
kish newspapers wrote ^^Xjeop^only road to 
the triumph of Soviet Of the Turkish liberation 

salvation. Mustafa Kemal, leade for the , ofties t 

movement, said: »BoI*«nsm «h «* stm« an 
goals, has scored a victory ovei .he ™™ u and 

fnemv which has encroached on our existence 

this is something to be g««?™. ™- Comnliuee formed by 
In October 1919. a Represent* e Con ,mt ? ^ 
the Turkish National Congress to establish 

(Kut) and Dr. Fuat Sf f ^^, but they 
unofficial contacts with the Soviet oo c pasha 

CGNA) opened in Ankara and ^ ^ Since 

only legal power exercisi ng the T M p ^ ^ ^ 
the Sultan government was a puppci 

^ m ^ Ankara. tf* Pan i (MM** P- «• 
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occupation forces the GNA formed a national revolution 

yLSSSX headed by the olltstandi ^ -^S 

Three days after the opening of the GNA Mustafa « 
sent an official letter to Ln.n^uest.ngthe b sh^ 
of diplomatic relations and some financial and miS 

effo^r ? Tr^ 7 - ^ WFOte: ' <We ^ *> Pool aH ou 
efforts and all our military operations with those of t h . 

Russian Bolsheviks, whose purpose is to figru the hnperial is 

governments and liberate aH the oppressed peoples W 

their rule. To drive the imperialist forces off the tern, 

populated by our people, and build up our internal siren < J 

or a contmu ed joint struggle against imperialism, we f re 

Turtfsb T USSia S glVC US b > W ^ of assistar ^ § million 
Tttrtash b in god, some arms and ammunition 

STJS ■ 6 f Cld ? d thr ° Ugh and also some 

m 1 ary and technical means, medical materials and food- 

<<pl J° r ° Ur tr00pS ' KemaI ' s letter ended ^ Wknw: 

SfS;^ most respectfui ^ - d « 

from T^W^' 3 liaiS °u Ibrahim Hl,Iusi > 

W T ^ Q9 n n m l m0tor ^ oat ' reachcd Novorossiisk, and or, 

Moscow. ' dlVerCd KemarS mwM « e to Lenin in 

Affai« e ^ n V nStm ? tions ' Pe °P lc,s ^missar for Foreign 

delved ^ nn K drCW UP x 3 rep,y messa S e > which was 
ddrveied to Irabzon on June 14, 1920, and was then 
telegraphed to Ankara. 
The reply message said that the Soviet Government had 

Ind m n°t gniSanCe ° f the GNA ' S d ™ t0 acco^dTts work 
SS\TTn a ^ ns£ the ta ^ governments 
with the Irtghidealof the liberation of oppressed peoples.... 

a^ the natt fT ment ,i 1 ° ldS 001 3 ha * d ° f to 
f°f ° f the wor,d - and wffl always remain true to its 
prmcip c of recognising every nation's ririu to self- 
determination. The Soviet Government takes a keen 
interest, in the Turkish people's heroic struggle for its 
sovereignty and independence, and now that Turkey is 
going through a hard period, is happy to lay a lasting 



Quoted in Mezhdunarodnaya zkiin, No. 11, 1963, pp. 147-43. 
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foundation for the friendship that is to unite the Turkish 
and the Russian peoples." 

In order to establish friendly relations and lasting 
friendship between Turkey and Russia, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed an immediate exchange of diplomatic and 
consular representatives, and agreed to mediate in the 
demarcation of the borders between Turkey, Armenia and 
Iran. 1 

The Soviet Government s reply message, which amounted 
to recognition of the GNA government, met with great 
enthusiasm among the Turks, for at that time the West 
European imperialist states, both big and small, had joined 
together in an attempt to destroy Turkish statehood and 
divide Turkey among themselves, while Lenin's govern- 
ment was the world's only government to have recognised 
the Turkish people's just struggle for independence, and 
agreed to establish immediate diplomatic relations. 

On July 4, 1920, the GNA officially announced that the 
Turkish Government had received Chicherin's message 
"with the keenest pleasure and satisfaction". The Turkish 
Government welcomed the Soviet offer of mediation. This 
message said: "The Turkish Grand National Assembly is 
confident that the Russian Soviet Republic, which has 
proclaimed itself to be a champion of the oppressed and an 
irreconcilable enemy of the capitalists and imperialists, will 
give us its all-round support in the unequal struggle we have 
undertaken, a struggle whose outcome will determine our 
own existence and will also affect the common cause of the 
whole of suffering mankind." The Turkish Government 
said that the Turkish nation had "a feeling of cordial 
friendship for the great and noble Russian nation, and 
sincerely wished it every success in its grandiose struggle 
against tyranny of every kind".* 1 ' 

In early May 1920, the GNA decided to send a delegation 
to Moscow to negotiate a basis for friendly contacts between 
the two countries and determine the shape of their future 
relationship. The delegation consisted of Foreign Minister 
Bekir Sami Bei (head of the delegation), Economics Minister 



1 See USSR Foreign. Policy Documents, Vol. II, p. 555. 
* USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. II, p. 556. 
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Youssouf Kemal Bei, and Osman Bey, a deputy from 

At a GNA silting on July 8, 1920, Mustafa Kemal spoke of 
the contacts with the RSFSR Government He emphasised: 
-Our latest contacts with the Soviet Republic have acquired 
a fairly distinct and tangible form. We have established 
official relations and have maintained them most successful- 
ly You know their substance: Soviet Russia has promised us 
any material support we may need. It has promised us arms 

an On Tuly^ 1 q 20. the Soviet Government officially notified 
Turkey that the Russian Republic was renouncing all the 
capitulations rights, financial control and interference in 
Turkey s internal affairs, and wished the Turkish people: 
every success in their fight against the imperialist invaders, 
something that caused great satisfaction among the lurks. 

On July 19, 1920, a Turkish government delegation, 
which had left Ankara in mid-May, arrived in Moscow. The 
Turkish delegates met Chkherin, L. M. Karakhan, and 
other prominent Soviet statesman and military leaders, anri 
were also acquainted with the Soviet peoples life and 

St On g August 13, a Political Bureau meeting attended by 
Lenin discussed Chicherin's proposals on Turkey and 

A On n August 14, Lenin had a talk with the Turkish 
delegates. He explained the Soviet Government s policy m 
respect of the peoples of the East, emphasising that a major 
principle of the Soviet Government's policy was to render 
assistance to the oppressed peoples of the East, and said he 
was sure that Turkey's national government would be 
pleased to hear of the establishment of the Bashkir, Kirghiz 
and Turkestan Autonomous Republics within the RSFaR. 

Bekir Sami Bei handed Lenin a message of greetings 
from the Turkish people and the GNA, and expressed the 
hope that the Soviet Government would "never withdraw -its 
friendship and support from the Turkish people, who have 

I ******* mm Speeches and Articles, Moscow, 1965, p. 95 

deWation was held up at Er/.unim for lack of a permit to cross 
fcjfe On^TnXy -/taken from Trabzon to Tuapse, and then 
marie their way to Moscow. 
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sovereignty followed b> thaaun g invaders . Mustafa 

^rki*P^«^^g^Uer 1920: "I am 
Kemal wrote to Chicher n in ks 

extremely pleased W tell people, who did not 
feelings of admiration for ^e»w I ^ [han , ears 

the faee of *e 

earlh -'. - of the Soviet-Turkish talks, which lasted 

In the course of the *""A rties drafted a 

from late July ^^S'^Sed Sf the leaders of 
treaty of fnendsh.p, which v a nerth er 
the two ^ government of Armenia 

the Turkish nor he £ ft proposal to 

would agree to Armenia on the 

establish a border line ben ^« n o{ 
basis of justice and the ° d Unein accordance with 
Their refusal to mai k on a Do oe principles, as 

historical, economic and <£Wg complicated the 
suggested by the S««Jj« ^ Minister Bekir Sami 
Soviet-Turkish talks. lurke) s roi s er relallons 

Bei did much in ^1*. government by 

with Britain, and del.bu £ > Russia . 5 policy in respect of 

leaders against the Soviet . Republic ^ di te 

The Entente unpei.al s s use d ng rf h(! 

ss^ri, wis 
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hoped to pit the Turkish troops against the Red Army and 
establish an anti-Soviet bridgehead in the Caucasus by 
uniting the counter-revolutionary forces of Turkey and the 
Caucasus. 

Military operations started on September 24, 1920. On 
October 30, Turkish troops occupied Kars, and on 
November 7— the Alexandropol railway junction. 

In order to stop the war, the Soviet Government offered 
its help to the Dashnaks, proposing to send red Army units 
into Armenia. But the Dashnak government turned down 
that offer, as well as the offer of mediation. 

As the Turkish troops pushed deeper into Armenia, there 
was some danger of a big war breaking out in the Caucasus. 
Speaking before a Moscow Gubernia Conference of the 
Communist Party on November 21, 1920. Lenin said: "...at 
the moment conditions in the Caucasus are becoming most 
complex and extremely difficult to analyse, with the 
likelihood that war may be forced on us any day. But with 
the peace with Poland almost assured and Wrangel wiped 
out, this war cannot be so alarming...." 1 Lenin proved to be 
quite right in his assessment. 

In late November 1920, Armenia was the scene of a great 
historic event, which radically changed Armenia's future 
and the situation in the Caucasus: the workers and peasants 
started an uprising, overthrew the Dashnak rule, and on 
November 29, established Soviet power. Their Revolu- 
tionary Committee proclaimed itself to be the Provision- 
al Government of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 
and sent Lenin a message of greetings and a request for 
assistance. On Lenin\s instructions, the 11th Red Army 
stationed in Azerbaijan moved into Armenia to help its 
people. 

The Armenian revolutionary Committee was confident 
that Soviet Armenia and revolutionary Turkey would 
restore peace on the basis of a fraternal agreement. Wha 
With the Turkish people fighting a hard struggle against the 
imperialists, a firm peace along the Armenian border wa: 
also in accord with Turkey's own national interests. 

Lenin attached much importance to fraternal solidarity 
between the peoples of Soviet Armenia and Turkey. In hi 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p, 415. 
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reply telegram to the Revolutionary Committee's message of 
greetings, he wrote: "Through you I send greetings to the 
Soviet Armenia of the working people, liberated from the 
yoke of imperialism. I have no doubt that you will exert 
every effort to establish fraternal solidarity between the 
working people of Armenia, Turkey and Azerbaijan." 

But the Turkish ruling circles went against the will of the 
working people, who saw Soviet Armenia as a reliable ally m 
the fight against imperialism, and continued their old 
expansionist policy in respect of Armenia. The Turkish 
Government tried to present the new Armenian Govern- 
ment with a fait accompli and on December 2, 1920, that is, 
after Soviet power had been established in Armenia, 
pressed upon the Dashnaks the fettering Alexandropol 
Treaty, under which Armenia was to become a Turkish 
protectorate. 

The governments of the RSFSR, Soviet Armenia and 
Soviet Azerbaijan refused to recognise the Alexandropol 
Treaty and demanded its abrogation, and also an immediate 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Armenian territory. But 
the Turkish Government, influenced by the reactionaries, 
refused to satisfy these demands. 

Lenin was sure that the Turkish workers and peasants, 
who were waging a heroic struggle against the Anglo- 
French imperialists and their Greek accomplices, would 
prevent a collusion between their country's rulers, the 
Entente, and the sultan circles. In his final remarks on a 
concessions report before a sitting of the Communist Party 
group at the Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Lenin 
said: "The Turkish attack was planned against us. The 
Allies were making a pitfall for us, but fell into it themselves, 
because we have received Soviet Armenia. 

"The men at the top in Turkey are Cadets, Octobnsts. 
Nationalists, who are prepared to sell us to the Allies. Bul 
that is an extremely difficult thing to do, because fechng 
among the Turkish people against the savage oppression by 
the Allies is running very high, and sympathy towards 
Soviet Russia is growing in proportion as we help the 
independent Azerbaijan Republic to carry out proper 
liberation of the Moslem peasants, who have driven out the 

1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 437. 
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landowners, but are afraid to take the land, and wil shortly 
stop being afraid; when they do take the land the Turkish 
landowner won't last long." He pointed out the importance 
of the Soviet Government's peace policy in the Caucasus for 
boosting the prestige of Soviet power in the East, and said: 
"We personally have been and will be peaceful in the 
extreme in the Caucasus, and for the information of our 
Caucasian comrades, we shall be very careful to avoid 
anything that may involve us in war. Our peaceful policy so 
far has been so felicitous, that the Allies are getting nervous, 
have started taking decisive steps against us, but are only 
getting them against themselves." 1 

Lenin's policy in the Caucasus helped to dispel the 
difficulties in Soviet-Turkish relations. As Soviet power in 
Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia grew stronger, there was 
a more favourable setting for stronger friendship between 
Soviet Russia and Turkey. 

On July 2, 1920, a Soviet diplomatic mission left Moscow 
for Ankara. It was led by counsellor Y. Y. Upmal-Angarsky, 
because the RSFSR Government's plenipotentiary represen- 
tative in Turkey S. Eliava was unable to go to Turkey for 
health reasons. Georgia's Menshevik government refused to 
allow the Soviet mission passage across its territory, and they 
had to make their way to Turkey across the neutral zone 
between Georgia and Armenia. Since they were carrying 
200.(5 kilograms of gold bars, which the Soviet Government 
had promised Turkey during the Moscow talks, they were 
escorted up to the Turkish border by the 28th Cavalry 
Regiment of the 11th Red Army and a machine-gun 
platoon. On August 30, after along and dangerous journey, 
the mission arrived at Hasankale, where Turkish troops and 
the population gave them a warm welcome. In Erzurum, 
Mamahatun, Sivas, Kayseri and Ankara they were also 
treated very well. 

On their arrival in Ankara on October 4, 1920, they met 
Mustafa Kemal and handed him Chicherin's personal 
message. "We arc convinced," said the message, "that the 
arrival in Turkey of Halil Pasha and a counsellor of our 
mission, who are soon to be followed by our plenipotentiary 
representative, will be of considerable help in developing 

1 WLIxnm, Collided Works, Vol. 42, p. 246. 
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•he ties between the two countries and the two governments 
for the greater benefit and advantage of the peoples of 
Uiissia and Turkey. 

Lenin believed that a major task of Soviet diplomacy «as 
t0 win the confidence of the oppressed peoples of ihc Last. 
Hi ideas on that issue were used in formulating the 
" s ructions for the RSFSR's diplomatic representatives m 
ELria. Armenia and Turkey, whrt were approved on 
July 7, 1920 by a Political Bureau meeting, where Lenin was 

i 1 Lenta once told S.I.Aralov: "Tarns, Russia had warred 
aff ains, Turkey for centuries ... and tha, has naturally left a 
deep mark on the minds of the people, who bad always been 
fold that Russia was Turkey"* age-old enemy. Alt that served 
£ build up mistrust and hostility for the Russaaffls among the 
Turkish peasants, petty and middle-bracket owners, 
n-aders in'tellectuah and ruling circles. 
is hard to live down. This calls for a lot of cautious 
painstaking and considerate effort; we mutt 
exolain in deed rather than in word, the difference 
beween M, tsarist Russia and Soviet Russia. This is our 
task, and you, as our ambassador, must be a vehicle of the 
Soviet policy of non-interference in their affairs an^ a 
champion of genuine friendship between our peoples. 

The arrival in Ankara of the Soviet Republic's dmlomahc 
representatives helped to establish official relations between 
the two countries. The third anniversary of the Octobei 
Revolution saw the ceremonial opening of a Sovtet embassy 
in Ankara, the only foreign diplomatic mission m revolu- 
tionary Turkey at the time. 

On 'December 28, 1920, the RSFSR s extiwdmary 
representative in Turkey, P.G.Mdivani, arrived m Kars, 
K he stayed for a few months before proceeding to 

An in a iatc November 1920, the Turkish Government ap- 
pointed Ali Fuat Pasha as its ambassador m 
That December, the two parties reached an ^rs^ing 
to hold a Soviet-Turkish conference, and exchanged notes 



1 USSR Fortim Policy 00ctim*»fc Vol. HI p. tL 

2 S I. Avalov, Rmin&ences of a Soviet Diplomat, Moscow. 19b0, p. 36 (,n 
Russian). 
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on the urgent questions of international relations. The 
Turkish Government officially refuted the rumours about 
its co-operation with the Entente states for the establishment 
of an anti-Soviet bloc in the Caucasus. It said: "we have not 
had any peace negotiations — either direct or indirect — v ith 
the Entente powers (Britain, France and Italy), and have 
never attempted to do so." 1 

A frank exchange of opinion on various problems 
between the Soviet and Turkish governments helped to 
promote closer co-operation between them. 

In a report to the Eighth All-Russia Congress of So\ I 
on December 22. 1920, Lenin spoke of Soviet Russ' i's 
relations with its Eastern neighbours, and said that over the 
preceding year, Soviet policy in the East had scored major 
successes. He said: "We must also note that friendly 
relations with Afghanistan, and still more so with Turkev 
are being steadily established and strengthened. As for the 
latter power, the Entente countries have done everything 
they could to render impossible any more or less normal 
relations between her and the West-European countries. 
This circumstance, coupled with consolidation of the 
Soviets, is steadily strengthening the alliance and the 
friendly relations between Russia and the oppressed nation 
of the East, despite the bourgeoisie's resistance 
inrrigues and the continuing encirclement of Russia by 
bourgeois countries. The chief factor in politics today is the 
violence being used by the imperialists against peoples 
which have not had the good fortune to be among the 
victors; this world policy of imperialism is leading to close r 
relations, alliance and friendship among all the Oppressed 
nations." 2 

The strengthening of the Soviet power among the 
Moslem nations of Russia met with a feeling of satisfaction 
among the Turks. When the Soviet Government proclaim* d 
the autonomy of Soviet Daghestan, Mustafa Kemal seni 
Lenin a telegram which said: "I am firmly convinced that 
the only road to the desired goals lies through our 
co-operation, and welcome any future consolidation of the 



1 Quo.ed in S. I. Kuznetsova, The Establishment of Soviet -Turkish R '■ - 
tions, Moscow, 1961. p. 39 (in Russian). 

- V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. SI, p. 491. 
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friendhv ties between us. I am infinitely grate en to you for 
he Ar-sfehted policy that the Soviet Republic has been 
KowTng on your high initiative both in the East and 

fe^SS^ Chieherin drafted a reply 
telegram to Kemal on behalf of the Chairman of the Council 
of People's Commissars, and Lenin signed .t on January , 
1921 i said: "We were happy to receive your message on 
the pr- a nation of the autonomy of the mountameer. 
Your message has convinced the Soviet Government that 
P t3 S policy in respeet of the natter within the 
Rn^ian Federation has met with your sympathy.... 1 am 
hapm to <1a e that you have correctly interpreted our 
Sures in respect of the smaller nations and have given 
Tern a welcome which can only help to establish good 
mutual understanding and mutual trust 

"Mav 1 express once again our gratitude tor >oui 
n™, and also our most sincere wishes to the Turkish 
peo P te g and its Government, which have been iighnng^h 
fndomitable energy for their country s independence and 

flSSC always interested ***«&^ 
Soviet-Turkish relations. On December 7, 1920. a pknai) 
meeting of the Communist Party's Central Committee 
Scd over by Lenin looked into Chicherm's proposal on 
fESSMAk Turkey. The plenary meeting instructed the 
|S Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to work out a 
draft "d put it up for approval by the Central Committee. 
O ^ December 17 ? a Cenual Committee plenary meeting 
reaffirmed the Central Committee's decision on he 
RSFSR s peacef ul policy line in the Caucasus and demanded 
That the Foreign Commissariat and the People's Commts- 
sarLt for NW Affairs should take steps to ensure the 

"o?Wta!Sfflai. • T-kish government de|egation 
arrived to Moscow, consisting of Economics Mmister 
Youslouf Kemal Bei (head of the ^«^d««K>n 
Minister Dr. Riza Nur Bei and Turkeys Ambassador to 
Soviet Russia Ali Fuat Pasha. 
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Opening the Soviet-Turkish conference on February 9fi 
1921, Chnsherin spoke of the Soviet people's outstanding 
role in the fight against imperialism, and emphasised th u 
Soviet Russia was a natural ally to every nation fighting f ol . 
its freedom and independence, particularly the Turkish 
nation to whom it was now pledging ' its inviolable 
inendsnip. 

There were obstacles in the way of Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations. The Russian and Turkish peoples' interna] 
and external enemies were straining to prevent their 
rapprochement and friendship. To frustrate their talks the 
Entente powers called a conference in London, which was 
he d almost parallel with the Moscow Conference (from 
February 21 to March 14). The British, French and Italian 
imperialists were going out of their way to involve Turkey in 
an anti-Soviet coalition and so to turn its liberation war into 
an aggressive war in the Caucasus. During the Moscow talks 
numerous imperialist periodicals carried on a hysterical 
ant i-Soviet campaign, treating the world to preposterous lies 
and slander. 

The Entente powers could do nothing to hamper the 
Soviet-Turkish talks. The London Conference was a total 
failure. 

Lenin saw the Soviet-Turkish talks as a major achieve- 
ment of the Soviet Republic's foreign policv. The record of 
his activities in February 1921 shows how much time he 
devoted to Soviet-Turkish relations. Thus, on February 4, 
he read Klvshkos telegram on Turkey; on February 9,' he 
had a talk with Indian Communist M.Rov, who told him of 
the situation in the Middle East; on February 19, he read a 
letter from N.N. Narimanov on Turkish and Armenian 
attain and sent it on to all the Central Committee members 
for comment; on February 22, he read Chicherin's letter on 
turkey and marked it important; and on February 26 he 
received the Turkish delegation in the Kremlin to discuss 
the signing of a treaty with Turkey. 

At a plenary meeting of the Moscow Soviet on February 
^a, Lenin spoke about the situation in the Soviet Republic 
and abroad, describing the Soviet-Turkish conference as 
one of the most important events. He said: "This is an 
especially welcome fact, because there had been many 
obstacles to direct negotiations with the Turkish Govern- 
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ment delegation, and now that there is an opportunity oi 
reaching an understanding here in Moscow, we feel sure 
that a firm foundation will be laid for closer relations and 
friendship. Of course, this will not be achieved through 
diplomatic machinations (in which, we are not afraid to 
admit, our adversaries have the edge on us), but through 
the fact that over the past few years both nations have had to 
endure untold suffering at the hands of the imperialist 
powers.... Turkish workers and peasants have demonstrated 
that the resistance on the part of modern nations to pluner 
j s a thing that has to be reckoned with; Turkey herself 
resisted plunder by the imperialist governments with such 
vigour that even the strongest of them have had to keep 
their hands off her. That is what makes us regard the 
current negotiations with the Turkish Government as a very 
great achievement." 1 

Lenin's speech, radioed to Ankara, produced a powerful 
impression on the Turks. In a telegram to Chicherm 
Deputy Foreign Minister Ahmet Muhtar wrote: "We heard 
Citizen Lenin's speech at the opening of the Moscow 
Conference with the keenest satisfaction." 

Lenin was highly interested in the Soviet-Turkish confer- 
ence. Every night, he telephoned Chicherin for a report on 
the day's progress. 3 . 

Although the Soviet-Turkish talks went forward in an 
atmosphere of friendship and complete equality, they ran 
into considerable difficulties, notably in the demarcation of 
Turkey's borders with Soviet Georgia and Armenia. What 
made it worse was that not all of the Ttirkish leaders wanted 
a rapprochement with Soviet Russia: some were against 
that, and were still hoping for a deal with the Entente. 
Foreign Minister Bekir Sami Bei, head of the Turkish 
delegation at the London Conference, urged the establish- 
ment of an anti-Bolshevik confederation of the Caucasian 
bourgeois republics and Turkey under Entente patronage. 
Many GNA deputies, particulaily from the Eastern pro- 

1 V.I. Lenin, Collected WwhS, Vol. 32, pp. 147, 148, 

2 USSR Foreien Polity Documents, Vol. Ill, P- 515- Lenin did not speak at 
the opening of a Moscow Conference, but at a plenary SSSMn of the 
Moscow Soviet, 

3 See G.V. Chicherin, Article* and Speeches on International PoWus, 
p. 283. 
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vmces, gave him vigorous backing. Moreover, in e ar i v 
March 1921, just before fleeing abroad, the Georgian 
Menscheviks in Batum signed an agreement with the 
Turkish Government, under which Batum District with the 
city of Batum, Akhaksikh District and Akhalkalaki District 
were to be handed over to Turkev: hence, on March i l 
Turkish troops occupied Batum. The Georgian Mensheviks 
made their treacherous move in order to provoke another 
anti-Soviet war in the Transcaucasus. 

But Lenin's wise foreign policy removed that danger 
When it turned out that the Turkish delegates were 
deliberately dragging their feet over the signing of an 
agreement on Batum, Lenin wrote Chicherin on March 9, 
1921: "I am extremely anxious about the Turks? putting off 
the signing of the agreement on Batum, plaving for Time 
while their troops are moving to Batum. We must not allow 
them such delays. Discuss the following measure: you will 
adjourn your conference for half an hour to have a talk with 
me, while Stalin will have a straightforward talk with the 
Turkish delegation to clear things up and have everything 
settled not later than today." 1 

Lenin's suggestion worked: the question of Batum and its 
district was settled, all the controversial points in the matter 
of Turkey's borders with Soviet Georgia and Armenia were 
agreed on before March 16, 2 

The Soviet-Turkish Treaty 

On March 16, 1921, Soviet Russia and Turkey signed a 
friendship and Brotherhood Treaty. That was a dtplom;:: tc 
act of international importance. 

Lenin's policy of friendship and support for nations 
fighting for their independence struck a blow at the Entente 
powers' anti-Soviet plans and enabled the Transcaucasian 
peoples to go over to peaceful labour. Lenin made special 



2 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 95. 
In demarcating these borders, the Soviet Government agreed to let 
I urtev have the Kar.s, Ardagan and Artvin districts, which had heen pari 
of Russia up to 1918. and were now occupied by Turkish troops— a total of 
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jriention of the "peace agreement with the Turks, which 
alone will rid us of interminable wars in the Caucasus". 1 
For Turkey, the Treaty was of great importance. The 
Soviet Government ensured the inviolability of Turkey's 
northeastern border, reinforcing its military positions. 
Soviet Russia was Turkey's true ally in the fight against 
imperialism. The Treaty added substance to Turkey's 
sovereign statehood and international prestige, and caused 
general enthusiasm among the Turkish troops and people, 
and encouraged them to fight the interventionists to the 
very last. 

The Turkish national liberation movement could not 
develop successfully without Soviet Russia's assistance. As 
we have already pointed out, Lenin believed that the Soviet 
Republic should not confine itself to moral support for the 
national liberation movement in the East, but should also 
render material assistance to the countries f ighting for their 
freedom and independence. But moral support, he always 
emphasised, was also very important. "Moral support, 
sympathy and friendship," he told Ambassador Aralov, "is 
great help three times over; the Turkish people will feel that 
they are not alone." 2 

At the signing of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty, the two 
countries concluded an agreement on Soviet financial 
assistance (10 million rubles in gold to be given gratis) and 
also on arms and ammunition deliveries to Turkey. 

In late 1920, the command of the Black Sea Fleet gave 
refuge, on Lenin's instructions, to three Turkish warships 
which had refused to submit to the sultan government. The 
warships had been seized and disarmed by the British in 
Sinop, but managed to get away, and Mustafa Kemal asked 
the Soviet Government to help them out. "The Turkish 
ships were met to the south of Gelenjik and safely escorted 
to Novorossiisk, where they were under the protection of 
our coastal defences. We armed the ships. When Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha found out that the ships were in a Soviet port, 
he sent a telegram of thanks to the Soviet Government and 



19,915 sq. km. with a population of 492,000. See Bulletin of the Central 
Statistical Board, No. 55, 1921, p. 10 (in Russian). 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32. p. 290. 

2 S. I. Aralov, Reminiscences of a Soviet Diplomat, pp. 35-36. 
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the local naval authorities. In early 1921, the ships were 
returned to the young Turkey." 1 

Throughout 1922, the Soviet Government continued to 
supply Turkey with arras and ammunition. On the eve of 
the Turkish army's general offensive against the Greek 
troops, the Soviet Government had given Turkey 22 
military aircraft. 2 

A point to note here is that Soviet Russia was giving this 
aid to Turkey at a time when it was itself badly in need of 
money and means of defence against foreign imperialists 
and internal counter-revolutionaries. 

A most interesting document first published in Volume 
54 of Lenin's Complete Works in Russian shows his attitude to 
Soviet Russia's commitments to Turkey. In view of financial 
difficulties, G. Y. Sokolnikov suggested that the payment of 
the remaining 3.5 million rubles of the 10 million rubles in 
gold promised to Turkey at the signing of the Soviet- 
Turkish Treaty should be put off, but Chicherin wrote a 
letter to Lenin objecting to any delay. In a note for the 
Political Bureau, Lenin wrote: "1 believe that Chicherin is 
absolutely right, and propose that the Politbureau should 
decide: confirm Chicherin's standpoint. Pay out in time 
what has been promised without fail." 3 In May 1922, the 3.5 
million rubles were paid out to Turkey. 

In April 1921, the Soviet Government gave the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society a grant of 30,000 rubles in gold to help 
the areas devastated by the occupation forces. The Turkish 
people were deeply grateful for what Mustafa Kemal 
described as "Soviet Russia's humane and magnanimous 
act". 4 

After the signing of the Soviet-Turkish Friendship and 
Brotherhood Treaty, Lenin continued working to 
strengthen good-neighbour relations with Turkey. On April 
2, 1921, he proposed to the Political Bureau that Central 
Committee directives should be sent to Azerbaijan, Georgia 
and Armenia with respect to the treaties they were going to 
sign with Turkey. On October 13, 1921, in accordance with 



' S.I.Aralov, Reminiscentes of a Soviet Diplomat, p. 18. 

2 Kiazim Kara Bekir, htiklal harbimiz, Istanbul, 1960, p. 1165. 
J V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 483. 
4 USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. IV, p. 59. 
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their non-participation would involve such difficulties in 
purely commercial affairs between Eastern Europe on the 
one hand, and all other states on the other, that either there 
would remain no grounds whatever for peaceful coexis- 
tence or that such existence would be extraordinarily 
difficult."' 1 

The Lausanne Conference repeatedly came up for 
discussion at Political Bureau meetings and plenary meet- 
ings of the Central Committee with Lenin at the head. As he 
drew up the directives for the Soviet delegation at the 
Lausanne Conference, Lenin emphasised the need to 
protect Turkey's national interests alongside those of the 
Soviet Republics. 

The Entente powers refused to admit the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Lausanne Conference on an equal footing with 
its other participants for dealing with all the aspects of the 
Middle East question, and the Soviet Government had to 
agree to take part in the Commission on the Straits. 

Even before the opening of the Lausanne Conference, 
Lenin formulated the Soviet programme for the Straits. He 
told Michael Farbman, a British correspondent: "Our 
Straits programme (still only approximate, of course) 
contains, among other things, the following: 

"First the satisfaction of Turkey's national aspirations. We 
consider this essential, and not only in the interests of 
national independence. Our five years' experience in 
settling the national question in a country that contains a 
tremendous number of nationalities such as could hardly be 
found in any other country, gives us the full conviction that 
under such circumstances the only correct attitude to the 
interests of nations is to meet those interests in full and 
provide conditions that exclude any possibility of conflicts 
on that score. Our experience has left us with the firm 
conviction that only exclusive attention to the interests of 
various nations can remove grounds for conflicts, can 
remove mutual mistrust, can remove the fear of any 
intrigues and create that confidence, especially on the part 
of workers and peasants speaking different languages, 
without which there absolutely cannot be peaceful rela- 
tions between peoples or anything like a successful devel- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 385. 
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opment of everything that is of value in present-day civili- 
sation. 

"Secondly, our programme includes the closing of the 
Straits to all warships in times of peace and of war. This is in 
the direct commercial interests of all powers, not only of 
those whose territory is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Straits, but of all others, too. It must be remembered that all 
over the world there has been an inordinate amount of 
pacifist talk, an unusual number of pacifist phrases and 
assurances, and even vows against war and against peace 
[the reference is to the Versailles Peace— Ed.], although 
there is usually little preparedness on the part of the 
majority of states, especially on the part of the modern 
civilised states, to take any realistic steps, even the most 
simple, to ensure peace. On this, and on similar questions, 
we should like to see a minimum of general assurances, 
solemn promises and grandiloquent formulas, and the 
greatest possible number of the simplest and most obvious 
decisions and measures that would certainly lead to peace, if 
not to the complete elimination of the war danger. 

"Thirdly, our programme on the Straits includes com- 
plete freedom of commerce by sea. After what I have said 
above I do not think it at all necessary to explain this point 
or make it more concrete." 1 

So, Lenin's Straits Programme agreed with Turkeys 
national interests and those of other Black Sea slates: Soviet 
Russia, the Ukraine and Georgia, and also Rumania and 
Bulgaria. It ensured freedom of commercial navigation for 
all states both in peace- and wartime. 

On the basis of Lenin's programme, the Soviet Govern- 
ment drafted a declaration on the Straits, and head of the 
Soviet delegation Chicherin read it. out at the Conference on 
December 4, 1922. Both the Soviet declaration on the Straits 
and the Soviet memorandum on the Eastern question, put 
before the Conference on December 30, 1922, played a 
great role in establishing a lasting peace in the Middle East 
and Europe. 

Here is how Chicherin described Lenin's role in the 
preparation of the Lausanne Conference: "When I re- 
turned from abroad in the autumn of 1922, I spent six 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 385-86. 



^eks in Moscow. The chief question then was that of 
Turkey preparations were being made for the Lausanne 
Conference. The Programme we were to take to Lausanne 
was debated and adopted with Lenin's vigorous partidpa- 
on That was his last major contribution to our foreign 
nolicy The Straits were the last question I ever discussed 
Sith Lenin. Nor did I ever see him again." 

The above extracts from the immortal legacy left us by the 
.rcat thinker, leader and teacher of the world proletariat 
and all the oppressed and newly liberated peoples show his 
intense concern for the drama being acted up in Tuikey 
and his deep feeling of sympathy for the heroic struggle of 
the Turkish workers and peasants for their freedom and 
Independence. Under his guidance, the Soviet . Republic 
established friendly, good-neighbour fff^^M 
Turkey, and he was personally involved in the matte ot 
rendering financial support to the Turkish people and 
«ioDlvinl its army with weapons and ammunition, which 
S an eS I it to crush the imperialist interventionist. To quote 
Mustafa Kemal, the Turkish people "sincerely admired the 
wisdom of Lenin, Soviet Russia's great leader . 

T enin's foreign policy principles met with deep sympathy 
inTuSX everywhere else in the East. Lenin was 
Z^.iMy popular* in Turkey T*g*^.^ 
Turkish Communist Party, Mustafa Subhi, said. Our 
highly respected great teacher, with his ideas, actions and 
asoirations, represents a whole revolutionary world. He 
was known to workers, peasants, soldiers and working 
SlleS. Back in 1918, the students of Istanbul 
University demanded that Lenin should be awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. The Turkish workers and peasants 
called him the father of the oppressed «^^^jntoA 
newspapers wrote: "Lenin is the pride of mankind , Lenin 
is J sun and honour of all men", "Lenin „ .in jrt, 
"Lenin means Russia, and Russia means Lenin. Indeed, that 
man was the greatest personality of our epoch . 

In the course of the anti-imperialist revolution a 
Communist Party was formed in Turkey under the 



1 G.V.Chkherin, Articles and Speeches on International Politic* p. 284. 

2 Mezhdunawdnaya zhizn, No. 8, 1960, P;. 11 ^ 245 

3 First Congress oj the Communist International, Minutes, p. 24d. 
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The half-century of Soviet-Turkish relations has shown 
that the traditions of friendship and good neighbourhood 
are deeply rooted. Of much importance for rhe further 
successful development of Soviet-Turkish relations was the 
visit to Turkey in April 1972 by N. V.Podgorny, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. The talks on 
that occasion showed that the USSR and Turkey were close 
in their positions on key international issues. The Declara- 
tion on the Principles of Good-Neighbour Relations be- 
tween the USSR and the Turkish Republic, which was 
signed during the visit, is an important basis for further 
relations between the two countries. 

Better Soviet-Turkish relations are not only well in line 
with the two countries' national interests, but also serve the 
cause of peace and the security of all nations. 
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CHAPTER 12 

LENIN AND THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 



Spread of Marxist Ideology in India: 
Early Stages 

The early 20th century saw the emergence of a new trend 
within the world revolutionary process— the struggle to 
implement the theory of the founders of scientific commu- 
nism. Lenin was at the back of that trend: he elaborated 
Marxism in a creative way and worked out an all-round 
theory of socialist revolution, with the national and colonial 
question as its ingredient. 

Lenin showed that under imperialism, the anti- 
imperialbt. national liberation movement could not be 
uniform or homogeneous, for it involved various social 
groups and classes, each with its own goals and objectives, 
and each using different forms and methods of struggle. 
But, Lenin realised, all their attacks were spearheaded 
against the common enemy: the nationalism of the op- 
pressed nations had an anti-imperialist edge, bringing 
the various social forces together in their struggle against 
the foreign colonialists. 

In the first decade of the 20th century, the Indian 
anti-imperialist movement developed two main trends: 
bourgeois-democratic and revolutionary-democratic, the 
former confining itself to a nationalist framework, that is, a 
struggle to win political independence, whereas the latter 
went beyond that and sought to combine the struggle for 
political independence with radical social reforms, and this 
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gave the whole anti-imperialist movement greater depth 
and intensity. 

The aspects of the revolutionary theory which Lenin bar! 
creatively elaborated to fit the new historical conditions had 
some influence on both these trends. The strength of their 
influence naturally differed from one class or social section 
of Indian society to another. The bourgeois democrats, 
whose ideologist was Mahatma Gandhi, went the way of 
denying Marxism-Leninism, but at the same time they often 
drew on the theory of scientific socialism to reinforce their 
anti-colonialist positions. As for the revolutionary demo- 
crats, they saw Marxism-Leninism as the highroad to 
national liberation and social progress. One must emphasise 
here that as the Indian national liberation movement 
became more democratic, many bourgeois democrats 
gradually came to assimilate some aspects of the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine, and this gave a further impetus to the 
general swing to the Left. 

Of course, Marxism-Leninism penetrated India with 
great difficulty, often reaching it in distorted form. In fact, 
its influence in India began to amount to something only 
after the October Revolution, when Lenin's ideas began to 
take on substance inside the Soviet Republic and reached 
the Indians in concrete forms, and when communist groups 
first emerged in India and started to spread Marxist- 
Leninist ideas within the national liberation movement. 

* * * 

Lenin first mentioned India in his Development of Capital- 
ism in Russia. In analysing the economic development of the 
Russian countryside, he wrote: "Agricultural capitalism is 
taking another, enormous step forward; it is boundlessly 
expanding the commercial production of agricultural 
produce and drawing a number of new countries into the 
world arena; it is driving patriarchal agriculture out of its 
last refuges, such as India or Russia....' 1 1 Many Indian and 
European researchers subsequently noted various economic 
similarities between prerevolutionary Russia and India. 



1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p, 329. 
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This book of Lenin's is still of paramount methodological 
importance for the study, of agrarian relations m India. 

In analysing the colonial policy of the European 
bourgeoisie and the oppressed peoples' struggle against that 
policy in an article entided "The War in China Lenin 
rilled the reader's attention to the popular anti-British 
upmmg in India in 1857-1859. 1 In 1901, when dealing with 
the development of the world capitalist economy he ranked 
India among the few Eastern countries that had relatively 
close links with the world market. 

At the turn of the century, Lenin was mostly interested in 
the socio-economic aspect of Indian history, but after 190o, 
when Europe and Asia became the scene of revolutionary 
movements, he devoted more attention to the political 
movement in India. The shift was largely due to the 
upswing in the national liberation struggle under the impact 
of the 1903-1907 revolution in Russia, which had roused the 
oppressed peoples of India, as well as of many other Eastern 

C °The working-class and national liberation movement that 
swept the world in the wake of this revolution scared the 
European bourgeoisie and threw her into the arms ot the 
diehard reactionaries. "But," Lenin emphasised, the 
proletariat of the European countries and the young 
democracy of Asia, fully confident or its strength and with 
abiding faith in the masses, are advancing to take the place 
of this decadent and moribund bourgeoisie." In this 
context, Lenin made special mention of the growing unrest 

,n Durin^he d Russian revolution of 1905-1907, there was a 
powerful upswing in the national liberation movement in 
India. It started mostly in protest against the partitioning ot 
Bengal, brought off by the imperialists "m order to weaken 
the national" movement"* in one of the more advanced 
Indian provinces. Later, mass action in different P«tt°™K 
country took on a sharply anti-impenahst edge and went 



1 See V.I.Lenin. Collected Worh. Vol. 4. p. 373. 

2 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 90. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Worh, Vol. 19, p. 86. 

4 Sec V 1. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 85. 

5 V.I.Lenin, Collected Worh, Vol. 39, p. 497. 
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well beyond mere protest against the partitioning of Bengal. 
In a report on September 24, 1906, the Russian Consul in 
Bombay, Polovtsev, said that the movement was aimed "not 
only against individual government measures, but even 
against the British presence as such and all things British in 

India ' ,li - I 1 L .fl* 

The broad anti-colonialist movement was led by trie 
Indian National Congress, which was going through a 
period of demoralisation, with growing influence being 
exerted by petty-bourgeois revolutionaries, who wanted 
independence and looked for support among broader 
sections of the population. An "extremist" group was 
established within the Congress headed by the prominent 
politician and leader of the radical section of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie, Bal Gangadhar Tilak. There was no 
unity among the "extremists", however. The more radical 
of the group believed that the colonial regime had to be 
overthrown chiefly through an armed uprising. But an 
uprising for them was a coup by a small underground group 
of conspirators. These petty-bourgeois nationalists did not 
have anv links with the popular masses, and most of them 
fell victim to the colonial authorities. Tilak recognised both 
violent and peaceful, legal forms of struggle, called the 
Indian peoples to revolutionary struggle, and wanted them 
to profit by the experience of the revolutionary movements 
in various countries, including Russia. 2 

When the Congress split up in 1908, Tilak tried to set up 
an independent party, but in June 1908, he was arrested, 
accused of anti-government activities and exiled. His trial 
led to massive unrest in some parts of India and a mammoth 
strike by workers in Bombay. Lenin took notice of these 
events, and dealt with them in his famous article "Inflam- 
mable Material in World Politics". 

Before he started work on that article, Lenin took part in 
the broad debates on the colonial question at the Stuttgart 
Congress of the Second International (August 1907), which 
he attended together with A. V. Lunacharsky, M.M.Lit- 



1 Quoted in The National Liberation Movement in India and B.C. Tilak's 
Activity. Moscow, 1958, p. 563 (in Russian). , . , t . . . 

2 See The National Liberation Movement in India and B. G. Tibk's AcUvzty, 

p. 501. 
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There are no proved facts to show that Lenin had anv 
direct contacts with Indian emigres, but documents haJ 
already been found showing their fairly dose links with 
some of Lenin's associates, forward-looking Russian intellec- 
tuals like Maxim Gorky and M. P. Pavlovich. 1 These per- 
sonal contacts naturally helped to mould the Indian 
revolutionaries' thinking. Lenin and his associates benefit, 
ed, too, receiving information on what was going on in 
the Indian national liberation movement. 

Before and during the First World War, Indian emigres 
in ban Iransisco and Berlin set up groups which tried to get 
into contact with anti-colonial organisations in India. One of 
the latter, the Ghadar Party, was preparing an armed 
uprising to overthrow British rule in India. 

Under the influence of various circumstances (including 
the activities of the Ghadar Party), progressive sections of 
the national bourgeoisie were taking an ever more active 
part in the anti-imperialist struggle. The emigre groups and 
organisations used various means to intensify the ami- 
imperialist struggle in India. Some of them counted on 
assistance from countries hostile to Britain. Thus, in late 
iyi4 a small group in Berlin established an Indian 
Revolutionary Committee. Its members had fairly loose 
links with India, and their hopes were largely illusory, but 
they genuinely thought to overthrow colonialist rule. 

In early 1915, the Indian Revolutionary Committee sent a 
mission to Afghanistan in order to establish a centre for 
anti-British propaganda in India. But the mission failed to 
carry out its tasks. 

It was only after Amanullah Khan came to power in 
Afghanistan that Indian revolutionary emigres found it 
possible to step up their activities in that country. They 
initiated the formation of a "Provisional Government of 
India , headed by Raja Mahendra Pratap. It also included 
Professor MauM Barkatullah, who had long lived abroad, 
and Maulana Obaidullah, who had come to Kabul from 
India, where he had been in contact with the Deoband 
centre for co-ordinating the anti-imperialist activities of the 



1 See A. M Gorky's Archives, Moscow, 1960, pp. 221-23; Y Y Lvuwr- 

l^Tvf^° t T ic - and Cultural Ties in the lgth to*** MoL, 
1906. p. 178 (both in Russian). J ' 
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Indian Moslems. In 1919. Pratap, Obaidullah and other 
Indians were asked to leave Afghanistan, and they made 
their way to Moscow. 

At that time, many Indian emigres who had previously 
lived in Western Europe and America, particularly some 
Ghadar Party members and Moslem pilgrims, 1 were staging 
in Moscow and Tashkent. They were ardent patriots and 
were looking for ways to free India from the British yoke. 
They hoped to get support from the Bolsheviks. S. G. Sar- 
desai, member of the National Council of the Communist 
Party of India, subsequently wrote that "none of them was 
disappointed in the Soviet Union. Lenin gave them all the 
help they could make use of in the cause of Indian 
freedom," 2 

On May 7, 1919, several Indians, led by Pratap, were 
received by Lenin. As Pratap later recalled, at the start of 
their talks Lenin asked them in English what language they 
preferred: German, English, French or Russian. The talk 
was in English. Pratap presented Lenin with his book, 
Religion of Love. It turned out that Lenin had already read it, 
and believed that it advocated "Tolstoyism'Y 

Indian emigres played an important role in the Indian 
revolutionary liberation movement, although their ties with 
India were not always very strong. They did all they could to 
spread the ideas of struggle for national liberation and 
socialism and tell the Indians about the revolutionary events 
in Russia and Western Europe. 



New Stage in the Liberation Struggle 
in India After the October Revolution 

Progressive Indian journalists living abroad published 
their own patriotic newspapers and magazines and sent 
these over to India, and this was how the Indians came to 
know some more or less authentic facts about the October 
Revolution. 



1 These were pilgrims who had left India to join the Caliphate 
movement in Turkey. _ . .„„„ 

2 S.G.Sardcsai. India end the Russian Revolution, New Delhi. 1967, 

p. 43. 

5 Sec Soviet Land, No. R, 1968, p. 40. 
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In January 1918, an editorial entitled "About the Russian 
Leader Lenin" was printed in the Marathi-language news- 
paper Kesari edited by B.G.Tilak. When .still a youth, the 
article said, Lenin had become an adherent of the Marxian 
doctrine and studied in depth the economic and political 
position of the peasants in Russia and in other countries. 
Lenin's writings on the agrarian question were masterpieces 
of scientific thought, the article went on, clarifying Lenin's 
attitude to the problems of war, peace and other kej 
international issues. 1 

The British Intelligence Service began to keep a dose 
watch on newspaper reports, to penalise editors, impose 
fines, confiscate some issues, ban their circulation, etc. Its 
reports noted the special activity of papers, like The Bombf;\ 
Chronicle, Kfsmi, The Tribune and The Independent, The 
editor of The Bombay Chronicle, B, J. Horniman, was ex- 
pelled from the country. The editor of the Urdu newspa- 
per Zamindaw Zaffar AH Khan, was repeatedly harassed.* 

The Tribune of Lahore published everything it could 
about Bolshevism and events in Russia even before October 
1917. Thus, in July 1917 it reported that Lenin was working 
in the underground, and judging from the tone of the 
article it could be assumed that Lenin's name was alreadv 
known to readers of the paper. 3 There were some 
interesting reports in The Independent^ a newspaper pub- 
lished in Allahabad by the Nehru family. In April 1919, 
when Gandhi was already a very popular leader, the 
newspaper carried an article entitled "Gandhi vs. Lenin". In 
those circumstances, this title was an indication of the 
importance of Lenin's ideas for India. Various theoretical 
articles about the people's participation in the revolution 
and the proletariat's role were published. In October 1920, 
the paper refuted reports from London about an increase 
in working hours in Soviet Russia. Referring to a ROSTA 
(Russian Telegraph Agency) report from Stockholm, the 
paper said that workers in Russia stayed on after working 
hours of their own free will in order to rehabilitate the 
national economy and advance the victory on the front, 1 On 

1 See S. G. Sarde.sai, India and the Russian Revolution, pp. 33-34. 

2 See The Independent October 29, 1920. 

3 Sec The Tribune. ]uh 24. 1917. 

4 See The Independent, October 6, 1920. 
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■ u X y'ltane Department, Pel. (Deposit). 1920. f. 89. p. % 
1 V I. Lenin, CoflctM Works, Vol. 30. p. 390. 
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revolution, in late 1917, but reached Moscow in various 
roundabout ways only in November 1918, said: "Leaders of 
the Russian Revolution! India congratulates you on the 
great victory you have scored in the interests of world 
democracy, India marvels at the noble and humane 
principles you have proclaimed upon coming to power. But 
at the same time, India fears that your success may not be 
lasting, for we believe that so long as Britain holds 350 
million Indians as its slaves, you cannot succeed in realising 
your ... aspirations.... You must know that Britain will not 
suffer a Democratic Russia, based on the principles you 
have proclaimed, to exist side by side with its major colonies. 
You must bear in mind that Britain will spare no pains to 
strangle your new, Socialist Republic." 

The working-class movement led by the trade unions 
played an ever more important role in the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

The first Communist groups— small but vigor- 
ous — emerged in the early 1920s. They started publishing 
leaflets and pamphlets. In 1922, a Bombay group started 
publishing The Socialist, a magazine in English, which 
carried articles on Soviet Russia and the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. In 1923, a Calcutta group started publishing 
Danawani (Voice of the People), a magazine in Bengali, 
which was edited by a founder of India's Communist Party 
Muzaffar Ahmed. 

The rising strike movement heralded a nation-wide 
upswing in the liberation struggle. It started a few months 
after the October Revolution in Russia and soon became a 
permanent and important factor of the country's socio- 
political life. At that time, workers and handicraftsmen 
made up a sizable part of the Indian population. 

In 1919, there were incessant clashes between workers 
and employers, merging into the anti-imperialist move- 
ment, which also involved intellectuals, handicraftsmen, the 
urban poor, workers of small manufactures and small 
traders. These sections, together with railway workers, who 
were one of the more advanced and closely-knit working- 
class contingents of the day, were an important motive force 
behind the anti-imperialist action in Punjab, where the 
struggle was particularly bitter. In April 1919, strikes broke 
out all along Punjab's railway lines, and also in Bombay and 
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ruiarat. The strikers held up official trains under armed 
tfuard The anti-imperialist action in Punjab was taken up m 
other areas, especially by railwaymcn and textile workers in 

G The British imperialists came down upon the national 
liberation fighters with savage repressions. They introduced 
a wartime emergency law giving unlimited powers to the 
local authorities. The events in the town of Amntsar, known 
as the Amritsar Massacre, epitomised the colonialists' crime. 
On April 13 1919, the British shot down a peaceful rally 
i„ jallianwalla Bagh Square organised by the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbouring villages. There were 
more than 2,000 dead, women and children among them 
The crime caused a storm of indignation m India and 
abroad. 

After the Amntsar events, the anti-impenahst movement 
in the country markedly grew. Lenin said that the October 
Revolution had given a start to anti-impenahst movements 
in many colonial countries, that India was "at the head ot 
these countries", and that revolution there was "maturing 
in proportion, on the one hand, to the growth of the 
industrial and railway proletariat, and, on the other, to the 
increase in the brutal terrorism of the British, who with ever 
greater frequency resort to massacres (Amritsar), public 

floggings, etc." 1 , . . . 

The fight of millions upon millions against the coloma 
voke was led by the Indian bourgeoisie and its political 
party, the Indian National Congress. What with the re- 
volutionary upswing, many petty bourgeois, handicrafts- 
men, and broad sections of workers and peasants, Who 
were prepared to free their country at any sacrifice, were 
also joining the National Congress. The Nagpur Session of 
the National Congress in December 1920 adopted a 
programme of non-collaboration with the colonialists, 
providing for a boycott of the elections to the legislative 
bodies, a boycott of the courts and educational establish- 
ments, English clothes and fabrics, an encouragement ot 
hand-spinning and weaving, and, as a last resort, refusal to 

pay taxes. . l , , 

The party decisions voiced its sympathy with the workers 

1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 32, p. 455. 
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fight "for securing their legitimate rights through th<* 
organisation of Trades Unions". 1 Since it aimed to become a 
mass party., the Congress had to support the proletariat's 
broad strike struggle, channelling it into the general 
non-collaboration movement and so objectively helping t 
deepen class awareness among the masses and strengthen 
the workers" urge for active political struggle and indepen- 
dent organisation. 

The British colonial authorities issued demagogic state- 
ments about the danger of Marxist-Leninist ideas penetrat- 
ing into India, and blamed the anti-imperialist struggle on 
the "intrigues of Bolshevik agents". They wanted to make 
the leaders of the national movement fear the workers' and 
peasants' social struggle. India's Viceroy Lord Chelmsford 
called on the leaders of the National Congress to suspend 
the mass action and co-operate with him in the fight against 
the "Bolshevik menace". 

The colonialists portrayed revolutionary events in Russia 
as rampant "lawlessness": their newspapers treated the 
reader to generous helpings of slander, saving that the 
Russian people had "run amok" and seized power, 
"trampling on the cultural legacy of the past' 1 and 
"fostering cruelty and ignorance". They lied aboiu the 
October Revolution, the early measures of the Sovu ; 
government and the work of the revolutionary leader-. 
Lenin above all, seeking to disorient and intimidate the 
Indian intellectuals, who had, perhaps, stalled their pur- 
poseful anti-imperialist fight precisely as a result of the 
October Revolution. 

That propaganda doubtless had some effect on certain 
sections of Indian society, but the colonialists were unable to 
offset the revolutionising impact of the Leninist ideas on the 
Indian national liberation movement. 

The magazine Modern Review systematically carried re- 
ports about Russia and Lenin. In February 1919, its editor, 
Ramanand Chaiterji, wrote: "It is refreshing to turn from 
the chorus of abuses and misrepresentations directed 
against the Russian Soviets by the capitalist press to the 
illuminating sketch of the framework of the Soviet state.... 



1 The Indian Sativnal Congress. 1 y20-1923, Allahabad, 1924. pp. 34-35. 
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in fact, the Bolshevik is striving to make Russia better and 
nobler than anything she has ever been." 1 

The leading members of the National Congress came out 
against the colonialists' attempts to raise the bogey of a 
"Bolshevik menace". Here is what Gandhi replied to the 
Viceroy's proposal to end mass action in order to stop the 
eountrv's infiltration" bv Bolshevik ideas: "I have never 
believed in a Bolshevik menace." Later Gandhi wrote: 
I there is no questioning the fact that the Bolshevik idea 
has behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men and 
women, who have given up their all for its sake; and ideal 
that is sanctified by sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin 
cannot go in vain." 2 ,,„..... 

The upswing in the Indian national liberation movement 
reached its apogee in 1920 and 1921. The number of strikes 
was at an all-time high, with well over a million strikers 
taking part in more than 250 strikes in the first six months 
of 1920 In 1921, the strikes became more persistent and 
often took a political turn. Clashes between workers and 
employers sometimes ended in real fighting. Gandhi said, 
for instance, that one of the most bitter of these, a strike by 
Bombay textile workers in late 1921, was a veritable 

uprising. . , 

The rapid spread of the strike movement was coupled 
with better organisation of the working class. The strike 
committees that spontaneously emerged in the course of 
strikes sometimes retained the functions of a ruling body 
and developed into trade-union organisations. Some ot 
these later united into industrial trade unions. Workers 
organisations were often headed by intellectuals, who were 
beinff increasingly confirmed in their view that it was 
impossible to drive out the British colonialists without a 
mass workers' and peasants' movement. 

In 1920. the trade unions held their First All-India 
Congress. Its derisions reflected the complexities of the 
formation of a country-wide trade-union centre, which 
showed that the working-class and social movement was still 
fairly young. The Second Congress in Jhana in 1921 was 
more representative. On the day of its opening, Jhana s 



1 S G Sardesai. India and the Russian Revolution, pp. 27-28. 

2 See S.G. Sardesai, India and the Russian Revolution, p. 29. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, the outstanding leader of the national 
liberation movement, wrote; "A study of Marx and Lenin 
produced a powerful effect on my mind and helped me to 
see history and current affairs in a new light. The long chain 
of history and of social development appeared to have some 
meaning, some sequence, and the future lost some of its 
obscurity.... I had no doubt that the Soviet Revolution had 
advanced human society by a great leap and had lit a bright 
flame which could not be smothered, and that it had laid the 
foundations for that new civilisation towards which the 
world could advance." 1 

In 1920, Lenin met an Indian delegation and told them 
what he thought of the peasant question. At that time, Lenin 
also received a set of theses on the national liberation 
movement in India formulated by the progressive Indian 
political leader, Rhupendranath Datta, Lenin wrote in his 
reply: 

"Dear Comrade Datta, 

"I have read your thesis. We should not discuss about the 
social classes. I think we should abide by my thesis on 
colonial question. Gather statistical facts about Peasant 
leagues if they exist in India." 2 Datta later wrote that 
Lenin's letter was "a revelation" to him, and that he had 
never before realised that the peasant movement was of 
importance for the movement for national freedom. Lenin's 
recommendations caused him to change his views on the 
ways and means of struggle for India's freedom. 3 Datta's 
Dialectics of Land Economics of IWiasaid that Lenin had used 
every possible source to get information about the Indian 
peasants, and that his works on the peasant question had 
had a strong effect on Congress members working in 
peasant organisations. 

Soviet Russia's successes and its very existence had an 
effect not only on the communist movement in India (as 
some bourgeois writers maintain), but also on the national 
liberation movement as a whole, on all its motive forces, on 
the workers, the peasants, and even the moderate sections 
of the intelligentsia and the national bourgeoisie. 



Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovers of India, Bombay 1964, p, 29. 
2 V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol * 45, p. 270. 
5 See V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 666, Note 291. 
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Under the impact of the unfolding working-class move- 
ment and the spread of Marxism in India, the Left radical 
leaders of the national liberation movement helped to 
organise workers' trade unions in India. B.Tiiak was a 
leading figure behind the convocation of the first Indian 
Trades Union Congress. 

In 1917-1922, the communist movement in India was m 
its preparatory stage. As Lenin's ideas and news of the 
October Revolution penetrated the country, and the 
Comintern and groups of Indian revolutionary emigres 
stepped up their activities against the background ot the 
massive and growing working-class and peasant movement, 
the first few Marxist groups were established m Indias 
biggest industrial centres: Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Lahore. Throughout 1923-1925, these groups recruited 
new members, and new groups were established m a 
number of industrial centres. 

The colonial authorities used brutal repressions to 
prevent the rise of a communist movement in India. Thus, 
in particular, thev staged the so-calied anti-Bolshevik trials, 
where without providing any evidence they accused some 
Indian Communists of being "Bolshevik agents". But the 
repressions could do nothing to thwart the rising commu- 
nist movement. In December 1925, the first conference 
of Indian Communists at Kanpur decided to establish a 
Communist Party of India. 1 Some Left-wing Congress Party 
members were also connected with the Communists. 

Soviet Russia's example did a great deal to help the Indian 
national liberation movement elaborate mature revolu- 
tionary slogans. . . 

Nehru was greatly impressed with what he saw on a visit 
to the USSR in 1927. Upon his return to India, he wrote a 
booklet called Soviet Russia. 

In 1931. the National Congress met in Karachi and on the 
proposal of "The Young" (an influential group within the 
party) adopted its resolution on the basic rights, and also an 
economic and social programme putting forward radical 
democratic demands. _ , . 

In his autobiography, which he wrote in prison m 19J4 



1 See Documents of the History of the Communist Party of India, Vol. 1 . New 
Delhi, 1971, p. 3. 
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and 1935, Nehru drew the conclusion that "the institution 
of private property (except in a very restricted sense) gi Ves 
dangerous power to individuals over society as a whole, and 
is therefore very harmful to society. I consider it immoral 
far more so than drink, which harms the individual more 
than society." 1 

Many prominent men of Indian culture, like Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Mohamad Iqbal and Prem Chand, showed 
a keen interest in the October Revolution and Soviet 
Russia's nationalities policy, often pinning their optimistic 
expectations on the Russian Revolution. Many of them 
wanted to visit the Soviet Union to see the great gains of 
socialism for themselves. 

In 1930, despite his age and poor health, the great Indian 
humanist, Rabindranath Tagore, made a trip to the Soviet 
Union. In his Letters from Russia, he was greatly enthusiastic 
about Soviet Russia's achievements, particularly in culture. 
Speaking at the club of the Soviet Writers' Federation, he 
said: "I am extremely happy to have met workers in Russian 
culture. I have come to this country to learn from you.... I 
am delighted to see that for the first time in history you have 
brought education within the reach of the whole people, 
opening up before it the doors of schools, theatres and 
museums..,. I am sure that your idea is very like my dream. 
You have done a great deal to foster a creative personality, 
much more than I can ever hope to do alone, and this is 
your immortal service to mankind." 3 

When India won its independence, there was a greater 
spread of Marxism-Leninism throughout the country. Many 
works on various aspects of Lenin's doctrine were being 
published, and more and more of Lenin's own writings were 
being translated into local languages. Upon its accession to 
power, the Indian bourgeoisie began to make some use of 
the experience of socialist construction in the USSR, 
nationalised British-owned industries, started to build up a 
state sector, and worked out state five-year plans. 

In 1955, the National Congress proclaimed a programme 
for building a socialist-type society in India. But a bitter 



1 J. Nehru, An Autobiography, Bombay, 1962. p. 543. 
R. Tagore, Letters from Russia, Moscow, 1956, pp. 4-5 (rctran slated 
from the Russian). 
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struggle broke out within the ruling circles over the reading 
of the programme and further ways for development. The 
socialist slogans had been largely formulated under pres- 
sure from the masses, who regarded socialism as the only 
possible way for India. The more progressive members of 
the propertied classes and the ruling party also realised that 
capitalism had discredited itself and that it could do nothing 
to free the country from feudal and colonial vestiges in a 
short period. In the National Congress, however, these 
forces were in a minority; besides, on the more important 
questions of political struggle, they decided not to appeal to 
the masses. 

The Socialist Programme was formulated in very vague 
terms and, in effect, was not being implemented. There was 
a faster polarisation of political forces, more rapid class 
differentiation. The internal contradictions of the national 
bourgeoisie stood out more clearly; the big bourgeoisie was 
rapidly growing strong and was opposing any progressive 
changes. Private enterprise was being encouraged, and this 
gave a boost to big capital and strengthened the monopolies. 

In 1959, when the Nehru government announced that 
the countryside was to be co-operated, the reactionary 
forces came out bluntly against its socialist slogans. The 
internal reactionaries led by ex-princes (who were still fairly 
strong in economic terms), landowners and big capitalists 
struck out against Nehru's line and called for his resigna- 
tion, but they were unable to effect any cardinal changes in 
the government's policy even though there was a marked 
shift to the Right. 

In the late 1960s, the struggle within the ruling camp and 
also between the various social forces took a sharp turn. The 
demands of the progressive elements within the ruling party 
approximated those of the Left-wing parties and democratic 
organisations. In the summer of 1969, the progressive 
forces managed to secure the nationalisation of the 
country's 14 major banks. The government also took some 
other steps towards nationalisation. 

The Soviet Ifnion has been giving all-round support to 
young nations in full accord with Lenin's behests. Soviet- 
Indian co-operation in international, economic and cul- 
tural affairs has been most beneficial. The Soviet-Indian 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation, signed on 
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the life of rhe Soviet Union, but on that of all other countries 
in the world as well. 

Friendly relations between countries like India and the 
Soviet Union are of great importance for stronger peace 
and stability in Asia, and for detente in the world. 

These problems were high on the agenda of the 
Soviet-Indian talks held in Moscow on June 8-13, 1976. 

In a welcoming speech at a reception at the Kremlin, L. I. 
Brezhnev said that the talks would mark a new and 
important stage in the development of Soviet-Indian 
relations. He said: "We rate the constantly growing 
Soviet-Indian friendship very highly, and attach, one might 
say, fundamental importance to this friendship. We regard 
it as embodiment of the inviolable friendship and unity 
between the two great forces of the present day — the 
socialist world and the countries that have thrown off the 
colonial yoke and taken the road of independent progres- 
sive development." 1 

A declaration issued at the end of the talks said that 
summit meetings were an effective way to promote the 
development of Soviet-Indian interstate relations, and that 
the leaders of the two countries agreed to hold these 
regularly, 

In the course of the Moscow talks, the two parties 
examined the implementation of their long-term agreement 
on trade and economic development, signed in New Delhi 
on November 29, 1973, during L. I. Brezhnev's visit to 
India, voiced their satisfaction with the steady growth of 
Soviet-Indian trade, and emphasised the need to look for 
new areas and methods of co-operation. 



1 Pravda, June 9, 1976, 



CHAPTER T3 



THE EARLY SPREAD OF LENINISM 
IN SOME COUNTRIES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 



Lenin and the National Liberation Movement 
in Indonesia 

Feneration of the ideas of scientific socialism into Indonesia in 
the pre-October period. The transforming power of Leninism, 
which showed the revolutionary way of transition from 
colonial oppression to national independence and lull social 
emancipation affected Indonesia in a most impressive way. 

The revoluiionising influence was due to Indonesia s 
specific socio-economic and, consequently, polmca develop- 
ment. As a result of Holland's special colonial policy there, 
capitalism in Indonesia began to develop when the monopo- 
ly exploitation by the state and the local serf-owners had 
given way to exploitation by several imperialist powers. This 
Produced fairly rapid socio-economic changes m Indonesia 

The shaping of the modern classes in Indonesia was most 
uneven. The national bourgeoisie here was a late-comer on 
the historical scene and was mostly connected with the 
non-productive spheres of the economy; it largely operated 
on a small and medium scale, and was extreme y weak. I he 
national proletariat grew up almost exclusively as foreign 
enterprises, and developed more rapidly than the national 
bourgeoisie. 



1 The chapter deals mainly with the early phase of the revolutionising 
influence of Lenin's ideas on Indonesia, the Philippines and Burma The 
authors sought to analyse in detail only the more important aspects of that 
influence on the various contingents of the national Iteration movement. 
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At the end of the 19th century, Indonesia had tens of 
thousands of industrial and hundreds of thousands o 
agncultural workers. Most of these were concentrated a 
arge enterprises, and some working-class contingents 

JoktS ' ab ° Ve ^ made U P 3 { ™ ] y hedged 

The stinted condition of the Indonesian bourgeoisie 
which mcited it against imperialism, on the one hand, and 
he proletariat s coinciding national and class interests, on 
he other, created objective prerequisites for the establish- 
ment of a common militant anti-imperialist front 

1 nc Indonesian people were gradually developing a 
feelmg of national awareness, and the 1905-1907 revolution 
m Russia gave that process a powerful impetus 

Indonesian intellectuals voiced this new mood. At first 
these were mostly members of impoverished feudal and 
bureaucratic families. In 1908, they set up in Java e 
country's first national organisation (Boedi Oetomo-L 
Goal), whose emergence falls within the context of In- 
donesias national awakening. Its members urged unity 

u ration !l feI1 r C ° Um J>-™ n f ° r the P-P»* oi devclo;/ 
TnL 2 cul ? re * nd economy. In 1912. democratic 

Indo-European' mtdiectuals set up on Java the country's 
first po htrca party, the Indian Party' (later renamed 
National Indian Party), which foi the first time advanced 
bodilT V f Ind0nesia ' s . independence. Since both these 

SS-I^?A a T , 1 ty ' the> Were unabI * to voice the 
interests of the whole nation. But their ideas played an 

important role m the development of the national liberation 
movement in Indonesia. <u "aeration 

Safekat 1 U\Ll Tj Moslems established 

kElZL ^t ( H ft"??' M reflecting the 

mteiests of Indonesia's liberation, essentially bourgeois- 
democratic, movement, whose ideology -Moslem national- 
ni^l ?f f " lan ! festa 1 I1 ° 1) * f bourgeois nationalism and was 
typical of the colonial countries. That organisation was le t 
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fey the national petty bourgeoisie and was the first mass 
political body m Indonesia, ranging across broad sections of 
the peasantry, the workers and the petty urban classes. 

It was chiefly in the wake of these events in Indonesia that 
Lenin wrote his article "The Awakening of Asia" (1913) 
which gave an exhaustive characteristic of Indonesia's 
emergent national liberation movement: "A significant 
development is the spread of the revolutionary democratic 
movement to the Dutch East Indies, to Java and the other 
Dutch colonies, with a population of some forty million 

first, the democratic movement is developing among the 
masses of Java, where a nationalist movement has arisen 
under the banner of Islam. Secondly, capitalism has created 
a loca intelligentsia consisting of acclimatised Europeans 
who demand independence for the Dutch East Indies 
Thirdly the fairly large Chinese population of Java and the 
other islands have brought the revolutionary movement 
irom their native land." 1 

Lenin defined Sarekat Islam as a national union of natives 
which "already has a membership of 80.000 and is holding 
mass meetings". He went on: "There is no stopping the 
growth of the democratic movement."" 

Indeed, Sarekat Islam's ideas of national unity and revival 
were a powerful stimulus for the advance of the popular 
movement. The peasant movement, which had been going 
-strong from the turn of the century, became even more 
intensive and in some areas acquired a sharp anti-colonialist 
and anti-feudal edge. A working-class movement emerged 
and rose rapidly: from 1913 onwards, strikes at foreign 
enterprises became commonplace. 

The working-class movement at the time was on the whole 
spontaneous, but Sarekat Islam at once tried to give it a lead 
tor the national bourgeoisie realised that the proletariat was 
a new social force which could be used to pressure the 
imperialists, but which, at the same time, had to be kept in 
rem. Sarekat Islam sections gave support to workers' strikes 
and drawing on the experience of the Dutch trade unions, 
•Sarekat Islam leaders set to organise the first Indonesian 
trade unions (among employees). 

' V.I.Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 19, p 85 
~ Ibid., p. 
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The national and political consciousness of the 
donesian proletariat was considerably enhanced by the fact 
that the Indonesian working-class movement emerged and 
developed as an integral part of the national liberation 
movement., and that the working masses were bein«- 
involved m politics through Sarekat Islam. One important 
point here was that the trade unions were being established 
by an anti-colonial political party, so that from the very start 
they had very strong political leanings. Because of that 
however the proletariat's own class interests could well be 
neglected, blending into the general anti-colonial struggle 
But the favourable background to the Indonesian work- 
ing-class movement made it possible to invest it with socialist 
spirit from the very outset. On the eve of the First World 
War. some Dutch Social-Democrats living in Indonesia set 
up their own group. In May 1914, an Indian Social- 
Democrats Union (ISDV). the first Marxist organisation in 
Southeast Asia, was established in Surabaya on fava, and 
this meant that the Indonesian liberation movement was 
beginning to merge with the working-class movement in the 
advanced countries. 

. 1 The Process was complicated, reflecting the difficulties 
inherent in the spread of true Marxist ideology, difficulties 
which were intrinsic to the international working-class 
movement of the day, and which Lenin worked to live 
down When the socialist movement in Europe broke up 
into the two major trends, revolutionary and opportunist 
the Dutch Social-Democratic Workers' Party (SDAP) went 
opportunist and moved to the extreme Right. But soon 
™ a u rds - several years before the October Revolution, the 
MMP became one of the few European parties that broke 
up into two major trends, with a Left-wing section 
branching off (in 1909) into an independent Social- 
Democratic Party (SDP). In contrast to the SDAP, the new 
party took an international stand on all the major problems- 
it denounced militarism and the preparation by the 
imperialists of imperialist war, and called for immediate 
independence for Indonesia. 

Lenin devoted much attention to the struggle between 
these two social-democratic trends in Holland, denouncing 
the opportunists' policy of the SDAP and thinking very 
highly of the Left-wing Social-Democrats and their irrecon- 
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cilable fight against the opportunists. He believed ihat the 
Dutch Lefi were "among the best revolutionary and 
internationalist elements in international Social- 
Democracy", 1 one of the Marxist groups which were to 
make up the core of the future Third Internationa]. At the 
same time. Lenin sharply criticised theSDP's mistakes in the 
matter of the self-determination of nations," pointing out, 
however, that these mistakes stemmed from objective 
factors. He wrote that the Dutch Marxists "do not say quite 
what they mean".' Thus, Gorter, an SDP leader, "while 
wrongly repudiating the principle of self-determination of 
nations, applies it correctly by demanding political indepen- 
dence for the Dutch Indies and by unmasking the betrayal of 
socialism by the Dutch opportunists who disagree with this 
demand". 4 

Lenin's effort to mould the Dutch Left outlook on the 
truly Marxist line was of great importance both for the SDP 
itself and for its representatives in Indonesia. 

At its foundation, the ISDV brought together members 
and supporters of Holland's both Social-Democratic parties, 
and this motley political complexion was a natural source of 
contradictions. The Right wing wanted to turn the ISDV 
into a political debating society, while the Left wing aimed at 
broad revolutionary propaganda among the Indonesian 
people. By 1915, despite resistance from the opportunists, 
the LSDV's vigorous Left-wing minority had already man- 
aged to gear the union to work among the masses, the 
working (lass above all. 

The Left-wing Social-Democrats took their first steps 
towards organising the Indonesian workers through the 
Union of Railway and Tramway Personnel (VSTP), one of 
the few Dutch trade unions which admitted Indonesian 
employees t o membership. They also worked among 
soldiers and sailors, and established contacts with national 
organisations, particularly Sarekat Islam, in order to take 
join! political action. 

The ISDV used the trade unions and Sarekat Islam to 
recruit me mbers from among the Indonesians. So, the 

\ V.I. Lenin, Collet led Works, Vol. 22, p. 347. 

J See V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 22. pp. 348-491 

* V.I.Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 348, 

4 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. JGG. 
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ISDV, which started out with no more than a few dozer, 
members, mostly Dutchmen, with a handful of Indn- 
Europcans and Chinese, was gradually involving more and 
more Indonesians, and growing into a ramified organisa- 
tion, which had its branches in Java's major industrial 
centres. 

1 1 mustered the support of Sarekal Islam's sections with a 
proletarian majority, and helped to effect Sarekal Islam *> 
swing to the Left* The process was accelerated by the 
political atmosphere in Indonesia at that time: the sharp 
worsening of the masses' position caused by the First World 
War had led to a marked increase in the popular movemen t 
which was spreading wide across the country and taking on 
a more organised form under the influence of Sarekat 
Islam. Action by the peasants (who were often put down by 
military force) was in the hands of Sarekat Islam alone, 
while the working-class movement was a sphere of joint 
work by Sarekat' Islam and the ISDV. On the Social - 
Democrats' initiative and with the approval of the Sarekat 
Islam leadership, the two organisations devoted more 
attention to the establishment of trade unions. To guide the 
workers' strike movement, Sarekat Islam also established 
special 'trades departments". 

The February 1917 Revolution in Russia gave a further 
impetus to the Leftward swing in the Indonesian political 
movement. The ISDV's Left wing stepped up its activities to 
a considerable degree and became the main vehicle of the 
ideas of the Russian revolution. 

When the news of the events in Russia reached Indonesia, 
an ISDV leader published an article, entitled "Triumph", in 
an Indonesian nationalist paper, calling on the Indonesian 
people to follow the Russians' example. 

Soon after, the ISDV newspaper Met Vrijc Woord on 
whose board Left and Centrist elements were in a majority, 
carried a series of articles on the February Revolution in 
Russia. To bring socialist ideas within the reach of more 
readers, from April 1917 the ISDV newspaper was pub- 
lished in the generally spoken Malay, as well as in Dutch. 

The ISDV ^ press took an ever greater interest in the 
internal problems facing the Russian Social-Democrats, 
particularly the contradictions between the Bolsheviks and 
the Menscheviks. In analysing these contradictions. Met 
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Vrije Woord repeatedly came out in support of Lenin and 

^Thffnteres't in the tactics of the various trends in 
international Social-Democracy was only natural tot he- 
Left wing of the ISDV were facmg the most urgent 
problem: they had to work among the masses against the 
K constant Right-wing opposition. The contradictions 
within the ISDV reached their peak m the spring of 1917 
when the Left-wing forces intensified then- activities. In 
September 1917, the Union split up, the opportunists 
withdrew from it and set up their own org ^^n. So 
even before the October Revolution, Social-Democrats in 
Indonesia, as well as in Holland, went two separate ways: 
re olu ioi arv and reformist; the adherents of the latter held 
on to their opportunist policy, while the ISDV members (the 
bulk of its Indonesian members included) worked to turn 
the Union into a mass proletarian party. 

The Second National Congress of Sarekat Islam summed 
up the results of the political struggle and the growth in the 
Indonesian peoples political awareness At that l m c 
Sarekat Islam was already taking shape as a block of various 
classes and political parties; it was something o a common 
national front with an emerging ISDV-ied Left wmg 

The work of the Congress, its decisions above all, showed 
that the anti-colonial movement in the country was on the 
nc ease, and that the Left-wing Social Democrats were 
having ever more say within it. The Congress decistons no 
only levelled sharp criticism at the country s economic and 
political system, but for the first time pi ^ 
struggle for independence to be a concrete goal: i*«*op£d 
a programme for Sarekat Islam saying that its mam ta, ge 
was to achieve self-government through struggle against 

foreign capitalism. ' . . . 

The Congress showed heightened interest in the working- 
class question, it adopted a resolution in support of the 
mounting movement for higher wages and lower prices, 
and also set up a special "labour group" (alongside a 
peasant group" and some others). ISDV member Sema- 
oen, an Indonesian, was elected to Sarekat Islam s central 
leadership.' 

' K&t Sarekal Mam ft*gf«s 0* nattontti kan^s) 20-27 O^r 1017 » 
Battwia, Batavia, 1910. 
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The spread of socialist ideas in Indonesia in the period 
preceding the socialist revolution in Russia in 1917 served to 
intensify the impact of the October Revolution on the 
Indonesian national liberation movement. 

The influence of Leninist ideas on the Indonesian national 
liberation movement after the October Revolution. News of the 
revolution in Russia, which for the first time in mankind's 
history had put an end to oppression in any form , reached 
Indonesia fairly soon. The press across the political 
spectrum gave wide coverage to the events in Petrograd. 
Indonesia's revolutionary Social-Democrats, like their fel- 
low-fighters in Holland, met the Russian revolution with 
enthusiasm, and started to spread its ideas persistently 
among the people. The ISDV newspapers (both in Dutch 
and Malay) wrote a great deal about the importance of the 
Russian revolution and its gains. 

On November 25, 1917, Het Vrije Woord started a series 
of articles on the October Revolution, the first of which said: 
"Events have outstripped our wildest dreams.... For us 
revolutionary socialists these comrades [the Bol- 
sheviks.— Authors], with their great spirit of self-sacrifice 
and matchless valour ... are a brilliant flame, a powerful 
radiant light, which gives us strength to weather the hard 
times." 

The ISDV newspaper recognised the international im- 
portance of the October Revolution, saying that the Russian 
working class was the "vanguard of all the modern 
proletariat". Accordingly, this social-democratic propagan- 
da began to devote renewed attention to the Bolsheviks' 
tactics on the eve of the October Revolution. Thus, Het Vrije 
Woord reprinted an article from the Dutch newspaper De 
Tribune, which described the Bolsheviks' tactics as "the only 
possible tactics for the revolutionary Social-Democrats" and 
emphasised that "Lenin and the Russian maximalists [that 
is, Bolsheviks. — Authors^ were the first to have made 
practical use of the idea of international proletarian unity in 
the fight against imperialism.... During the current war and 
after it, their tactics is to become world-wide.... It is the 
tactics for the new International, and it is bound to lead to 
victory in the fight against capitalism and the establishment 
of socialism." 

The ISDV newspaper told of the Bolshevik Party's 
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difficult road to the socialist revolution, of their victory, 
their struggle to protect their gains, and of the Civil War. 
The newspaper urged the European proletariat to show its 
international class solidarity and support the Russian 
revolution. It described the Soviet system as genuine 
popular power. 

It also gave a summing-up of the Soviet Government's 
major documents, particularly the Declaration of Rights of 
the Working and Exploited People (even if its version was 
not very accurate), and also Lenin's The Immediate Tasks of 
the Soviet Government. 

On March 20, 1918, Het Vrije Woord carried an article 
about Lenin and his political career. It said that "the 
build-up of the Bolshevik Party" started with the launching 
of the newspaper Iskra, and that "one must recognise, 
without playing down anyone's merits, that the present 
epoch bears Lenin's mark". The paper gave a high 
assessment of Lenin's personal qualities, saying that he was 
staunch, had strength of mind, never shrank before any 
difficulty, never lost heart, and was always striving towards 
his goals. 

Besides writing about the Russian revolution in the press, 
the ISDV leaders went on a special propaganda tour of 
Java's major cities in late 1917, and their reports on the 
October Revolution usually gathered hundreds of listeners. 
The impact of Lenin's ideas was felt stronger every day. 

As 1917, 1918 and the early postwar years were a time of 
particular hardships for the broad masses, there was a 
powerful upsurge in the anti-imperialist struggle, its chief 
feature being the emergence of a mass working-class 
movement. 

In late 1917 and early 1918, the whole of Java hummed 
with anti-imperialist rallies, which involved no less than 
3,000-4,000 people each. At the end of December 1917, one 
of the country's first political demonstrations in Semarang 
drew about 10,000 workers and peasants from neighbour- 
ing villages; it started in support of the peasants' anti-feudal 
demands, but also came up with political demands, calling 
for a lifting of the restrictions on the popular movement. 

The ISDV-led Semarang section of Sarekat Islam, and the 
VSTP initiated the working people's organised struggle to 
lower the cost of living, put a ceiling on rice prices, and 
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secure higher wages, for in those days of scarcity these were 
the people's most pressing problems. 

In 1918, strikes involved 7,000 workers and employees (in 
1917, only 300) and in 1919 and 1920—66,000 and 83,000 
respectively . The strikes were mostly economic, but were 
also often aimed against tyrannical employers and social and 
national oppression. 

The ISDV's line to establish proletarian trade unions 
helped to rouse the working "class to action. The need for 
organisation, which stemmed from the workers' struggle 
itself, was being met in the course of the strike movement 
and as the strikes grew in number, the number of trade 
unions increased accordingly. From the very start, the ISDV 
saw the trade unions as their stronghold in the spread of 
political ideas among the proletariat, and used them to 
organise regular political classes for the workers. This effort 
often resulted in the establishment of new ISDV sections 
The Union also started a socialist propaganda campaign 
among the women and the young. 

It carried on more active work among soldiers and sailors, 
organising regular political classes for them as well. On 
April 30, 1918, for the first time in Indonesia, the Surabaya 
Sailors Club celebrated May Day, the day of international 
proletarian solidarity. 

In May 1918, the ISDV held its Fifth Congress, which had 
an important effect on the Union's subsequent activity At 
that tune, it had 740 members, which means a more than 
fivefold increase over the old, undivided union, with most 
ot its new members having been recruited from among the 
Indonesians, who were also taking up leading positions in 
many of its sections and were on the Union's Central Board. 

Ine Congress opened with a speech by the ISDV 
Chairman who spoke about the international significance of 
the October Revolution; he emphasised that the Marxist- 
Lemmst proposition that socialism could be built even in a 
backward country was of particular importance for In- 
donesia, "ihese days," he said, "the Russian revolution is 
naturally uppermost in our minds. I do not think there is 
another group of socialists that has come under such strong 

' See First Congress of the Revolutionary Organisations of the Far East 
Moscow-Ptetrograd. 1922, pp. 285-86 (in RussiL). ' 
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influence from the Russian movement as we have.... We, 
too, should choose the way the Bolsheviks have taken." He 
spoke highly of the Soviets' desire to establish peace 
throughout the world. 1 

The Congress adopted the party rules and a programme, 
which headed the ISDV for the establishment of a mass 
worker-and -peasant party permeated with the spirit of 
proletarian internationalism; these documents formulated 
the nation's vital demands in politics, economy and the 
position of the working people, even though these reflected 
the ISDV leaders' Leftist mistakes. 

The ISDV Congress took place against the background of 
a further revolutionary upswing in Indonesia. In September 
1918, the Indonesian soldiers of the capital's garrison staged 
a political demonstration, protesting against the Dutch 
authorities' campaign for a "higher defence capability for 
Indies' 1 , and demanding better living conditions. 

The establishment of Soldiers' and Sailors' Councils in 
Surabaya in November 1918 was one of the vivid expres- 
sions of the direct influence exerted by the October 
Revolution on the Indonesian people's liberation struggle. 
The Surabaya section of the ISDV urged the soldiers to join 
the people in a struggle for their rights, to join Sarckat 
Islam and the ISDV, overthrow the Dutch organs of power 
and set up Councils. Soon after the Surabaya events, 
soldiers together with workers staged a big demonstration in 
Semarang. 

The colonial authorities fell upon the revolutionaries with 
repressions, and most of the ISDV's European leaders were 
expelled from Indonesia (the rest being made to leave by 
about 1922). 

In its effort to strengthen the Indonesian proletariat's 
class solidarity, the ISDV proposed the establishment of a 
national trade-union centre, which they set up in 1919 in 
close co-operation with Sarekat Islam. The federation 
incorporated 22 trade unions with 72,000 members; nearly 
45 per cent of the unions (chiefly proletarian) were under 
the control of the ISDV, and the rest were headed by 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois politicians. 2 The federation 

I See Htt Vrije Woord, May 30, 1918. 

First Congress of the Revolutionary Organisations of the Far Fast, 
pp. 283-85, 
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had a mixed leadership: its chairman was petty-bourgeois 
leader from Sarekat Islam, and the head of the execu- 
tive— a member of the ISDV (an Indonesian). 

* , Late ; r ™? > L T' Chc 4th Clonal Congress of Sarekat 
Islam (which at that time had a membership of more than 2 
million) adopted the rules and programme for the trade- 
union centre. 

*J he u Said: " lf ******* is to attai " general happiness 
and well-being, it must destroy capitalist society by establish- 

:V l t S0 ^f T 31 ° rder in itS sread " Recognising this 
outlook, the revolutionary socialist trade-union centre is to 
work for a revolutionary overthrow of the old society. The 
working class should be prepared to tackle the task it will 
face m a socialist society." 1 

The fact that a nation-wide forum like the Sarekat Islam 
Congress adopted an anti-capitalist programme comprising 
democratic and socialist demands and recognised he 
important socio-political role of the working class showed 
that Lemnist ideas had an attraction for broad sections of 
Indonesia, including part of the national bourgeoisie. 

1 he sweep of the working-class movement in 1920 and its 
urge for class consolidation meant that under die influence 
of polinca events at home and abroad, the Indonesian 
proletariat s awareness was being enhanced, and this made 
i possible to get down to establishing a Communist Party 
5 m ™ ess f the Marxist-Leninist trend in the internation- 
al working-class movement was also very heplful: a Com- 
munist International had been set up, and the Dutch SDP 
reorganised as the Communist Party of Holland, had joined 
it at once. 

On May 23, 1920, a closed sitting of the ISDV in 
Semarang to mark the anniversary of the Union solemnly 
proclaimed the establishment of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia (CPI). Indonesians made up the bulk of the 
young Communist Party. 

Soon afterwards, the CPI established its first links with the 
mternattonal communist and national liberation movement- 
i s representative, H. Sneevliet (Marring), was a delegate to 
the Second Congress of the Comintern, 2 held in Moscow in 

* Zfc Vmm m No. 20, Scrnarang, November 10, 1019 

Oue^fwWhT* Seac * l V" f dle Commission on the National-Colonial 
yuestmn (mth Lenin as ,ts Chairman). On Lenin", recommendation (see 
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July and August 1920, and also at the First Congress of the 
Peoples of the East in Baku (in September 1920). 

In late December 1920, the CPI held a special conference 
which decided that the Party would join the Leninist 
Comintern. 

The young CPI set to work to gain influence among the 
masses, the proletariat above all. The going was hard: first, 
because of the repressions which the authorities intensified 
as the working-class movement grew stronger; and second, 
because of the new and mounting contradictions with the 
bourgeois leaders of Sarekat Islam. The national 
bourgeoisie was alarmed by the CPFs growing influence 
among the proletariat and petty-bourgeois masses; it was 
afraid to lose its positions in the national liberation 
movement. In June 1921, the pressure of Sarekat Islam's 
Right-wing nationalists led to a break-up of the trade-union 
centre into two federations, and the one that was under 
communist influence joined the Trade-Union Interna- 
tional. 

Sarekat Islam's bourgeois leaders also sought to oust the 
Communists from their own organisation. The Fifth 
Congress of Sarekat Islam in March 1921 showed very well 
that the Communists were gaining increasing influence. 
Thus, Sarekat Islam's bourgeois leadership was unable to 
prevent the Congress from adopting the CPI's proposals, 
which were written into the joint Declaration of Principles. 
Colonial oppression, it said, was a result of capitalism, which 
could be overthrown above all through the joint effort by 
the workers! and peasants; since, the Declaration went on, 
Sarekat Islam's purposes coincided with those of most 
popular organisations and the international working-class 
movement, it aimed to work together with all the parties in 
other countries that had similar views. True, the Declaration 
had a clause saying that Sarekat Islam would always concert 
its policy with the Islam commandments. 1 

Ruth T.McVcy, The Rise of Indonesian OtnmmUm, Ithaca, New York, 
1965, p. 76). Sneevliet was elected first head of the Comintern's Far Eastern 
Bureau (in China). 

1 See J.Th. Petrus Blumherger, De nation afislische Beu'eging in Neder- 
landith-Indxe, Haarlem. 1931, pp. 72-77; Ruth T.McVey, The Rise of 
Indonesian Communism, pp. 96-98; F. R.Von der Mehden, ' Marxism and 
Early Indonesian Islamic Nationalism". Political Science Quarterly, No. 3, 
New York. 1958, p. 346. 
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At the Fifth Congress, Sarekat Islam's bourgeois leader- 
ship proposed the adoption of the principle of party 

parties trom taking part in the organisation. The proposal 

leaTe ™me of %?T] P?*^ bul ** Com ™™«» had to 
hi ivT al 1 Islam s sections and together with 

then followers set up their own Red Sarekat Islam. 

At the same tune, the CPI kept trying to prevent a final 
spin -up of Sarekat Islam. The questL/was^he main tern 
on the agenda of the CPI's Congress in December 1921 
which representatives of Sarekat Islam and other national 
organrsat.ons attended as guests. The organisers of the 
Congress sought to emphasise their loyalty to the ideas of 

ec,usel e h^ V f lti0n: "f C ° ngrC5S « ^med Red 
because the hall where it took place had been decked out in 

ied red banners saying "Congress of the Communist Party 

of Indonesia" and "Workers of All Countries, Unite!" and 

bearing the Soviet arms ran along the wall behind the 

presidium table, and red strips were twined around the 

munism! , Down with capitalism!", and so on. There were 
akso portraits of leaders of the international communis 
movement, Lc among them. (Lenin's portraits had al o 
been displayed at other CPI congresses, during May Dav 
celebrations, and so on.) g y Uay 

The shift to the Right in Sarekat Islam's bourgeois wing 
was partially due to the fact that in 1918-1920 under 
pressure from the popular movement, the colonial powers 
had to make some economic and political concessions 
l V S t0 f r i0nal ^eoisie, and this had" 
W t i g i cUect ? n ^ movement, with a sharp drop in 
Sarekat Islam and trade-union membership. P 
Sarekat Islam's slide to the Right was also to a considers 

irm/XTf * t V h< U CP r a ° Wn mistakes > whkh « ^d 
TwS -1 aT thC DutCh Social-Democrats. 

thJ^l i g 7 ° f toe™*™* liberation revolution, a 
theoretical confusion in the matter of a correlation between 
general democratic and socialist slogans in the revolutionary 
movement. Hence, the mistakes in their tactics lor I 
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common national front, and their tendency to underrate the 
national bourgeoisie and the peasantry as allies of the 
working class. 

The Comintern's Leninist leadership took a deep interest 
in the events in Indonesia and did its best to maintain and 
strengthen the unity of action of the Indonesian anti- 
imperialist forces. In its appeals to the Communists of 
Indonesia, the Comintern Executive repeatedly emphasised 
the need for an anti-colonial alliance with the Left-wing 
nationalists. In January 1922, a sitting of the Executive's 
Presidium approved the text of a message to Sarekat Islam's 
leader Chokroaminoto, calling on the organisation to 
engage in anti-imperialist co-operation with the Comintern. 
The message was sent over through the CPI Central 
Committee; in its covering letter to the CPI's leadership, the 
Comintern Executive emphasised the need for an alliance 
between the CPI and the nationalist movement in In- 
donesia. The Fourth Congress of the Comintern (attended, 
like the Third Congress, by a CPI delegation) dealt with 
Sarekat Islam as a special issue, defining it as a form of 
united front and recommending creative use of its experi- 
ence in other colonial and dependent countries. 

In late 1921 and early 1922, following a trip to attend the 
First Congress of the Peoples of the Far East, CPI leader 
Semaoen managed to come to Moscow and meet Lenin. In 
the course of their talk, Semaoen realised that Indonesia 
should not simply imitate European methods of revolu- 
tionary struggle, but look for ways best suited to the na- 
tional tasks of the revolution. 1 When back in his own coun- 
try, he told of this at a mass rally in Semarang. 

Soon afterwards, the CPI launched a vigorous campaign 
to restore unity among the mass organisations, the trade 
unions above all. In the summer of 1922, the national 
trade-union centre resumed its work under a coalition 
leadership consisting of Sarekat Islam's bourgeois leaders 
and CPI members. 

The Communist Party was able to achieve this because of 
the change in the balance of political forces within the 
working-class movement; in many proletarian trade unions, 

1 See De Tribune, Amsterdam, June 6, 1925; Rurh T.McVcy, The Rise 
Of Indonesian Com munism, p. 133. 
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the Communists were gradually gaining more influence or 
even leadership. The CPI's influence in the socio-political 
organisations was also on the increase, and the process was 
enhanced by the worsening of the masses' material condi- 
tion as a result of the 1921 economic crisis (which hit 
Indonesia in 1922 and 1923), and also by the policy of the 
colonial authorities, who went back on their promise to 
review the administration system as soon as the popular 
movement began to abate. 

The growing authority of the Communist Party among 
the masses led to an increase in its numerical strength: in 
late 1922, the CP I had 1 ,300 members in 16 sections, and in 
the middle of 1923, it already had 32 sections in all of Java's 
major cities and also in Western Sumatra, Kalimantan, 
Sulawesi. Ternate and Ambon.' 

In view of the Communist Party's growing activity and 
stronger influence among the masses, Sarekat Islam's 
Right-wing leaders decided to formalise their rupture with 
the Communists, and at a Sarekat Islam Congress in 
February 1923 officially expelled them from the organisa- 
tion. The Communists had to leave the Congress, but most 
of its other delegates left as well, and very soon afterwards 
20 of the 30 Sarekat Islam sections were under the influence 
of the Communist Party. Shortly thereafter, Sarekat Islam 
had to disband some of its other sections and faded into the 
background. True, it had played the role of a common 
anti-colonialist front and its break-up weakened the national 
liberation movement considerably but the fact that most of 
its members followed the Communist Party showed the 
growing influence of Lenin's ideas. 

In March 1923, the CPI and Red Sarekat Islam held an 
impressive joint congress, which was attended by delegates 
from 15 Communist Party sections, 13 sections of Red 
Sarekat Islam, spokesmen for 13 trade unions, numerous 
guests from various political and social organisations, and 
also Indonesian and European correspondents — a total of 
about 3,000. The Congress decided that the sections of Red 



1 See, Fourth World Congress of the Communist International, November 
5-December 3, 1922. Selected Reports, Speeches and Resolutions, Moscow. 
1923, pp. 19-20 (in Russian); J.Th.Petrus Blumberger, De cowrtrumthche 
Bewcging in Nederiandsch-Indie, Haarlem, 1928. 
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Sarekat Islam renamed Sarekat Rayat (Popular Union) were 
to maintain direct links between the CPI and the masses and 
provide a basis for the party, from which it would draw 
fresh blood. 1 

In mid- 1923, the temporary let-up in the popular 
movement gave way to another upsurge, the proletariat 
being its most dynamic element. The mass May Day 
demonstrations that year, held for the first time in 
Indonesia's history, showed the working people's growing 
class consciousness. 

A railwaymen's strike in May 1923 was a major event in 
the history of Indonesia's working-class movement. It was 
organised by the Communist-led VSTP, which had 15,000 
members and was the country's biggest working-class 
association. The strike involved 13,000 of the 20,000 railway 
personnel, including the European employees (who went on 
strike for the first time), and their demands were both 
economic and political. Solidarity strikes were held in other 
industries. 

The authorities at once proclaimed the railwaymen's 
strike to be "communist", said that its "political purpose was 
to disorganise the social order", and came down on the 
strikers with reprisals, dealing a hard blow at the working- 
class, primarily communist, movement. Still, it took the 
Communist Party only a short time to restore its depleted 
ranks (and those of the VSTP), and to start a renewed 
campaign at the grass roots. The CPI stepped up its 
propaganda work, increasing the number of its periodicals 
from 10 to 17 and extending the network of lectures and 
classes in Leninism. 

As the CPI intensified its activity, there was also an 
increase in the number and membership of Sarekat Rayat 
sections and popular schools they had organised to wipe out 
illiteracy and spread the rudiments of political education; 
from late 1922 to the autumn of 1924, the number of 
schools went up from 5 to 35. It was also in co-operation 
with Sarekat Rayat that the Communist Party made its first 



1 See J. Th. Perms Blumberger, De nationalistische Bewtging in Neder- 
hndnch-hulie. 

Z The lectures usually ended in a call to "draw inspiration From Russia's 
example". 
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serious effort to carry on revolutionary propaganda among 
the peasant masses. 

In June 1024, a CPI congress adopted two policy-making 
documents: a Declaration of Principles and a Political 
Programme, which formulated the tasks of a struggle for 
liberation from foreign rule and other important political 
and economic demands. Delegates at the congress empha- 
sised the need for more work among the proletariat, and 
also among the women and the young. The congress adopt- 
ed a decision to strengthen the CPI's contacts with the 
international communist movement, the Comintern 
above all, and also expressed a desire to establish an 
anti-imperialist alliance with the other oppressed peoples. 

The congress also decided to have Marx and Engels' 
Communist Manifesto translated into Malay. 1 The Party had 
some Marxist-Leninist works, notably Lenin's The State and 
Revolution, and "Left-Wing" Communism— an Infantile Dis- 
order, but these were in Dutch. In Malay, there were only 
the works of the CPI's Indonesian leaders, setting out the 
fundamental principles of Marxism-Leninism. Some time 
later, collected speeches by M. L Kalinin, a prominent Soviet 
statesman and Party leader, and speeches by some leaders of 
the international communist movement at the first confer- 
ence of the Peasant International were also translated into 
Malay. 

^ In the second half of 1924, and particularly in 1925, die 
CPI markedly extended its work among the masses, the 
proletariat in the first place, concentrating on its political 
education. In August 1924, it organised mass protest against 
the clamp-down on Sarekat Rayat; on a single day, 50,000 
Indonesians throughout the country took part in 38 rallies, 
which adopted a single resolution denouncing the colonial 
authorities' arbitrary action. 2 

Following the 1925 evenis in China, when the Communist 
Party of Indonesia started a campaign to explain the tasks of 
the Chinese revolution in order to foster a spirit of 
international class solidarity in the Indonesian proletariat, 
the working-class movement took on a more pronounced 
political tenor. Rallies were held across the whole ar- 



J See 40 Tahun PKI, Djakarta, 1960, p. 21. 
~ See De Tribune, December 21, 1924. 
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chipelago, many of these ending in collections in aid of the 
Chinese revolutionaries. 

In the summer of 1925, there was a fresh rise in the strike 
movement, led off once again by the Semarang proletariat. 

The strikes of 1925 were marked by numerous manifesta- 
tions of class solidarity between Indonesian and Chinese 
workers, with many local Chinese joining the Communist 
Party of Indonesia. 

There was a close link between the rapid rise of the 
working-class movement and Communist Party activity. The 
Communists organised and headed many strikes, and the 
successes of the trade-union movement were also largely- 
due to their efforts. For the first time in Indonesia^ history, 
the trade unions now embraced broad masses of the 
industrial and. partially, agricultural proletariat, and also 
most of the services — a total of 300,000 members. 1 The 
bulk of these were under the influence of the Communist 
Party. 

The CPI's revolutionary propaganda was reaching the 
most out-of-the-way places in the archipelago. In the 
mid- 1920s, the Communist Party had 38 newspapers and 
magazines — more than all the nationalist parties taken 
together. Many trade unions also had their own periodicals. 
By that time, CPI membership had reached 10,000, and up 
to 100,000 Indonesians were members of the CPI-led 
Sarekat Rayat. The Communists had also established 
Barisan Muda (Youth Front), whose 40 sections numbered 
something like 2,000 members. Communist Party sections 
had also been established in all of the more important ethnic 
organisations, 2 and in some army units and even in the 
police. In fact, the CPI at the time was the most influential 
force of the national liberation movement. 3 

1 See Fourth Congress of the Trade-Union International, March 17-ApritS. 
1928, Minutes. Resolutions and Decisions, Moscow, 1968, p. 230 (in 
Russian). 

Ethnic organisations — social associations set up among the various 
nationalities in Indonesia. 

1 he CPI's selfless efforts met with the recognition of the international 
WOrking-class movement; CPI leaders exiled out of Indonesia in the early 
1920s were elected to responsible posts: Seniaoen was a member of the 
Comintern Executive and the Trade- Union International's Executive, and 
Tan Malaka — a Comintern representative in the Far East and Chairman of 
the Pacific Bureau (from 1921 ornvards). 
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The party a profound effect on the mood of the various 
sections of the population will also be seen from the fact that 
various socio-political, including religious and anti-colonial 
trends, were spreading wide across the country under the 
communist banner. In Java and Sumatra, for instance, there 
was a broad movement called Moslem Communism whose 

°S drCW i " Spi ? ti ? n - fr0m the M ^tory ideas of 
Leninism, even though their interpretation of it was most 
naive. 

So, the Communist Party's ideas, variously transformed, 
were a uniting factor in the anti-imperialist struggle 

I he CPI's emigre leaders and the Dutch Communists also 
worked to spread Leninist ideas among the Indonesian 
people. Jn early 1924, they set up in Amsterdam, with the 
Comintern s assistance, an Indian (or Java) Bureau, on 
WHICH there were two representatives from theCPI, and one 
tram the Communist Party of Holland. On May 15 1994 
the Bureau started publication of a theoretical monthly! 
Pandoe Merah (Red Guide), both in Dutch and Malay 
Almost the whole of the first issue was devoted to Lenin 
who had died shortly before. It carried a long extract from 
Lenin s article "Better Fewer, but Better", chiefly bearing 
on the East An editor's note said that the journal had 
translated that part of Lenin's work because it was of 
interest for all the peoples of Asia, who were fighting to 
attain happiness by establishing socialism. Hence the note 
said, the obviously great importance of Lenin's legacy which 
makes the popular movement more powerful The note 
ended thus: "Lenin is our father, the father of all the 
nations of the world, the father of mankind " 1 

An editor's note for the first of the three issues containing 
Lenin s biography said: the communist doctrine has now 
become Lenin's doctrine; Leninism is now the guiding 
doctrine in the revolutionary movement. 2 The fourth issue 
cameo a summary of an article by D. Ivon [ones, about the 
first Leninist newspaper, Lskra, and its importance, pub- 
Jished m The Communist Review, the journal of the British 
Communist Party 3 (No. 2, June 1924, pp. 64-72). 



* Pundoe Merah, No. 1, 1924, p, 3. 
9 See Pandoe Merah, No. 1, 1924, p. 7. 
See Pandoe Merah, No. 4, 1924, pp. 1-2. 
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The Indian Bureau had a marked influence on the 
Indonesian petty-bourgeois nationalist association, Perhim- 
punan Indonesia, operating in Holland, which played an 
important role in the Indonesian national liberation move- 
ment. By mid-1925, that association had moved to the Left 
and become much more radical, something that was 
expressed not only in its more pronounced anti-colonialism, 
but also in its growing interest in the communist movement. 
In 1925, Perhimpunan Indonesia put out a Memorandum, 
devoting one chapter to the influence of the October 
Revolution in the Far East, and the other — to the revolu- 
tionary trade-union movement in the Pacific countries. 
In November 1925.. the association's leadership came into 
contact with the Comintern, having sent it a telegram 
voicing approval of its colonial policy. 

A Left wing was beginning to take shape within Perhim- 
punan Indonesia. In late 1925, those of the Left-wingers 
who had strong communist leanings began translating into 
Indonesian some works by the classics of Marxism - 
Leninism. 

At that time, the atmosphere in Indonesia was such that 
the Communist Party's influence on the popular movement 
could have been much stronger; the revolutionary events in 
China and in some other Eastern countries had had a 
tangible effect on the country's public opinion, and the 
strikes of 1925 were part of a general political commotion. 
But the young Communist Party, which had emerged in the 
conditions of overwhelming pressure from the petty- 
bourgeois environment and under strong influence from 
petty-bourgeois ideology, was unable to make creatively 
practical use of Lenin's strategic and tactical principles for 
the national liberation revolution. 

The CPI line showed a Left-opportunist bias. Thus, in its 
Programme, the task of national liberation was linked up 
with that of destroying capitalism in the country. Apart 
from that, the CPI leadership decided to disband Sarekat 
Rayat and have its forward-looking elements join the 
Communist Party, something that was to have done away 
with its major gain — the broad popular national liberation 
front. 

Taking Lenin's principles as a point of departure, the 
Sixth Enlarged Plenary Meeting of the Comintern Execu- 
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tive in March and April 1925 criticised the CPFs views on 
these points and gave it recommendations on the more 
important questions of strategy and tactics. That helped 
many party members to overcome their Left-opportunist 
mistakes, to step up to some extent their work among the 
peasants, and also to take a more active (though not overt) 
part in the establishment in August 1925 of a new 
nation-wide federation, the National Unity Committee, 
which incorporated the country's 12 leading socio-political 
organisations. The Committee was formed on the initiative 
of one-time Perhimpunan Indonesia members; petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals of the new generation, who several 
years later were to organise new national parties, came to 
stand at its head, and a CPI leader was elected to its 
leadership as the second chairman. 

But the incipient consolidation of the patriotic forces did 
not make any headway, for at the very height of the strike 
movement, the authorities clamped down upon the work- 
ing-class organisations, both the trade unions and the 
Communist Party. The newspaper De Tribune of the Dutch 
Communists wrote of these repressions in an article entitled 
"Where Are They Pushing Java? Government Provoking 
Uprising?" 1 

On the tide of spontaneous popular action, extremist CPI 
leaders managed to persuade some party sections to decide 
for an immediate uprising. The uprising started in 
November 1926 on Java and in January 1927 on Sumatra, 
but it was savagely crushed by the Dutch colonialists. The 
Communist Party and allied organisations were banned, 
and their functionaries were put in prison or exiled to 
unhealthy areas, where they were doomed to die. 

So, the departure of some of the CPI leaders from Lenin's 
principles of national liberation revolution played into the 
hands of imperialist reaction, which struck a staggering 
blow at the Indonesian working-class movement, the 
Communist Party above all. 

But the reprisals could not purge the minds of the 
independence fighters of the ideas of the October Revolu- 
tion, Lenin's ideas. Communist Party's activity left a deep 
mark on the subsequent national liberation movement in 

1 D< Tribune, June 5, 1926. 
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Indonesia. Thus, in the first few years after the uprising, a 
revolutionarv-democratic wing originated and came to the 
fore within the movement, whose whole ideology had been 
strongly influenced by Marxism-Leninism, and there was 
also a further increase in the Indonesian people's national 
awareness. 

In 1927, a new generation of national leaders came to the 
forefront of the country's political life, Thev were not. only 
better educated than the old leaders, but most of them were 
tinder Marxist influence. Thev established new. viable and 
dynamic parties, which determined the future of the 
Indonesian national liberation movement. 

The firsr of these was the Nationalist Party of Indonesia 
(Partai Nasional Indonesia — PNI) founded on July 4, 1927. 
Jt proclaimed Indonesia's political independence to be its 
goal and put forward a programme of radical socio- 
economic transformations on socialist lines. 

The PNI gave socialism a Narodnik reading and denied 
the existence of classes and class struggle in Indonesian 
society. In Indonesian conditions, however, its goal of 
struggle for independence and prosperity based on elimina- 
tion of social inequalities did a great deal to consolidate the 
patriotic forces and promote the anti-colonial struggle, all 
the more mi since the PNI aimed at bringing together the 
broadest possible sections of the Indonesian people, the 
-working people of town and country above all. It took the 
PNI a fairly short time to win great popularity in Indonesia, 
with new members joining it from among various sections of 
the population: the peasantry, the workers, the petty and 
nafional bourgeoisie, and the lower-bracket intelligentsia. 

T he leaders of the Left wing of the nationalist movement 
v ked for the establishment of a united anti-Dutch 
nafional front, and in December 1927 the major national 
parties met at Bandung and established a new organisation, 
the Consultative Council of Indonesian National Political 
Organisations (PPPKI). which at once issued a Manifesto 
urging the people to unite. Unity, said the Manifesto, would 
enable the Indonesians to fight for their independence and, 
despite the repressions, win through to victory and become 
a . eat nation. 

M that time, Indonesia was the scene of some other 
im] ortant events indicative of a rapid growth of national 
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self-awareness among the Indonesian people. Thus 
Second Congress of the Pemuda Indonesia youth orga isa- 
tion, held at Batavia in late October 1928, came out fo: the 
assertion of an integrated country-Indonesia, of a united 
nation— the Indonesian nation, and of a single lan- 
guage-Indonesian, In December 1928, the first Confess 
ft ail the Indonesian women's organisations met zt'lne- 
jakarta and established one federation. 

iJri APT ? I9 ^' in u VicW ° f the Fe P ress ^S 'celled against it 
by the colonial authorities, the PNI had to be dissolved bin 
a week later it re-emcrged as a new Indonesia Party 
(Fartindp) which proclaimed independence through rev- 
olutionary mass action to be its immediate goal, and the 
principle pJ non-collaboration with the colonial autho; 5 , 
its c flier tactic. 

The Indonesian Communists who were still at liberty 
worked within the PNI and Parcindo.and Amir Sjarifuddin, 
one of the future leaders of the CPI, was a founder and 
leader at Partmdo s revolutionary wing. What with the 
economic crisis and the spreading mass movement for 
better conditions ' the Communists' vigorous activity within 
rhe new party helped to radicalise the Indonesian Left- 
nationalist movement at a rapid pace. Partindo's 
programme adopted m 1933 said that it was to fight for an 
Indonesia free of any capitalism or imperialism and based 
on all the Indonesian peoples' right to self-determination. 
Among the m3]or poVltka[ d emands wrktcn imQ fhe 

gramme was that all land and water should so to the 
peasants: ,t also called for political freedoms, an amnesty For 
political prisoners, social insurance for the workers/and 
absolution of the anti-strike laws. 

One essential feature of Pan.ndo's new programme was 
that it emphasised the role of the proletariat ar its 
organisations in the fight for Indonesia's independence 
The Party, said the programme, would bring the In- 
donesians to freedom by promoting mass action and 
strengthening proletarian organisations 

In 1933 and 1934. the Dutch authorities dealt another 



One notable event here ivas the uprising in early 193'? bv IV ' •-,} 
Indonesian seamen on the Inttl^hm 7,,,, * i> ■ • ■ 
Indonesian Pntmnkh, h ' P ^ P ™ ^™ ., - 
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blow at the Left-wing parties, arresting their leadership and 
clamping rigid restrictions on their activity which made it 
virtually impossible. Despite the repressions of the mid- 
1950s and against the new international background of 
mounting inter-imperialist contradictions and the growing 
fascist threat. Indonesia's national political forces began to 
consolidate. This tendency, when was at first confined to the 
Right wing of the liberation movement, reflected the urgent 
need of the movement as a whole and unfolded under the 
slogan of anti-colonialism. The emergence of a new Left 
nationalist party. Gerindo (Gerakan Rakyat Indonesia— the 
Indonesian People's Movement), which was set up in Mav 
1937 by the leaders of the former Partindo and the 
Communists, served to intensify that tendency and gave it a 
new turn in accordance with the spirit of the time. Right 
after the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, the In- 
donesian Communists launched a campaign to consolidate 
their ranks. Since it was hard to revive the Communist Party 
as an independent centralised organisation, the Commu- 
nists concentrated their efforts within Gerindo and start- 
ed working out a programme of struggle for profound 
democratic transformations and an anti-fascist front. Gerin- 
do was among the initiators of the broad coalition of 
national forces, the Federation of Indonesian Political 
Organisations (Gabungan Politik Indonesia— GAPI), which 
was set up in 1939 and declared its readiness to work 
together with the Dutch authorities against the fascists 
provided the Indonesian people were enabled freely to 
express their political will and had their condition im- 
proved. 1 So. the emergence of Gerindo, which applied in 
the most correct way the general line elaborated by the 
international communist movement to Indonesia's concrete 
condition, marked the beginning of the new stage in 
Indonesia's national liberation movement. 

The successes in national unification achieved on the eve 
of the Second World War played an important role during 
the Indonesian people's struggle against the Japanese 
invaders, who occupied the country in March 1942. The 
Indonesian Communists were at the forefront of the 

Si e Satiadjaja Stidiman, On the National Unit\ Front. Communist* in the 
Fight for Democratic Unity. Prague, 1975, pp. 356*57. 
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movement, and J his won them considerable prestige arr , 
the people. But it was during the Indonesian® peS 
postwar struggle lor independence thai the unifica n 
icndenc.es gathered particular momentum, with diffei n| 

front -n " S f ^ ' UO ' king l ° Sether in an anti-imperi ■ 
horn. J he Indonesian Communists carried considerable 
weighl unhm the from, in effect sharing power with , 
bourgeon parties in the Indonesian Republic predat- 
ed on August 1 1945. CPI leaders stood at the head of 

%° ? and peaS ? W ^ganisations, and deputies 
tmm the proletarian parties and associations made up hum e 
han one-third of Indonesia's Provisional Parliament On - 
eadmg member of the CPI headed the National CcmcenY". 
nor i a bloc of political parties and organisations esiabM,-d 
m the summer of 1946. Some Communists were also on the 
government, and one of the CPI leaders, Amir Sjarifuddio ' 

une rt» T ^ ^E? ° f Drfen ^ M ***' and from 
June 194, to January 1948. headed the coalition govern- 
ment. In that atmosphere, the Indonesian proletariat scored 
ns first successes in improving the working peoples 

fi% i' K° tab >% SeCUrinff thc ad °P tio " ° f the conn v s 
first ever labour legislation. 

But some great difficulties arose in the way to consoli 

Party t'Sn- 1 ] !\ lnd °— —^ng class an 
rarty. 1 he Right wmg of the anti-imperiaJist bloc was verv 
uneasy about the strengthening political positions of the 
CU particularly us growing influence in the Repur \ 
armed forces I he incipient differences within the bloc 
which reflected the class contradictions within Indonesian 
society, were also aggravated by the CPI leaders" Sepan re 
irom some major Leninist principles of national libera ■ 
revohmon. I hey believed, in particular, that the proleta iat 
uas the only force which could lead the Indonesian 
revolution to victor;-. As a result, in earl, IMS the 
bourgeois part.es refused to continue working with the C PI 
and took power into their own hands. That autumn, ti "re 
was an ailout split among the national unm forces as fie 
resuit of an armed anti-government uprising In :fu < \ 
paramilitarv organisations and allied military units, wh :h 



spoke on behalf of the Social,* Party of Indonesia (up ,o August !<■■ - 
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b >' the Right-wing forces. The failure of the 
upnsmg led to massive repressions araiW rb^ r«™ • 
most of ihe r pt , , a ^ ainst the Communists: 

were m4 ae^d , and thousands of active members 
SSedThS ' a " d u mosf Part X organisations were de- 
SX" I J 5a i P ? 6d thC Strength of the democratic forces 

recognised ,«a&^ H °' iand 

; £ u emer ^ ed as one of the four leading parties 
adopted an anti-imperialist line rerorms, and 

Whafmad? ^m"^ 1 ^ tH ! aCtivities of the P° j «al par£e7 
funheXe^ 

urtner line of action in these circumstances was that its 
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leadership had deviated from the line of the international 
communist movement, had drawn closer on various points 
to the anti-Leninist positions of the Chinese Communist 
Party leaders, and was on bad or downright hostile terms 
with most of the fraternal parties. The CPI leadership had 
departed from the basic provisions of the Party s pro- 
gramme and strategic line for a united national front with 
the proletariat's gradual emergence as its leading forces. 
These Leftist leanings were coupled with the CPI leader- 
ship's Right-opportunist tactics of allout support for the 
existing regime, which was in fact degenerating into a 
screen £or the rule of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie in league 
with the reactionary army circles. 

The CPI leadership's departure from Leninism and 
switch to an adventurist Maoist stand made it possible to in- 
voke the Indonesian Communist Party in the events of Sep- 
tember 30 3 1965, which were sparked off by domestic and 
foreign reactionaries. The events exposed the Party to 
attack by the class enemv: the Communists were brutally 
massacred, and in March 1966 the CPI was banned. The 
other Left-wing forces in the country were also suppressed. 
The national tragedy dealt a staggering blow at the 
Indonesian working class and anti-imperialist movement. 

There is no doubt, however, that the present state of 
affairs is only temporary and that the proletariat will again 
move into the forefront of the Indonesian people's fight for 
progress. The CPI's programme for action, as set out m a 
number of its documents, is an earnest of its future success. 
The programme formulates the tasks of reviving the Party 
on the principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian 
internationalism, restoring its prestige among the masses 
and establishing a broad national unity front embracing all 
the patriotic and democratic forces and capable of forming 
a national government which would follow a progressive 
democratic policy and a vigorous and independent foreign 
policy line, "The establishment of a National Unity Front is 
to mark a new stage in the fight for democracy and social 
progress in Indonesia." 1 



Satiacljaja Sudiman, op, cit., p. 363. 
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Early Spread of Leninism In the Philippines 



Lenin devoted close attention to the colonial countries of 
the East, the Philippines in the first place. He first took an 
interest in the problems of its history when he was working 
on his fundamental study on imperialism. He looked into 
the circumstances of the US seizure of the Philippines in the 
course of the 1898 Spanish-American war, and drew the 
extremclv important conclusion that it had been the first 
imperialist war for the redivision of a divided colonial world. 
Lenin's notes and abstracts for his Noteiwoks on Imperialism 
contain some profound ideas treating the problem of 
the Philippines in the light of the laws of the imperialist 

eP Lenin analysed the true causes behind the USA's seizure 
of the Philippines, which at the time was neither a rich 
source of raw materials nor a large market. Let us recall that 
US bourgeois science alleged that by turning the Philippines 
into its colony, the USA was shouldering a heavey "burden 
in its efforts to live up to its "civilising m.ssion" in Asia, 
Lenin said that in actual fact the seizure of the Philippines 
had been an important link in the strategic plans of US 
expansion in the Far East. As Lenin put it, the Philippines 
were "a step towards Asia and China". 

I enin noted the rivalry between the imperialist powers 
over the Philippines and the colonialists' attempts to obscure 
their expansionist designs by loud protests against the 
predatorv policy of their rivals (the US rulers crying down 
the Spaniards, and the Japanese and German rulers— the 
Americans). Lenin wrote: "Let us suppose that a Japanese 
condemns the annexation of the Philippines by the Ameri- 
cans. The question is: will many believe that he does so 
because he has a horror of annexations as such, and not 
because he himself has a desire to annex the Philippines/ 
Let us note that Lenin's remark became particularly 
relevant a quarter-century later, when in the face of an 
impending Japanese aggression, progressive Filipino forces 
had to ca^rry on persistent explanatory work among the 
sections of the population who had succumbed to Japanese 



1 V.I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 210. 

2 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 298. 
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propaganda and were prepared to believe that Japan would 
"rescue" them from US rule. 

Lenin was deeply indignant about the USA's treacherous 
method of seizing the Philippines, a method which reflected 
the political ways of the colonialists in the imperialist epoch 
and the specific practices of US imperialism, a young and 
rapidly growing predator, which was by no means fastidious 
about its choice of means, but nevertheless sought to pose as 
"the most democratic" power. US troops invaded Cuba and 
the Philippines under the pretence of assistance to their 
peoples, which had risen up against the Spanish yoke. 
Before the intervention, US officials came into contact with 
Ei&iHo Aguinaldo, emigre leader of the Filipino nationalists, 
and secured the support of the insurgents by promising to 
recognise the country's independence. Lenin wrote: "In 
annexing the Philippines, the United S rates cheated Filipino 
leader Aguinaldo by promising the country indepen- 
dence." 3 The US Government cynically went back on its 
word to Aguinaldo; it promised him "the independence of 
his country, but later landed troops and annexed it". 5 

Lenin had a purpose in recalling these dramatic events: 
he wanted them to be a historical lesson not only to the 
Filipino people but also to other oppressed peoples. 

The turbulent period of national wars (first against Spain 
and then against the USA), which the Philippines went 
through at the turn of the century, left a mark on the whole 
of the country's subsequent history, giving an impetus, 
among other things, to the rise of the working-class 
movement and the spread of advanced political ideas 
among the proletarians. 

In the first few years of the 20th century, the organised 
working class was putting forward both specifically pro- 
letarian economic slogans and democratic demands within 
the framework of the nation-wide movement for indepen- 
dence. On the one hand, this tended to enhance bourgeois 
nationalist influences among the workers and held back 
their ideological self-determination, and on the other, made 
easier the adoption of political slogans and political struggle 
by the working-class movement. The trade-union move- 



* Ibid., Vol. 39, p. 211. 
V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 287. 
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ment was led by the bourgeois-reformist Nationalist Party. 

In the level of development of national capitalist enter- 
prise, the Philippines was not very far ahead of Indonesia, 
Burma and other Southeast Asian countries. Still, the local 
bourgeoisie, working together with the patriotic sections of 
the landlords and officials, managed to secure some fairly- 
tangible concessions from the colonialists: with active 
backing from the peasant masses, the radical petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals, and the young working class, the 
bourgeois and landlord nationalists compelled the USA to 
give the Filipinos (from among the well-to-do sections) 
broad access to the colony's administrative apparatus, and 
to make a direct promise (written into the 191 6 Jones Act) to 
grant the country independence as soon as it had developed 
a "stable government". In view of this, bourgeois national- 
ism in the Philippines largely developed on reformist lines, 
with only a small Left-wing radical section advocating 
revolutionary methods of struggle for independence. 
Hence, nationalist circles in the Philippines showed a more 
guarded attitude to socialist ideas than those, say, in India 
or Indonesia. Still, all the bourgeois nationalist organisa- 
tions in the country had a more or less pronounced urge to 
lead forward the broad worker-peasant masses. 

The new situation taking shape in the world after the 
October Revolution, introduced some fresh and important 
feat ures into the national movement in the Philippines, 
particularly the workers' and peasants' class struggle. 

The October Revolution and the shock it gave the 
imperialists encouraged the Filipino nationalists to use the 
situation for wresting further concessions from the USA. 
Thus they wanted to send a delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference to voice the Philippines' striving for indepen- 
dence in reply to Wilson's notorious "Fourteen Points", fust 
then, on October 24, 1918, the Soviet Government sent a 
note to the Wilson government (formulated in accordance 
with Lenin's draft) T criticising the "Fourteen Points". It 
said, among other things: "Most peculiarly, your demands 
say nothing ... about the liberation of the Philippines." 2 



3 See Lenin's letter to G. V. Chicherin and L.M.Karakhan of Octofafcr 
10^1918 — V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, pp. 152-53. 
* USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. I, p. 535. 
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Lenin's diplomacy helped to expose the US colonialists' 
hypocrisy in the eyes of advanced public opinion. 

Fearing further complications, the US Government 
barred the Philippines 1 delegation from the Paris Confer- 
ence. But independence demands in the Philippines were 
becoming ever more insistent, so that the US colonial 
authorities, alarmed at the revolutionary upsurge in Asia, 
had to manoeuvre and alternate constitutional concessions 
with reprisals. 

News of workers' and peasants' power having been 
established in Russia was gradually getting through to the 
Filipino working people, even though at first only to a 
narrow circle of relatively well educated workers in Manila. 
But, to judge, for instance, from the reaction of those whose 
unerring class instinct told them that the Russian example 
was catching and dangerous, this news had a powerful effect 
on the working people. 

The scant and sometimes contradictory reports coming in 
from Europe could not satisfy the keen interest in the 
Russian revolution or show what it was really like. Crisanto 
Evangelista, type-setter and chairman of the Printers' 
Union, was the first to bring the Filipinos a fairly full and 
objective account of the October Revolution. He had long 
shown an interest in socialist ideas, but at the same time was 
a staunch follower of the Nationalist Party. Accordingly, the 
Philippines Legislative Assembly appointed him to a com- 
mission sent to Washington in 1919 to ask the US Congress 
for independence for the Philippines. 

Evangelista's stay in the United States caused a profound 
change in his political views. As the US Congress showed 
utter indifference to the mission's appeals, he began to 
doubt that the Nationalists' reformist tactics could do any 
good. But the leaders of the Left-wing workers' association, 
Industrial Workers of the World (I WW), gave their Filipino 
comrade a warm welcome. 

An IWW Congress in Chicago, which Evangelista at- 
tended, adopted a resolution demanding independence for 
the Philippines. That was also where Evangelista first heard 
detailed and enthusiastic accounts of the socialist revolution 
in Russia and of Lenin, for some IWW leaders had already 
been to Soviet Russia. 

Evangelista went back to the Philippines a changed man, 
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and set to rally a group of forward-looking trade-union 
workers and radically minded intellectuals, who wanted to 
get a good idea of Lenin's revolutionary theory and policy. 

The first, small Leninist group emerged in Manila in the 
early 1920s, centring round Evangelista. Antonio Hora, a 
young intellectual from a petty-bourgeois family, was his 
closest associate. There were also some trade-union activists 
and the popular peasant leader Juan Faleo, who was a 
village teacher. They were all ardent patriots and saw 
organised action by the working people as a sure way to 
independence and social progress. In 1920, Evangelista led 
an impressive political strike by printing workers in protest 
against newspaper articles that were insulting to the 
Filipinos. In 1919, Faleo organised a militant peasant union 
in Ntieva Esija, 

In the summer of 1922, thev decided to set up a Marxist 
Party, 1 although at first they obviously lacked strength and 
knowledge. But they were prepared to learn and built up 
their strength step by step; they were very energetic and 
knew they had chosen the right way and so, in October 
1924, they established a Workers' Party (WP) with Hora as 
its chairman, and Evangelista as its secretary. The WP had 
no more than a few dozen members, while the whole work 
was in f act being done by a 12-member executive, 2 so that it 
was not a party in the true sense of the word, but rather a 
political centre guiding the work of a group of fellow- 
fighters. 

Subsequent events showed that the establishment of the 
WP was an important phase in the development of the 
Philippines' working-class and peasant movement, and laid 
the groundwork for the emergence for a Communist Party. 

The WP programme said that its aim was to "represent 
the political demands of unionised labour for the protection 
of the working people's rights and interests". It said that 
mass action by the workers was the only way lo establish a 
"popular government", in place of the domination by "a 
few privileged persons subservient to the capitalist class" 
and swayed by imperialism; even though the existing 



1 See International Press Correspondence, No. 74, October 15. 1925, 
1105. 

2 See Navy Vostok, No. 12, 1926, pp. 103-04 (in Russian). 
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bourgeois parties were fighting for the Philippines' inde- 
pendence, they were doing so through "purely academic 
expatiations". The programme demanded "immediate, 
unconditional and absolute independence", said that the 
state should buy out the big landed estates and hand these 
over to tenants and farming workers at reasonable prices, 
and maintained that the Tagalog language should be taught 
at school. 1 

Evidently, the WP founders had a broad and generally- 
correct idea of what they had to do; as Lenin taught, they 
tied in their struggle for the class interests of the workers 
and all the working people with the struggle for nation-wide 
demands, independence in the first place; they saw the need 
for an alliance between the working class and the peasantry, 
did not deny the bourgeoisie's patriotic role (although they 
had yet to formulate the task of setting up a common 
national front), and wanted the anti-imperialist fight to be 
based on mass action by the working people. The WP 
programme largely accorded with the Comintern line, 
which had been adopted under Lenin's leadership. 

In mid-1925, the WP held its second congress, where it 
decided to put up its candidates for the municipal elections 
in Manila. It did so, and somewhat unexpectedly {consider- 
ing the Party's modest possibilities) scored a marked success: 
it polled about 6,000 votes out of a total of 34,000 (even 
while not winning any seats). 

The WP carried on its propaganda against the back- 
ground of a steadily growing interest in Lenin's ideas and 
Soviet policy, and this helped it to spread and implement 
Lenin's doctrine. 

WP leaders were most active in the trade-union move- 
ment. They challenged the bourgeoisie's monopoly in 
controlling unionised labour movement, and waged a skilful 
and persistent fight for the proletarian masses' vital 
interests, gradually easing the collaborators and bourgeois 
politicians out of their ieading position in the trade unions. 

Very soon Evangelista and his followers won some leading 
posts in the country's biggest trade-union association, the 
Labour Congress (with a membership of more than 80,000), 
and came to play an important role in determining its 

1 See Fourth Congress of the Trade-Union International..., p. 269. 
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political line. The Congress started a militant strike struggle 
for the proletariat's immediate interests, lending its support 
to the nation-wide movement for independence, and 
established the first internationalist links with the advanced 
international working-class movement — the Trade-Union 
International and the Pan-Pacific Trade-Union Secretariat. 

In their work among the peasants, the WP put forward a 
well-thought-out programme of struggle, for their vital 
needs and established a National Farmers' Confederation, 
which they ran and which was the first peasant organisation 
to be free of any naive mystic expectations or headlong 
terrorism, which had always in the past doomed their 
struggle to failure. 

Lenin is known to have attached great importance to 
international solidarity and mutual assistance between the 
proletariat of the advanced countries and the oppressed 
masses of the colonies. He emphasised that mere sympathy 
for the oppressed was not enough, and that they had to be 
given effective assistance in their struggle against imperial- 
ism. That was also how he saw the stand taken by the 
advanced social forces in the USA in respect of the 
Philippines' national movement. Considering past experi- 
ence, Lenin said: "In the United States, the imperialist war 
waged against Spain in 1898 stirred up the opposition of 
'anti-imperialists', the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois 
democracy, who declared this war to be 'criminal', regarded 
the annexation of foreign territories as a violation of the 
Constitution, declared thai the treatment of Aguinaldo, 
leader of the Filipinos ... was 'Jingo treachery'.... But as long 
as all this criticism shrank from recognising the inseverable 
bond between imperialism and the trusts, and, therefore, 
between imperialism and the foundations of capitalism, 
while it shrank from joining the forces engendered by 
large-scale capitalism and its development — it remained a 
'pious wish'." 1 

It was above all these forces, that is, the US proletariat, 
that had the moral obligation to come out in suppori of the 
Filipinos' struggle against US imperialist rule. In a letter to 
the US workers in 1918, Lenin put this quite bluntly: "The 
American people, who set the world an example in waging a 

1 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 287. 
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revolutionary war against feudal slavery, now find them- 
selves in the latest, capitalist stage of wage-slavery to a 
handful of multimillionaires, and find themselves playing 
the role of hired thugs who, for the benefit of wealthy 
scoundrels, throttled the Philippines in 1898 on the pretext 
of 'liberating' them...." 1 The US Communists— the van- 
guard of the US proletariat — knew that Lenin was right and 
did their best to keep the working people from being 
involved in the colonialists' crimes, and to help the emerging 
working-class movement in the Philippines. As a spokesman 
for the progressive US labour organisations told the 
Pan-Pacific Trade-Union Conference in Hankow (1927), 
the revolutionary workers of the United States regarded the 
struggle of the Filipino people as their own struggle and 
tried to help them in every way open to them under the 
existing conditions. 

The initiators of Leninist propaganda in the Philippiness 
drew on the support and experience of the international 
working-class movement to find the right ways of struggle 
for national independence and the working people's vital 
interests. 

It was, of course, very hard to introduce Lenin's strategy 
and tactics into the class struggle and the national liberation 
movement, for the revolutionaries in the Philippines came 
up against colonialist reprisals, resistance from the col- 
laborationists, and waverings of the reformers, to say noth- 
ing of the hidebound traditions and prejudice among the 
workers and peasants themselves. The first propagandists 
of Leninism themselves had yet to gain more experience, 
and there were still very few organisers with a sound 
Marxist grounding. But they pioneered a great cause, and 
the seeds of Lenin's ideas, which the efforts of true 
internationalists had help to bring to the Philippines, 
eventually produced a rich yield. In 1930, the Workers' 
Party was reorganised into a Communist Party, which has 
since been a permanent and effective factor in the country's 
political life. It has travelled a hard way, and has known 
both failure and success, but its every step forward, every 
fresh victory in the fight for the people's cause, has always 
been the result of compliance with Lenin's benests. 

1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Work*. Vol. 28. p. 63. 
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The Impact of Marxism-Leninism 
on the National Liberation Movement in Burma 



The ideology of scientific socialism and Lenin's doctrine 
on the national and colonial question reached Burma after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, when 
Lenin's Party assumed power. 

At the time. Burma was merely a fringe province of 
"British" India. 1 It was something like a "village inside a 
village", Britain's "rice paddy" m Southeast Asia. With a 
total population of nearly 17 million, onlv about 100,000 
persons were employed in industry, with over two-thirds of 
them being Indian workers. The Burmese proletariat was 
very small, scattered, unorganised and linked more with the 
countryside than with the towns. There was no unity among 
the workers of different nationalities and creeds. Indeed, 
clashes often occurred between them and this sharply 
lowered the overall political level of the working-class 
movement. Indian workers were under the organisational 
and ideological influence of the Indian National Congress, 
and Chinese workers — of the Chinese communities in 
Burma. Only in 1920 was a class organisation of Burmese 
workers, the Workers' Union of Burma, set up. 

The Burmese national bourgeoisie was very weak 
economically, politically and organisationally. It constantly 
depended on the- British monopolies and Indian capital in 
Burma. Agriculture and the semi-feudal Burmese coun- 
tryside were also dominated by foreign capital. There was 
no organisational connection between the spontaneous 
movement among the peasantry and the urban lower 
classes. That was the state of affairs until the Great October 
Revolution. The situation in Burma began to change under 
the direct influence of the ideas generated by the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the early decrees of the 
Soviet state. 

The first authentic reports about events in Soviet Russia, 
the activity of the Soviet Power, the Bolsheviks and Le- 
nin must have reached Burma through Indian revolution- 
ary emigres, notably members of the Indian Committee 



Burma was separated from India and made an "independent 1 ' British 
colony in April 1937. 
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which was set up in Berlin in the early 1920s, and a group of 
Indian revolutionaries which was also set up there in 1922 
and was headed by M.N.Roy. Lenin's writings must have 
also reached Burma through the Indian revolutionaries, 
who in the early 1920s established reliable links With the 
underground anti-colonial movement in Burma. 

Lenin's writings appeared and were read in Burma in his 
lifetime. One of the first readers of his works was Professor 
of Mathematics Aung Hla, President of the Burmese 
Association of Cultural Ties and Friendship with the USSR. 
In 1922, he read The State and Revolution and from then on 
began to collect Lenin's writings and w-ritings about him. 1 
Aung Hla noted the great interest among young Burmese in 
Lenin as a personality. They greatly admired him and were 
profoundly shocked by his death. After Lenin's death in 
January 1924, the legal Burmese press began to carry 
articles about him. The Rangoon Mail described Lenin as the 
greatest man of the epoch, the most "Russian of Russians", 
who left the world "a new Russia, a Russia of the working 
people, a state of Soviets". 3 

Until the 1930s, few people in Burma understood the 
substance of the philosophy of scientific communism or had 
a profound knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory. This is 
partly due to the language barrier: very few people knew 
any European languages, and these came mainly from the 
ranks of the feudal aristocracy. Meanwhile. Burmese 
revolutionaries read Lenin's works in an effort to find 
answers to the burning problems which the practice of the 
national liberation movement in the country put forward. 
The) displayed great interest in various propositions of the 
political theory of Marxism -Leninism, Bolshevik tactics at 
different stages of the revolution, the Soviet state's practical 
activity, and the Bolsheviks' political and organisational 
w ork among the masses. 

It is indicative that in Burma interest in Marxism- 
Leninism depended directly on the state of the national 
libc at ion movement in the c&iti - . When i( was On an 
upgrade, many non-Marxists, petty-bourgeois leaders and 

1 V.Kudinov, "The Light of the October Revolution on the Banks of 
the Provada", Aziya i Afrika segodnya, No. 1, 1971. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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revolutionary nationalists, leaders of non-Marxist patriotic 
organisations and revolutionary democrats began 
thoroughly to read Lenin's works and study the practical 
activity of' the Soviet Union's Communist Party in building 
socialism. Although not many of them became solid 
Marxists-Leninists, they all looked to Lenin's works for 
answers to the stirring problems in the practical struggle for 
national independence, and found these. 

In 1930-1932. Burma was the scene of a sweeping peasant 
war led by Saya San. The peasant movement advanced a 
Utopian programme for a return to the "golden age", that 
is, the precolonial past. It fought without the working class 
or any other anti-imperialist forces, and was savagely 
suppressed by the British authorities, who executed Saya 
San in late 1931. 

On the eve of his execution, the patriot managed to hand 
over to his friends the money he had received for his book, 
Symptoms of Disease, and asked them to use it to buy socialist 
literature. His friends fulfilled his last wish, and opened a 
library named after him. where they had Marx's Capita/and 
books about the Soviet Union, notably Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Soviet Russia, which he had written after his first trip to the 
USSR in 1927. 

The defeat of the 1930-1932 peasant uprising made the 
liberation forces take a more sober view of the prospects of 
their struggle. The centre of the anti-colonialist movement 
was gradually moving into the area of organised political 
action led by radical bourgeois nationalists. Burma's young 
working class was also taking a more vigorous part in the 
struggle. The patriotic forces who were ready to fight for 
the country's independence gradually centred around 
Dohbama Asiayone (Our Burma), a student political 
association which had emerged in 1930. By the mid- 1930s, 
Dohbama had already become a massive anti-colonialist 
organisation. Industrial trade unions were also being 
established at that time, and there was a more active strike 
movement among the oil workers, dockers, workers at 
rice-hulling enterprises, and so on. 

The ideology of the national liberation movement was 
going through a period of marked change. Its leaders (most 
of whom came from the revolutionary section of the young 
led by the Rangoon University students) were increasingly 
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influenced by socialist writings, works by the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism in particular. 

The Nagani (Red Dragon) Bookclub, founded by rev- 
olutionary Thakins in Rangoon, played an important role 
in the spread of the ideas of the October Revolution and the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Socialist ideas obviously contri- 
buted to the rise in the mid-1930s of a powerful student 
movement with a sharp anti-colonialist edge. 

Just before the Second World War, the national liberation 
movement in Burma look another upturn, which started in 
1938 with a strike by oil workers in Chan, The proletarian 
strike struggle soon extended to other areas, giving a boost 
to the anti-imperialist movement among the peasants and 
the urban poor. In January 1939, there was the famous 
Hunger March, staged by the revolutionary Thakins, 
members of the Dohbama association and led by oil workers 
of Central Burma, with thousands of peasants also involved. 
Dohbama initiated the establishment of a political centre for 
the peasant movement, the All-Burma Peasants' Organisa- 
tion (ABPO). 8 

The popularity of Marxist-Leninist ideas was on the 
mcrease; the Marxists had an ever stronger influence in the 
Dohbama, and also in workers', peasants' and youth 
organisations, Dohbama's Left wing, which sought to rely on 
the working masses of town and countryside, was gradually 
adopting scientific socialism as an ideological instrument. 

In August 193 9, Dohbama Left-wingers and the members 
of the working-class, student and peasant organisations and 
Marxist circles decided to unite within a single revolutionary 
party, the Communist Party of Burma (CPB). Aung San 
(1915-1947), Dohbama's General Secretary, was elected its 
first secretary. 

The CPB was set up as an underground party, for the 
conditions for the emergence of a mature Marxist-Leninist 
party were not yet there. Aung San himself and many of its 
other leaders and rank-and-file members were petty-bour- 
geois revolutionaries. Nevertheless, the Communist Party 
had a visible revolutionising effect on Dohbama, consid- 
erably strengthening the positions of its Left, radical wing. 
Its influence is evident in Dohbama's early programme 
documents: the decisions of its Moulmein Conference in 
1940 ber im9> hS Manifesto P ublished in the spring of 
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The CPB's growing influence in Dohbama and outside it 
caused some anxiety in Dohbama's bourgeois nationalist 
wing. In late 1939 and early 1940, they established a 
People's Revolutionary Party (PRP), later renamed the 
Socialist Party of Burma. In social make-up, the PRP 
differed very little from the CPB, and their immediate 
targets were the same: to overthrow British rule and win 
naiional independence. PRP leaders— -U Ba Swe, U Kyaw 
Nycin and other future Right-wing Socialists, who wanted a 
"special way for Burma" — did their utmost to weaken the 
CPB's influence and ease its members out of the Dohbama 
leadership. 

Upon the outbreak of the Second World War, Britain 
arbitrarily declared Burma a belligerent country, a decision 
Dohbama, the CPB, the PRP and other anti-colonialist 
organisations refused to support. They denounced those 
who were to blame for the Second World War, and 
demanded immediate independence for their country. A 
Dohbama manifesto emphasised that of all the great powers 
at the time, the Soviet Union was the only steady and 
consistent advocate of mankind's freedom. 

In early 1940, the national liberation movement in Burma 
intensified, with Communists and Socialists having more 
and more influence on its development. They established an 
All-Burma Trade-Union Congress (ABTUC), which 
brought together all the revolutionary trade unions of 
workers and employees. It saw national independence as its 
priority goal. The Communist-led ABPO also called for 
resolute struggle against British colonial rule. Dohbama 
established contact with the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress, In March 1940, a Dohbama delegation led by 
Aung San attended an INC session in Ramgarh, which 
decided that the party would come out against India's 
participation in the war. It was there that the Burmese met 
Gandhi, Nehru and other Congress leaders. The leaders of 
the Burmese national movement were also seeking closer 
ties with the liberation forces in China, 

Meanwhile, the British authorities came down with 
reprisals on Burma's patriotic organisations, the Commu- 
nists above all. Many Communists, Socialists and other 
Dohbama leaders were imprisoned without trial. The CPB 
lost touch with its own local branches, and the contradictions 
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between the various factions in Dohbama itself and in other 
mass organisations became more acute, with the PRP 
gaining the upper hand. The PRP leadership advocated the 
immediate overthrow of British rule by any means, 
including armed assistance from outside. 

In November 1940, the PRP leaders decided to accept 
Japanese military assistance in their fight against Britain. 
The Communists adopted a different policy: they said they 
were prepared to take part in the war on the side of the 
anti-fascist forces, provided Britain guaranteed the country 
independence after the victory over fascism. But the British 
colonialists rejected the CPB's legitimate condition and 
intensified their reprisals. In the summer of 1940, Aung 
San had to go into hiding and then left the country, cutting 
his links with the Communist Party. Other men, who had 
closer ties with the armed guerrilla movement, came to 
stand at its head. 

But the British imperialists' reprisals could not quench 
the growing influence of Marxist-Leninist ideas in Burma. 
That was only natural, for these ideas had struck deep root 
in Burma even before the Second World War. Petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries were also turning to Lenin's 
works. This will be seen very well from the stand taken, by 
Aung San and present-day Burmese revolutionary demo- 
crats in respect of Marxism-Leninism, Lenin's writings, the 
history of the CPSLI and socialist construction in the Soviet 
Union. 

Aung San was a founder of Burma's national army 
(1941), which then played an important part in liberating 
the country from the Japanese invaders. He also gave a lead 
in rallying all the patriotic forces under the Anti-Fascist 
People's Freedom League, a nation-wide front, set up by the 
Communists, the Socialists and the command of the 
Burmese national army in August 1944. To his dying day, 
Aung San was President of the League and the generally 
recognised national leader. 

Aung San's interest in the works of the founders of 
Marxism -Leninism stemmed both from his desire to find an 
approach to the burning questions of the Burmese peoples' 
fight for independence, and from his genuine sympathy for 
the Soviet people and his urge to learn about their 
experience in scrapping the old system and building up a 
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new one in the interests of all the working people. Aung San 
realised that the Soviet Union was an example for all the 
oppressed and exploited, a workers' and peasants' state. 

He had a deep respect for Lenin's party. In his first 
policy-making statement, a report on organisational matters 
at Dohbama's Moulmein Conference in October 1939, he 
said: "An analysis of past mistakes reveals the truth, and the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia, which has established the 
world's first new society, has always followed this path.... Let 
me tell you about the organisational structure of Russia's 
Communist Party, whose example we must follow if we are 
to strengthen and extend our organisation. Its higher and 
lower organs exercise mutual control over each other. Every 
party organ is elective. All important party decisions are 
taken only once they had been discussed in the lower 
organs. The lower party organisations are subordinated to 
the appropriate higher organisations. If Dohbama Asiayone 
is to have iron discipline and is to overcome all its enemies, it 
has to adopt that set-up." The Dohbama Manifesto issued in 
the spring of 1940 denounced the imperialists' domestic and 
foreign policy, and voiced warm approval of the Soviet 
policy line. 

Aung San took pride in the fact that the Soviet Union had 
played the decisive role in defeating German nazisra and 
Japanese militarism. In his search for answers to various 
complicated problems, particularly the nationalities ques- 
tion and the drafting of a constitution for independent 
Burma, Aung San often looked to the Soviet Union. When 
calling his people to unite in the fight for independence, he 
pointed out that the Soviet Union "has many languages, but 
its people is a single Whole*** 

His speech at a rally in Rangoon on July 13, 1947 was his 
last policy-making speech before the people, and something 
of a political testament. He urged his fellow-countrymen to 
build a new state for the ordinary people, reminding them 
of Soviet Russia, where a tremendous revolution had 
occurred in 1917, and where the exploited people had 
thrown off the yoke of the exploiters and had built a 
new-type state on the ruins of tsarism. He emphasised that 
before the Soviet Union became a great socialist power, its 
people had had to live through many difficulties and work 
very hard. He also said that to rehabilitate the country's 
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economy, and build a new society, the Burmese had to work 
OlW national plans and put in a great deal of selfless effort. 1 
general Aung San met a tragic death on July 19 1947 
and did not live to see Burma's independence. His bequest 
P eo P ,e was they should always keep to the path of 
socia progress, maintain friendly relations with the Soviet 
people, and draw as much as they can on their rich historical 
experience. 

Aung San's personal library in his home in Rangoon 
which is now maintained as a museum, shows the influence 
ol Marxism-Leninism on the shaping of his political views. 
The library has many works by Lenin, mostly Martin 
Lawrence editions (in English) of the latter half of the 
1930s when the Thakins founded their Red Dragon 
Bookclub m Rangoon and supplied ,t with socialist liter* 

No doubt Aung San collected Lenin's books in an attempt 
to answer the questions that were besetting him during the 
national liberation struggle of the Burmese people. It was 
not by chance that his library included the first volume of 
Renins selected works written in the period 1894-1899 
{What the '-Friends of the People" Are and How They Fight the 
Social-Democrats. The Economic Content of Narodism and the 
Cntirism of Ft in Mr. Struve's Book (The Reflection of Marxism 
m Bourgeois Literature), "Draft and Explanation of a 
Programme for the Social-Democratic Party", "The Tasks 
ol the Russian Social-Democrats", etc.). 

Aung San was apparently interested in the history of the 
to st Russian revolution. A volume of Lenin's works in his 
library contained articles like "The Beginning of the 
Revo ution m Russia", "The Revolutionary-Democratic 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat and the Peasantry" "Three 
Constitutions, or Three Systems of Government", "The 
First Victory of the Revolution", "Lessons of the Moscow 

Revolutf ' ' " ^ ^ Tr ° nd ' thC Pros P ects of the 

The library also contains some books written bv Lenin 
before and during the October Revolution, notably, his 
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* V.I. Lenin. The Revolution of 1905. New York-I.ondon, 1933. 
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famous Letters from Afar ] and his speeches at the Seventh 
(April) All-Russia Conference of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Parly (Bolsheviks) on May 7-12, 1917 2 . 

There are also Lenin's brilliant The Slate and Revolution. 3 
The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, a 
pamphlet, V. I. Lenin. On the Eve of October* which contains 
"Marxism and Insurrection", "The Crisis Has Matured", 
"Letter to the Bolshevik Comrades Attending the Congress 
of Soviets of the Northern Region", "Letter to Comrades", 
"Letter to Bolshevik Party Members", "Letter to Central 
Committee Members (October 24 [November 6], 1917)", 
and a pamphlet containing his well-known works "The 
Bolsheviks Must Assume Power", "Can the Bolsheviks 
Retain State Power?" 

Another collection, The Paris Commune, contains his 
articles "In Memory of the Commune", "Lessons of the 
Commune", and extracts from The Stale and Revolution, The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, and also from 
his report on the work of the Council of People's 
Commissars (January 24, 1918), and his "Letter to the 
Workers of Europe and America" (January 21, 1919). 

Then there is also a pamphlet called War and the Second 
International, containing "The Collapse of the Second 
International" and "The War and Russian Social- 
Democracy", a separate pamphlet entitled The Teaching of 
Karl Marx,' and other works. 

Aung San, of course, read many more works by Lenin 
than have remained in his library. In his speeches, for 
instance, he referred to various other works. Thus, in his 
report at a conference of the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom 
League (AFPFL) in May 1947, which debated a draft 
constitution for a future independent Burmese Union, he 
said; "We should establish a union with a duly regulated 



V. I. Lenin, Letters from Afar (Including the Letter to (he Swiss Workers), 
London, 1931. 

2 V. I. Lenin, The April Conference, New York, 193L 
V. I Lenin, The Stale and Revolution, London, 1931. 
V.I. Lenin. The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kauisky, 
London, 1935. 

5 V. I. Lenin, On the Eve of October, London, 1935. 

V.I.Lenin, The Paris Commune, London, 1931. 
7 V.I. Lenin, the Teaching of Karl Marx. London, 1935. 
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economy so as to guarantee the rights of the national 
minorities. We cannot put up with a union of the kind Lenin 
had condemned for its partial repudiation of the whole. We 
should establish a union which would make it possible for 
the economy to develop as a single whole, for it is only then 
that our union will achieve all-round progress and be of 
benefit for the vast majority." 1 

About two years before the declaration of Burma's 
independence, Aung San suggested that a plan should be 
drafted for the rehabilitation and development of the 
country's national economy. He believed that implementa- 
tion of such a plan would be the first step along the way to 
economic independence. Speaking at a session of the 
AFPFL Supreme Council on May 16, 1946, he called for 
total independence, and said that political independence 
without economic independence was nothing but a 
mockery. 

Aung San realised that Burmese economists would find it 
very hard to draw up an economic plan for an independent 
Burma. He attached much importance to statistical data, but 
said that economic experts should take a critical view of 
bourgeois statistics and reckon with the masses' interests. To 
give more substance to his mistrust of the bourgeois 
statistics, he referred to Lenin: Lenin had emphasised, he 
said, that one should never blindly follow a doctrine based 
on a non-critical choice of statistical data. 

Aung San had in mind Lenin's work "The Capitalist 
System of Modern Agriculture" where Lenin had done 
justice to social statistics in general and economic statistics in 
particular, at the same time levelling sharp criticism at some 
German statisticians who were apt to turn socio-economic 
statistics, the most powerful instrument of social knowledge, 



Aung San probably meant Lenin's "The Discussion on Sett- 
Determination Summed Up" (1916). Lenin wrote: "The several demands 
of democracy, including self-determination, are not an absolute, but only a 
imall part of the general-democratic (now: general-socialist) world move- 
mem. In individual concrete rases, the part may contradict the whole; if so, 
it must be rejected." And further he said: "To be an internationalist 
Social-Democrat one must not think only of one's own nation, but place 
above it the interests of ail nations, their common liberty and equality" 
(V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 341, 347). 
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"into a monstrosity, into statistics for the sake of statistics, 
into a game". 1 

It would, of course, be simplifying things to say that Aung 
San was a consistent Marxist-Leninist and had understood 
the essence of scientific socialism, Indeed, he had been 
unable to shake off the influence of petty-bourgeois 
ideology altogether. The contradictions in his views and 
action reflected the objective contradictions in Burma's 
society itself. 

Still, Lenin's works left a strong impression on him, and 
his public speeches and practical activities show this very 
well. He rejected the capitalist way for independent Burma 
and championed its non-capitalist development. 

He was a revolutionary democrat and a resolute opponent 
of imperialism. He wanted to have the enslaving imperialist 
system destroyed. After the Second World War, he took an 
even more resolute stand against imperialism and its 
colonial system. He hated imperialism, be it British, 
Japanese or Burmese, and believed that history had already 
put paid to imperialism and doomed it to death, But he 
realised that imperialism and colonialism would not give up 
their positions of their own accord, and said that the people 
should be prepared to fight the fiercest ever battle against 
the aggressive imperialist forces. 

At an AFPFL conference in May 1947, Aung San put 
forward the idea of establishing control over private capital 
and curbing its development in order to leave capitalism 
behind as soon as possible and rise to real democracy. He 
wanted big private capital to be nationalised in the interests 
of the country as a whole, the working people in the first 
place. He firmly believed that nationalisation was the only 
way to raise the standards of living and ensure the masses' 
well-being and happiness. 

Looking back on the Burmese revolutionary democrats' 
ideological development, one cannot fail to see that after the 
Second World War, when the defeat of fascism, the 
establishment of the world socialist system and the rise of 
the national liberation movement had intensified the 
disintegration of the colonial system of imperialism, the 
influence of Leninist ideas on the fighters for Burma's 



1 V.L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. 437. 
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independence became much stronger. Thus, they took 
more resolute action in the fight for their country's 
independence and gained a better understanding of the 
Marxist proposition that the national liberation movement 
of every individual oppressed nation was tied in with the 
common struggle of socialist and democratic forces against 
imperialism, for a break-up of its colonial system, and for 
the self-determination of every nation, Aung San regarded 
himself as an internationalist. He said; "I am a nationalist 
where nationalism stands for love of our people and love for 
others, where nationalism gives us the strength to fight 
tyranny and injustice within our country and without." 

It is interesting to analyse the influence of scientific 
socialism on Aung San's ideology and practice because he 
was the most striking personality among the Burmese 
revolutionary democrats and was the recognised leader of 
the national liberation movement. 

After his death, leadership of the AFPFL was taken over 
by the reformist wing of the national liberation movement 
headed by U Nu, U Kyaw Nyein and other Right-wing 
Socialists. When Burma was proclaimed independent in 
January 1948, they filled the leading posts in the national 
government, and got down to reappraising the AFPFL's 
ideology and policy of the Aung San period. 

In March 1962, the army removed the bourgeois 
reformists from power and set up a Revolutionary Council 
headed by General Ne Win, Aung San's fellow-fighter. 

Many policy-making documents of the Revolutionary 
Council and its Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) 
show a marked influence of scientific socialism. 

The Revolutionary Council came to power under the 
banner of anti-capitalism and "Burmese socialism". True, 
the Revolutionary Council and the BSPP have their own 
idea about socialism, but that is essentially different from 
that of the Burmese Right-wing Socialists, The Revolution- 
ary Council does not reject Marxism-Leninism and even 
accepts some of its ideas; it is a resolute opponent of 
capitalism and has rejected it outright. Ne Win said in 1963: 
"We have to discard the old political system which will not 
take us to our goal." 1 In its policy declaration, The Burmese 

1 FotMurd, Vol. II. No, 4, September 22, 1963, p. 2. 
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Way to Socialism, issued on April 30, 1962, the Revolutionary 
Council formulated its goal very clearly: "The Revolution- 
ary Council of the Union of Burma does not believe that 
man will be set free from social evils as long as pernicious 
economic systems exist in which man exploits man.... The 
vanguard and custodian of a socialist democratic state are 
primarily peasants and workers..." 1 It also said that people 
in such a state had to earn their living by their own labour 
and that its economy had to be aimed at a "planned, 
proportional development of all the national productive 
forces".' A statement by the Revolutionary Council on April 
30, 1963 said that the Revolutionary Government had 
assumed power "with the purpose of giving top priority to 
the welfare of workers and farmers". 

Since the Revolutionary Council's accession to power, 
there have been some marked changes in Burma's political 
and social life. The country has freed itself from the yoke of 
foreign capital, and the positions of the fcudals, landowners 
and money-lenders in the countryside have been under- 
rained. The country has been living up to the principle 
proclaimed by tiie Revolutionary Council on February 15, 
1963 that the existence of a private sector was against the 
country's goals, and that it was nationalisation that was the 
principle of a socialist economy. 

The BSPP has rejected the Right Social-Democrats' 
policy and ideology, and blamed them for arbitrarily 
discarding Marxist-Leninist works and relying solely on the 
works of bourgeois reformists, for having a hazy idea about 
progress in human history and for being carried away by 
reformism via a bourgeois parliamentary system. No BSPP 
policy-making document has ever put it in plain words that 
the party recognises the Marxist- Leninist doctrine. 

The scientific socialist ideology is yet to become the 
ideology of the BSPP. The party leadership's attitude to 
Marxist-Leninist theory is largely reminiscent of the attitude 
of Aung San and his closest associates. BSPP documents 
extensively quote the works of Marxist-Leninist classics, 
mainly in the arguments against the ideological adversaries, 

1 The Burmese Way to Socialism. The Policy Declaration of the 
Revolutionary Council. Rangoon, April 30, 1962, pp. 1, % 

2 The Burmese Wn\ to Socialism, pp. 4, 2. 
* Forward. May 7, 1963, p. 24. 
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the Communists in the first place. 1 The BSPP holds that 
Burmese socialism is "practice of a middle course free from 
Left and Right deviations", and that it will be built under 
the leadership of all the working people led by Socialists, 2 
that is, members of the Burma Socialist Programme Party, 
which became the ruling party of the Union of Burma 
under the 1974 Constitution. 

The BSPP officially declared that it would "study and 
avail itself of the opportunities provided by progressive 
ideas, theories and experiences at home, or abroad without 
discrimination between one country of origin and an- 
other". 3 In accordance with this principle, the Revolution- 
ary Council and the BSPP created equal conditions for the 
study and spread of the ideology of Marxism-Leninism in 
the country* A great stride forward in this direction was 
taken on the centenary of Lenin's birth. 

A special people's publishing house, headed by Thakin 
Lwin, a veteran of the working-class and trade-union 
movement, was set up in Rangoon for the translation and 
publication of Lenin's works in Burmese. It announced that 
it intends to publish very soon 15 works by Lenin, "the great 
proletarian leader and founder of the world's first socialist 
State". A biography of V.I.Lenin appeared in Burmese in 
1969-1970. A four-volume edition of his Selected Works was 
also started. The first three volumes contained What Is To 
Be Done?; The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government; One 
Step Forward, Two Steps Back; Two Tactics of Social-Dem ocracy 
in the Democratic Revolution, and other works. The publica- 
tion of Lenin's biography and his works for readers at large 
was a great victory for Burmese progressive opinion. 

In Burma today, Marxist-Leninist ideology has been 
officially recognised, and Lenin's works are available to 
broad masses of people. 



'"Specific Characteristics of the BSPP", Forward, Vol. III. September 
15,^1964. pp. 4-6. 

2 See The Philosophy of the BSPP, Rangoon, 1964, pp. 28, 29. 
" The Burmese Way to Socialism, p. 2. 



CHAPTER 14 

LENIN AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 
IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES 



Leninist Influences in the Arab Countries 

In the early 20th century, none of today's sovereign Arab 
states were to be found on the political map of the area. The 
Arab lands, divided up between the Ottoman Empire and 
the British and French colonial empires, were the scene of 
fierce inter-imperialist struggle. Lenin wrote in this context 
in his Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism that Britain 
wanted Baghdad "as a base for operations against Ger- 
many" and that at the turn of the century Arabia was one of 
the few remaining areas that had yet to be partitioned by the 
imperialists. 1 

Lenin was a true champion of the rights of the oppressed 
Arab peoples and an ardent opponent of the system of 
colonial slavery. In his "End of the Italo-Turkish War", he 
denounced the Italian colonialists for their barbarous action 
in Libya, saying that Italy's seizure of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica was a "perfected civilised bloodbath, the mas- 
sacre of Arabs with the help of the 'latest' weapons". He 
predicted (and the following decades proved him to have 
been quite right): "Despite the 'peace', the war will actually 
go on, for the Arab tribes in the heart of Africa, in areas far 
away from the coast, will refuse to submit," 2 



1 V.I.Lenin. Collected Works. Vol 22, pp. 269, 273. 
a Ibid., Vol. 18, pp. 337-38. 
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In his Notebooks on Imperialism, Lenin wrote that the 
imperialists were plundering Morocco, having divided up 
that country in 1911 under a deal between Britain, France 
and Germany. 1 Later, in June 1918, he said Britain was 
"trying to grab Baghdad and strangle Turkey" to death. 2 In 
his subsequent speeches and articles, he repeatedly men- 
tioned Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Palestine. 

Lenin's work after the October Revolution, which had 
radically changed the balance of forces in the world, dealt a 
heavy blow at imperialism and opened up a qualitatively 
new stage in the Arab peoples' national liberation struggle, 
was of particular importance for the revolutionary process 
in the Arab countries. The prominent Egyptian public 
figure Khaled Mohaya ed-Din said: "The October Socialist 
Revolution successfully laid a new groundwork for relations 
between states with different social regimes. The Decree on 
Peace and the calls for peaceful coexistence were creative 
and constructive steps taken by the revolution and Lenin, its 
great leader." 3 

The powerful revolutionising influence on the Arabs was 
due both to the very emergence of the Soviet Republic, a 
new type of state established through the revolutionary 
overthrow of the exploiting classes, and to the heroic 
struggle of its peoples against the foreign intervention, 
which showed that the imperialists could well be beaten. 
The Soviet Government's Declaration of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia and address To All the Working Moslems 
of Russia and the East (translated into Arabic), in whose 
elaboration Lenin had taken a personal part, were of great 
historic importance, showing that the young Soviet Republic- 
had resolutely renounced the imperialist practices of tsarism 
and the Provisional Government. Many Arabs saw the 
address To All the Working Moslems of Russia and the East 
as Lenin's letter to the Arab leaders. 

Forward-looking Arabs naturally welcomed Lenin's newly 
proclaimed principles of the equality and sovereignty of the 
peoples of Russia, their right (as well as the rights of all the 



1 Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, pp. 513-15. 
* V.L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 484. 

3 The Great October Socialist Revolution and the National Liberation 
Movement, Moscow, 1969, p. 8G (in Russian). 
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other nations of the world) to free self-determination and 
the free development of national minorities and ethnic 
groups, and the abolition of all national and religious 
privileges and restrictions. The Arabs heard the call issued 
by Lenin's government: "Moslems of the East! Persians and 
Turks, Arabs and Hindus — all those whose person and 
property, freedom and motherland have been bought and 
sold for centuries by the greedy European predators, all 
those whose countries the plunderers that have started (he 
war now want to divide!... 

"Overthrow these predators and the oppressors of your 
countries!.,. You have the right to do so, for you hold your 
future in your own hands." 1 

News of the new relations established by Soviet Russia 
with various Eastern countries, notably, Afghanistan, Tur- 
key, Iran and China, even though reaching the Arabs 
somewhat later, also played a considerable role, while the 
publication by the Council of People's Commissars of some 
secret Entente documents (particularly the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement) had an explosive effect on the Arabs. 

The influence of the October Revolution and subsequent 
events in Russia differed from one Arab country to another. 
In Iraq, that influence was particularly strong, for Iraq is 
closest to Russia in geographic terms. Reports of the 
revolutionary events in Russia filtered to Iraq both through 
Iran and across the Russo-Turkish frontline, where in 1916 
the Russian troops had been fighting battles at Khanaqin 
(Northern Iraq). The Turkish soldiers, many of whom were 
Syrian and Iraqi Arabs, soon found out about the overthrow 
of the landlords and the bourgeoisie on the other side of the 
battle-line, and about the revolutionary ferment among the 
Russian troops in the Caucasus and Iran. To Southern Iraq, 
these reports filtered in through India, because Indian 
troops made up the bulk of the British expeditionary army. 

In 1918-1920, the headquarters of the British interven- 
tionist troops, which had invaded Russia's southern areas 
and were also fighting to crush the Iranian patriots, was 
stationed in Iraq, so that the Iraqis heard about every new 
development in the Transcaucasus and Central Asia and 
about the Iranian patriots' successes. Revolutionary feelings 



USSR Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. I, pp. 34-35. 
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were spreading ever wider among the population. In 
August 1919, the British Governor of Kirkuk in Northern 
Iraq grudgingly admitted: "The name and tenets of 
Bolshevism are unfortunately becoming known." When the 
Iraqi Arabs found out through the British opposition press 
and the Calcutta newspaper Habl al-Matin about the 
publication of the Entente's secret treaties to divide the Arab 
World, the resentment over the British occupation regime 
in Iraq became particularly pronounced. 

The Egyptians heard about the Russian proletariat's 
revolutionary movement even before the October armed 
uprising in Petrograd, so that in September 1917 the British 
authorities in Egypt introduced censorship on any reports 
about Russia, fearing their influence on the country's 
opinion, and also did their best to stem the "anarchist and 
pacifist propaganda" on the part of the revolutionary- 
minded Russian sailors who were staying in Egypt after 
their cruiser Peresvet was blown up by a German mine 
outside Port Said. The British officials wanted these 
"agitators" expelled from Egypt, and subsequently, in 
1920-1921, they sent back to Russia more than 100 Russians 
as "adherents of the Soviet Government". 

The Egyptian people learned about the October Revolu- 
tion almost immediately, and subsequent reports from 
revolutionary Russia also reached Egypt, very quickly, in a 
matter of days: reports about the decrees issued by the 
Council of People's Commissars and the decisions of the 
All-Russia Congresses of Soviets were telegraphed to Egypt 
from Paris and London. Their influence on the Egyptians 
was very strong. The British public figure and publicist, 
George Young, wrote that "Bolshevist ideas" had made an 
impression "both on the foreign workers and on the more 
class-conscious of the native proletariat". He also said that 
after the October Revolution the Egyptian nationalists had 
put forward much more radical demands and, moreover, 
had improved their organisation "by a study of the methods 
... of the Russian Communists". 1 

The countries of Northern Africa also heard about the 
October Revolution and its leader very quickly; even the 
colonialist press run by the European minority in Algeria 

1 George Young, Egypt, London, 1930, pp. 297, 231. 
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could not suppress the reports about Lenin's Decrees on 
Peace and Land, The influence of the October Revolution 
in Algeria and Tunisia rose gradually, with a general swing 
to the Left within the ranks of the French working-class 
movement, with which the North African proletariat was 
connected, with the return from France of Algerian and 
Tunisian workers, students and soldiers, who were imbued 
with the revolutionary spirit of the metropolitan country, 
and as reports came in from abroad about the turbulent 
political events in Turkey and the Arab countries that had 
started right after the October Revolution. 

Direct contacts between the Algerian troops sent to 
Odessa in 1919 and also to suppress the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic and the Russian and Hungarian revolutionaries 
were of considerable importance. The Algerians' participa- 
tion in the uprising of the French sailors in Odessa in 1919 
was one of the earlier results of the revolutionising 
influence of Leninism on the men recruited to the Entente 
armies from among the colonial peoples. 

It was due to the strong and growing influence of Leninist 
ideas about social and national liberation that a revolu- 
tionary tide swept the Arab countries in 1918-1922. 

In Egypt, a powerful anti-coionial movement started in 
November 1918, and in the spring of 1919 spontaneously 
developed into a national liberation uprising. A point to 
note is that the fellaheen in the villages used the Russian 
word "Soviet" for the organs of power they were setting up. 
Although the uprising failed, it helped to bring about the 
establishment of a major national party, Wafd, which came 
to stand at the head of the country's anti-colonial move- 
ment. Wafd secured the liberation of some bourgeois 
national leaders headed by Saad Zaghitil who had been held 
under arrest by the British, and wrested various oilier 
concessions from the British authorities; thus, Britain 
renounced its protectorate over Egypt and agreed to 
proclaim it an independent and sovereign kingdom (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922). 

On April 19, 1923, as a direct result of these develop- 
ments, King Ahmed Fuad promulgated a fairly liberal 
Constitution, and in January 1924 held parliamentary 
elections, which put power into the hands of the Wafd Party 
and its leader Saad Zaehlul. 
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But the national bourgeoisie was unable (and, ro a 
considerable extent, unwilling) to make use of the upswing 
in the Egyptian people's anti-imperialist struggle in 1919- 
1921, which took place in a favourable international setting, 



history there emerged a great power which did not want to 
colonise, occupy or exploit anyone at all, a state which came 
to side with all the liberation forces of the world." 1 And it 
was only the adverse balance of political forces inside the 
country that prevented the Egyptian people from relying in 
their struggle for independence on the support of the first 
working people's state headed by Lenin. 

In Syria and the Lebanon, the anti-imperialist struggle 
took an upturn in 1919 and 1920, when the Syrian and the 
Lebanese patriots fought against the French army which 
had invaded their countries to replace the British troops 
there under a secret deal between Britain and France on the 
partition of the Levant. A characteristic thing here was that 
to the very last the British kept deceiving the Syrians, 
insisting that no "Sykes-Picot Agreement had ever existed 
and that it had been invented by the Bolsheviks to drive a 
wedge between them and the Arabs". 2 

In August 1919, armed units of Lebanese patriots in 
Central Lebanon staged an attack on France's supreme 
commissar, gravely wounding the admiral in command of 
the French fleet; in October 1919, fighting against the 
occupationists spread across the whole of Southern Leba- 
non. The uprising continued up to June 1920. In Syria, the 
patriots of the Latakia region were the first to take up arms 
against the French forces that had landed on the northern 
coast. Although on March 8, 1920, Syria had been 
proclaimed independent, in April 1920 France was given a 
mandate to rule the country and started a drive to occupy it, 
everywhere running into resistance from the population. 
Popular resistance reached its climax on June 24, 1920, with 
the battle at Maisalun, where several thousand Arab 
insurgents tried to stop the advance of the French army on 
Damascus. 

1 Shuhdi Atiyya al-Shafii T The Development of the National Liberation 
Movement hi Egypt {18H2-l f J56}, \fosrow 1961, p. 56 (in Russian). 
7 Amin Said. Arab Uprising! in the 20th Century, p. 84. 
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After the French colonialists had seized Syria and the 
Lebanon, many Arab patriots in these countries began to 
turn to Soviet Russia. A report issued in December 1920 by 
the Patriotic Committee of Arab Unity newly established in 
Syria said, among other things: "The Arabs regard the 
government of Lenin and his friends, and the Great 
Revolution they have launched to liberate the East from the 
European tyrants as a great force capable of ensuring their 
well-being and happiness. 

"Peace and happiness throughout the world depend on 
an alliance between the Arabs and the Bolsheviks. 

"To attain their great goal, the Bolsheviks have made 
many sacrifices. 

"And they want the Arabs to take up arms against the 
exploiters. 

"To do so, the Arabs are asking the Bolsheviks to supply 
them with arms and military equipment.... 

"Long live Lenin, his comrades and Soviet power! 

"Long live the aliiance between the whole of Islam and 
the Bolsheviks!" 1 

While the Syrians and the Lebanese fought against 
France, the Palestinian Arabs began to take action against 
Britain, which at the San Rcmo Conference in April 1920 
was given a mandate to run the country, and against Zionist 
immigration, which the British encouraged. The Arab- 
Palestinian Congress set up in 1920 called for an end to 
Jewish colonisation and for protection of the Arab farmers 
against the seizure of land by [he Zionist trusts. The Socialist 
Party, formed in 1919, urged the establishment of an 
independent Palestine and of a single Arab-Jewish state. 

The national liberation upsurge in Iraq was to a 
considerable extent due to the Red Army's successes in the 
Transcaucasus and Central Asia, particularly the defeat of 
the British at Fnzeli (Iran) where, in the spring of 1920, the 
Red Caspian Flotilla carried out a successful landing 
operation. From 1919 onwards, the Kurdish tribes in 
Northern Iraq fought the British occupation forces. In May 
and June 1920, when the Iraqi Arabs heard of the 
establishment of British mandate rule over Iraq, they 



' Quoted in A. N. Heifets, Soviet Diplomacy ami the Peoples of the East. 
1921-1927, pp. 308-09, 



started a large-scale uprising which lasted into the spring of 
192 1. As a result, Britain had to make some concessions and 
agree to the establishment of a provisional national 
government in Iraq. 

The government was mostly made up of feudais and 
pro-British Iraqis. Nevertheless, in the summer of 1921 it 
tried to establish contacts with the government of Soviet 
Russia through its representative Ismail Sidki. 1 Some time 
later, in November 1922, patriotic Iraqi emigres living in 
Tehran, who had established a National Independence 
Committee, sent a message to the People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, G. V. Chicherin, requesting the Soviet 
Government to inform the Lausanne Conference that the 
treaty Britain had imposed on Iraq in October 1922 was 
illegal; the message said that the "Mesopotamian people 
would not shrink from any sacrifice to maintain its 
independence, put an end to British oppression and abolish 
the fettering treaty". 2 

The Libyan patriots, who had from 1912 been fighting 
the Italian colonialists, also tried to establish contacts with 
Soviet Russia. A Libyan delegation headed by Muhammad 
Khalid al-Qarqani, which went to Rome in late 1921 for 
talks with the Italian authorities, left for Moscow after 
having failed in its mission. 3 In 1922, Muhammad Idris 
af-Mahdi al-Sanusi, the Amir of Cyrenaica and head of the 
military-religious order of the Sanusi, who led the Libyans' 
struggle for independence, sent a friendly message to the 
Soviet Government and asked it for help. 4 

In 1918-1924, the Berber Riff tribes in Northern 
Morocco, fighting against the Spanish invaders (who had 
divided up Morocco with France in 191 1), scored considera- 
ble successes. In 1921, the Riff insurgents defeated the 
Spanish army and established an independent Riff Repub- 
lic, while one of their leaders said something that alarmed 



See A.N.Heifets, Soviet Diplomacy and the Peoples of the East. 
1921-1927, p. 309. 

See A. X.Heifets, Soviet Diplomacy and ike Peoples of the East. 
1921-1927, p. 310. 

See E. E. Evants-Pritchard, The Sanvsi of Cyrenaica, Oxford, 1949, 

See S.I. Aralov, Reminiscences of a Soviet Diplomat, p. 109. 
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the European imperialists: "Russia has got rid of its 
oppressors, and we are going its way." 1 

So, the Arab national liberation leaders of the day were 
under the influence of Marxism-Leninism, and they saw the 
worlds first socialist state and Lenin's government as 
natural allies, friends and an inspiring example for their 
countries. 



The Spread of Marxism-Leninism 
in the Arab Countries 

Besides having an effect on the overall rise of the national 
liberation movement in the Arab countries, the October 
Revolution and Lenin's policy also resulted in a rapid spread 
of Marxism-Leninism in the area (before the First World 
War, Algeria alone had some socialist organisations af- 
filiated with the Second International). 

Before the October Revolution, communist ideas had few 
followers in the Arab World because of the general sway of 
backward religious forms of social consciousness, which 
were due to the Arabs' economic backwardness and their 
oppression by the Ottoman exploiters or Western colonial- 
ists. But some forward-looking Arab intellectuals were quite 
ready to adopt the socialist outlook, and in the early 20th 
century socialist ideas began to make their way among the 
Arabs. 

In Egypt, there even emerged in 1908 a Blessed Socialist 
Party, which immediately came under attack by the 
colonialists and had to leave the scene. Salam Musa, a 
prominent Egyptian philosopher and publicist, who in 1913 
put out a pamphlet called Socialism, was one of the first men 
in Egypt to spread the socialist outlook. Another Egyptian 
writer, Mustafa al-Mansuri, published A History of Socialist 
Trends (Cairo, 1915), which dealt with the work of Karl 
Marx and the European socialist parties, the Marxist view of 
property under capitalism, and some problems of imperial- 
ism and war. He drew up a programme of socialist reform 
for Egypt and held that socialism was bound to win out 
throughout the world. Some Egyptian national leaders, like 

1 N.S.Lutskaya, The Riff Republic, Moscow, 1959, p. 58 (in Russian). 
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Mohammed Farid, were also influenced by socialist ideas. 

Still, it was only after the October Revolution that the 
ideas of scientific socialism, Lenin's ideas, spread wide 
across the Arab World. In 1917 and 1918, the first 
Marxist-Leninist circles were set up in Egypt, and m 19iy 
these merged into a Socialist Party. In 1922, the party jomea 
the Comintern, and was renamed Communist. In 1924, it 
already had more than 2,000 members, an impressive figure 
for a backward colonial country. In 1922, the first Marxist 
"roups emerged in Syria and the Lebanon, and m 1J24 a 
Communist-led People's Party was established in the 
Lebanon. Although Communist Parties m Syria and the 
Lebanon were officially established later, m 1930, the 
Communists took an active pan in the two 
political affairs throughout the second half of the 1920s, In 
1920 following the French Socialists' Tours Congress, 
which set up the French Communist Party, Communist 
organisations were established in Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia, later instituted as independent parties (ill 1924 — m 
Tunisia, in 1936-in Algeria, and in 1943-in Morocco) 
In 1921, the Palestinian Socialist Party was reorganised 
into a Communist Party, and in 1934, Marxist circles m Iraq 
merged into a Communist Party of Iraq, Later, m 194b, a 
Communist Party was established in the Sudan. 

The young Arab Communist parties grew bigger and 
stronger under the direct leadership and influence of the 
Comintern, whose work in its early years was guided by 
Lenin and was subsequently carried on in accordance wuli 
Lenin's doctrine of the party, socialist revolution, and 
communist strategy and tactics, particularly m countries 
with a largely petty-bourgeois and peasant population. 

Lenin's^ theoretical works on the national and colonial 
question, and also works like The State and Revolution and 
"Left-Wing" Communism— an Infantile Disorder, were ot vast 
importance for the ideological training or Arab Commi- 
nists: the various Marxist circles springing up all over the 
Arab World after the October Revolution and gradually 
developing into Marxist-Leninist parties usually started 
their ideological and educational work by studying these 
books Thus, Yusef Suleiman Fahed, one of the founders ot 
the Iraqi Communist Party, started his revolutionary 
activities in 1927 by organising a workers' circle to study 
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Lenin's What Is To Be Done? and The State and Revolution, 
which had been illegally brought in from England. 1 

The terms of entry into the Comintern, worked out by 
Unin and adopted by the Second Congress of the 
Comintern in the summer of 1920, emphasised: "Any party 
wishing to join the Third International must ruthlessly 
expose the colonial machinations of the imperialists ot its 
'own' country, must support —in deed, not merely in 
wo rd— every colonial liberation movement/'' That essen- 
tial Leninist proposition helped the Communist parties of 
the capitalist countries to take a genuinely internationalist 
stand on the national and colonial question. In the Arab 
countries, this showed above all in the strong support given 
by the French Communist Party to the anti-impenahst 
movement and the Communist Parties of Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Syria and the Lebanon, and by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain— to the Communists of Egypt, Iraq 
and Palestine. 

As the Arab Communist parties developed and grew 
stronger on Leninist ideological and organisational princi- 
ples there was an upswing in the national revolutionary 
movement in the Arab World, with the Fourth Congress of 
the Comintern in 1922, in which Lenin took a vigorous part, 
declaring its support for that movement. The unification of 
the anti-imperialist national revolutionary forces on Lenin's 
principles had begun even earlier, in 1920, at the First 
Congress of the Peoples of the East, which was attended, 
among others, by delegates from Egypt and Syria. 

A few years later, Western Europe, France above all, 
became the scene of a movement of protest against the 
suppression by joint Franco-Spanish imperialist forces of 
the Riffs' liberation struggle in Morocco in 1924-1926, 
and bv the French colonial army— of the Druze uprising m 
Syria 'in 1925-1927, and Lenin's idea about a common 
anti-imperialist front was translated into reality: in February 
1926, representatives of the European Communist parties, 
progressive European opinion and national revolutionary 
movements in the colonies, Egypt and other Arab countries 



1 See A Life of Struggle, Moscow, 1964, p. 253 {in Russian)* 

2 V.I.Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 209. 
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in particular, met in Berlin and established a World League 
against Colonial Oppression. 

Delegates from Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia also took part in the 1927 Brussels World 
Congress against Colonial Oppression and Imperialism, and 
then in the work of the Anti-Imperialist League, established 
at the Congress and bringing together many Communists, 
Left-wing Socialists and progressive Europeans who were 
not members of any party, and national liberation fighters 
from Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Prominent leaders of the anti-colonial struggle — -the 
Chairman of the Egyptian Nationalist Party Mohammed 
Hafez Ramadan and the leader of the Tunisian Destour 
Party Chadli Hairallah— were coopted to the League's 
General Council as representatives of the Arab countries. 
Ahmed Messali Hadj, Secretary-General of the North 
African Star (an association mostly made up of Algerian 
emigres in France), laid before the Brussels Congress a 
broad programme of demands, calling, among other things, 
for Algeria's independence (the programme was sub- 
sequently used as a pretext for accusing the association 
of seeking to "infringe French sovereignty in Northern 
Africa" and for banning its activities in Algeria). 1 

The Arab members of the Anti-Imperialist League gave a 
high assessment of the Soviet Union's Leninist foreign 
policy in its vigorous effort to secure the liberation of the 
colonial and dependent peoples. The Riff delegate at the 
Brussels Congress ended his speech with these words: 
"Long live the Soviet Union, which helps the oppressed 
nations! Long live the national liberation and social 
emancipation of the oppressed peoples!" 2 And here is 
another indicative statement, made at a session of the 
League's General Council by Syrian representative Amir 
Shakib Arslan: "I am not a Communist and haven't read 
Marx, but I know that Lenin was the first man to inspire the 
proletariat with a feeling of fraternal friendship for the 



1 See Andre Nouschi, La naissance du nationalism algirini 1914-1954, 
Paris, 1962, p. 62. 

2 Quoted in G.Z.Sorkin, The Anti-Imperialist League. Moscow, 1965, 
p. 39 (in Russian). 
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colonial peoples, and that the Communists have been the 
first to spread this idea and translate it into reality." 1 

The League's work left a distinct mark on the national 
liberation movement in the Third World, for it showed the 
great importance of Lenin's idea about the need for 
solidarity among all the contingents of the world revolu- 
tionary movement and provided practical proof of the need 
for unity among the fighters against imperialism. The 
slogan approved by Lenin — "Workers of all countries and 
all oppressed peoples, unite!" — became an effective instru- 
ment of the national liberation movement. The work of the 
League and subsequent international associations of various 
anti-colonial forces differing in political and ideological 
terms was of great importance for the Arab countries. 

The close contacts between the European Communists 
and the national revolutionaries of the colonics helped to 
strengthen from within the various anti-imperialist parties 
and organisations in Algeria, Tunisia, Syria and other Arab 
countries, for even while not accepting Marxism-Leninism, 
these parties and organisations learned a good deal from 
the Communists, drawing on their experience in organisa- 
tion and work among the masses, and their revolutionary- 
democratic approach to the analysis of socio-political 
phenomena and many socio-economic problems. 



Leninism and the Revfval 
of Arab National Statehood 

The October Revolution and Lenin's work, in effect, 
ushered in a new stage in the Arab peoples' age-old struggle 
to restore their national statehood. From the very outset, 
Soviet diplomacy abided by Lenin's basic propositions: 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems, 
equality of big and small nations, the right of every nation 
freely to decide its own future, and consistent support for 
the right of any nation oppressed and enslaved by 
imperialism to independent statehood. 

Lenin's foreign policy principles lay at the root of the 



1 Ibid., p. 63. 
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Soviet Union's friendly relations with the Arab countries. In 
October 1918, the RSFSR People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, G. V. Chicherin, sent a note to US President 
Woodrow Wilson, saying that Wilson's widely advertised 
"Fourteen Points" did not contain any demand for the 
liberation of Eastern countries like Egypt, India and the 
Philippines. Chicherin exposed Wilson's and the Wilsomans' 
hypocritical statements about "democracy" and "a com- 
munity of nations", and said in connection with these 
Eastern countries: "It would be a great pity if these peoples 
were unable to join us in building a community of nations 
through their freely elected representatives," 1 

The more far-sighted and realistically-minded Arab 
leaders, who knew of the Soviet Government's principled 
stand on the national and colonial question, naturally 
wanted to establish contacts with the leaders of the world's 
first socialist country and to rely on its support in then- 
liberation struggle. We have already mentioned the steps 
taken in that direction in 1921 and 1922 by some statesmen 
and politicians in Libya and Iraq. Later on, representatives 
of other Arab countries came up with a similar initiative. 
Thus, during the Lausanne Conference in January 1923, 
delegates from patriotic organisations in Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine and other Arab countries had several meetings 
with Chicherin, who was head of the Soviet delegation. 
Another member of the Soviet delegation, prominent 
revolutionary and diplomat V. V. Vorovsky, also did a great 
deal in Lausanne towards the establishment of friendly 
Soviet-Arab relations. 

Chicherin, the first diplomat of the Leninist school, was 
deeply interested in the Arab peoples' struggle for their 
liberation and for the establishment and strengthening of 
their national statehood. If was his meeting in Lausanne 
with Azil, a delegate from Hejaz, which led to the 
establishment of the first official Soviet-Arab contacts and 
later in April 1924, of normal diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and the Hashemite Kingdom (the of f icial 
name of Hejaz at the time). 

The political, economic and other relations between the 



1 The USSR ami the Arab Countries. 1917-1960, Documents, Moscow, 
1961. p. 60 (in Russian). 
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USSR and Hejaz emerged and strengthened against a 
complicated background. Hussain, sheriff of Mecca and 
ruler of Hejaz, laid claim to leadership of all the Arabs, 
something many forces within and outside the Arab world 
refused to accept, and this eventually resulted in the 
Hejaz-Nejd War of 1924-1925. What made things worse 
was that British imperialism was hatching entangled plots in 
the Arabian Peninsula. The USSR's foreign policy leaders, 
however, took a far-sighted and principled stand, giving a 
well-grounded assessment of the state of affairs in Arabia 
and laying bare the perfidious schemes of British diploma- 
cy, which sought to get the Arabs at each other's throats and 
pit them all against the Soviet Union. During his talk with 
Azil in Lausanne, Chicherin said: "We g-eatly sympathise 
with the Arab people's desire for unification, but we cannot 
interfere in the matter of whether such unification should 
take the form of a confederation under Russain's leadership 
or any other form, for that is the Arab people's owii 
business." 1 

While appreciating in good time the objectively progres- 
sive tendency among the disunited Arab tribes and emirates 
to unite into one strong and independent state, Soviet 
diplomacy took a strictly neutral stand on the Hejaz-Nejd 
War, Upon the victory of the Nejd Amir, Ibn Saud, and the 
merging of Hejaz and Nejd, Ibn Saud conveyed thanks to 
the Soviet Government through K. A. Khakimov, Soviet 
diplomatic agent and Consul General at Jidda, in recogni- 
tion of that stand. 

A characteristic thing to note is that even before the 
outcome of the fighting in Arabia became clear, Chicherin 
told the Secretary-General of the French Foreign Ministry: 
"Ibn Saud is coming to the fore as one who unites, organises 
and modernises Arabia.... Britain is following five simul- 
taneous policy lines in Arabia and supports both Ibn Saud 
and all his rivals." 2 By contrast, the Soviet Union adhered to 
a clear-cut and principled line, recognising without reserva- 
tions Ibn Saud's new state — Hejaz and Nejd and their 
dependencies (in 1932, it became known as Saudi Arabia). 

A message from K. A. Khakimov to Ibn Saud on February 



1 The USSR and the Arab Countries. 1917-1960, v. 60. 

2 The USSR awl the Arab Countries. 1917-1960, p. 70. 
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16, 1926 said: "Starting from the principle of the self- 
determination of nations and deeply respecting the will of 
the Hejaz people, who have chosen you as their king, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognises Your Majesty as King of Hejaz and Sultan of 
Nejd and its Dependencies. On the strength of that, the 
Soviet Government regards itself as maintaining normal 
diplomatic relations with Your Majesty's Government." 1 

The USSR's recognition strengthened the kingdom's 
international positions and impelled various other coun- 
tries, Britain in the first place, to recognise the new Arab 
state. The possibilities for extending and improving the 
relations between the USSR and Saudi Arabia could have 
subsequently been put to better use but for the stand taken 
by Saudi Arabia's feudal rulers, who were afraid of any new, 
progressive tendencies or any falling-out first with British 
and then also with US imperialism. 

The Kingdom of Yemen was the second Arab country to 
establish official diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
On November 1, 1928, the two countries signed then- 
Treaty of Friendship and Trade in Sanaa. Article 1 of the 
Treaty said that the two parties were establishing official 
relations and that the USSR Government recognised the 
"full and absolute independence of the Government of the 
Yemeni Land and its King, His Majesty Imam Yahia, son of 
Imam Mohammed Hamid al-Din, and its sovereignty". 2 

Before the Second World War, the Soviet Union was 
unable to establish any direct diplomatic relations with any 
other Arab countries, because these were either being held 
under imperialist colonial rule or, while having nominal 
independence, were in effect being controlled by the 
imperialist powers and could not pursue independent 
policy. But the USSR always stood up for the just cause of 
the Arab peoples, who continued and intensified their 
struggle for freedom and independence under the influ- 
ence of the October Revolution and Lenin's ideas. 

The Soviet Union was the world's only great power that 
refused to recognise the League of Nations' mandate 
system. In a note to the British and French governments in 



1 The USSR and the Arab Countries. 1917-1960, p. 61. 
Ibid., p, 70. 
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May 1923 and at various international conferences through- 
out 1924-1927, the Soviet Government reasserted its 
non-recognition of the "so-called mandated state"' of 
Palestine. Syria and other Arab territories. When joining 
the League of Nations in 1934, the USSR made a special 
reservation that it did not recognise on principle Article 22 
of the League of Nations Covenant dealing with the 
mandate system, and refused to take part in the appropriate 
commission, so denouncing and exposing the colonialists 
hypocritical pseudo-legal screens, which enabled Britain 
and France to get League of Nations mandates for 
governing Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and the 
Lebanon. 

After the Second World War (even before it was over), 
Lenin's prediction that most of the colonies and dependen- 
cies would win their freedom began to come true. The 
swelling tide of the Arab national liberation struggle, started 
by the October Revolution, crested with a revolution in 
Egypt in 1952, in Algeria in 1954 ■ 1962, Iraq in 1958, North 
Yemen m 1962, and South Yemen- 1967-1968. The 
massive anti-colonial movements in Syria and the Lebanon 
in 1943-1945, and in Morocco, Tunisia and the Sudan in 
1951-1955 were also successful. In their liberation struggle, 
these peoples always enjoyed the Soviet Union's friendly 
support. All the Arab countries have now attained political 
independence, though, in various ways and at various times, 
and the hour of the liberation of the Arab people of 
Palestine and realisation of its legitimate right to sovereignty 
and a national state is drawing near. Reliance on the 
powerful Soviet Union and world socialism has always been 
a decisive external prerequisite for the Arab peoples' 
successful struggle for freedom and independence. 

In August 1943, the USSR established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Egypt, in July 1944— with Syria, and in August 
1944 _with the Lebanon and Iraq. At that time, these 
countries were nominally independent, but were in fact held 
under control by Britain and France, and were occupied by 
British and French troops. In these conditions, particularly 
in view of the continuing war, the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, the leading power of 
the anti-Hitler coalition, provided important backing for the 
nascent sovereignty of Egypt, Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, 
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and helped to strengthen their positions in their subsequent 
struggle for genuine independent statehood, in which they 
could also rely on Soviet support. 

In May 1945, when Syrian and Lebanese patriots clashed 
with the French troops, the Soviet Government's resolute 
support for the patriots' just demands helped to bring about 
a peaceful settlement and then a withdrawal of the French 
troops from Syria and the Lebanon, so that the two young 
Arab republics retained their newly born independence. 

In September 1946, the USSR representative at the 
United Nations called for a withdrawal of all British and 
other foreign troops from the Arab countries, Egypt and 
Iraq in particular. 

In August 1947, the Soviet Union came out at the United 
Nations in support of Egypt's demand for a withdrawal of 
British troops from Egypt and the Sudan. In March 1948, 
the USSR signed a trade agreement with Egypt; in 1949, it 
supported at the United Nations a proposal to grant 
independence to Libya, and later on urged the United 
Nations to satisfy the just demands of the peoples of 
Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria who rose to fight for national 
independence, came out strongly in support of the peoples 
of Oman and the Yemen, and took many other diplomatic 
steps to strengthen the sovereignty of the independent Arab 
countries and ensure self-determination for the Arab 
nations that had yet to break their colonial fetters. Georges 
Akl, a Lebanese politician, described the USSR's efforts in 
the United Nations as follows: "We could not have protect- 
ed our interests better than the Soviet Union has done." 1 

The Soviet Union's prompt recognition of Libya's inde- 
pendence in 1952 and also that of the Sudan, Morocco and 
Tunisia in 1956 was a continuation of its principled support 
for the Arabs' efforts to revive their national statehood. The 
Soviet Union did not stop there, but made n vigorous effort 
to protect the young Arab states from various imperialist 
intrigues. In 1955, the USSR and Czechoslovakia helped out 
Egypt, which was being pressured by the Western countries, 
by selling Soviet and Czechoslovak arms to the Nasser 
government. In July 1956, the USSR resolutely came out in 



Quoted in K. S. Petrov, "The Arab East and the October Revolution", 
The M&dm History of the Arab Comltm Moscow, 1968, p. 32 (in Russian) . 
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support of the nationalisation of the Suez Canal, a legitimate 
step which restored the Egyptian people's rights to their 
property. 

When the imperialists, infuriated by that crushing blow at 
their positions in the Arab East, launched their infamous 
tripartite aggression against Egypt (in October and 
November 1956), the Soviet Government's statement on the 
need to curb the aggressors played an important role in 
checking the plunderous attack and eliminating its after- 
math. Indeed, the Egyptians recognised that it was the 
"Russian warning" that stopped the colonialist outrage. In 
the autumn of 1957, the USSR's firm stand helped to 
frustrate an imperialist plot against Syria, which had come 
under strong pressure from domestic and foreign reac- 
tionaries. In the summer of 1958, the imperialists were 
forced to retreat by the Soviet Union's resolute action 
against the US intervention in the Lebanon and the British 
intervention in Jordan, and also against the international 
reactionaries' attempts to put down the July Revolution in 
Iraq. 

The USSR combines its diplomatic, moral and political 
support for the Arab peoples with concrete economic and 
other assistance. Soviet arms deliveries to the Algerian 
patriots, the Yemeni republicans, and the national armies of 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq played an important role in helping 
these freedom-loving nations to win effective indepen- 
dence. The USSR has signed agreements on economic and 
technical co-operation with Egypt, Iraq, Yemen, Syria, 
Algeria, Kuwait, Tunisia and Morocco. Since the Second 
World War, it has helped and is helping the Arab countries 
to build hundreds of industrial enterprises and other 
important economic projects, like the Aswan Dam and the 
powerful Helwan Works in Egypt, the Euphrates hyd- 
rocomplex and the Latakia-Qamishli railway line in Syria, 
the nuclear reactor and the Basra-Baghdad railway line in 
Iraq, the Hodeida seaport in Yemen, and the Annaba 
metallurgical complex in Algeria. The Soviet Union has 
given the Arab countries crucial assistance in building up 
many new industries, which have started putting out farm 
machinery, electric motors and other electric engineering 
products, antibiotics and other medicines. Soviet geologists 
have helped the Syrians to find vast oil deposits, and Soviet 



specialists have been working in many Arab countries in 
irrigation and the training of skilled personnel for the 
national economy and the civil service. The USSR has done 
a great deal towards eliminating the consequences of the 
imperialist aggression in the Middle East. Israel's aggression 
against the Arab countries in June 1967 was part of the 
imperialist scheme to stem the growing national liberation 
movement in that strategic area. 

World imperialism has long been aiming its numerous 
intrigues at the oil-rich Middle East, for the turbulent 
revolutionary events in that area have led to the establish- 
ment of progressive regimes in some Arab countries, whose 
national sovereignty has been growing stronger from year 
to year, and this has placed a powerful barrier in the 
imperialists' way. Hence the imperialist attempts to topple 
the progressive regimes in Egypt, Syria and other Arab 
states. The aggressive war launched by Israel's extremist 
rulers with US imperialist assistance has inflicted serious 
damage on the Arab states, but has failed to achieve its goal 
of giving imperialism a stronger foothold in the Middle 
East. On the contrary, the Arab World has stood fast and 
has strengthened its armed forces. The Arabs realised that 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries had sided with 
them without reservations, while most of the Western 
capitalist countries backed the aggressor. The whole of 
progressive mankind has come out in resolute protest 
against Israel's outrageous moves, its occupation of a big 
piece of Arab territory, and the terrorist regime it has 
imposed on the local Arab population. 

On November 22, 1967, the UN Security Council adopted 
a resolution providing for the withdrawal of Israel's troops 
from the occupied territories and for a just solution of the 
Palestinian refugee question. That resolution, however, has 
yet to be carried out because of the stand taken bv Israel's 
Zionist ruling circles supported by the US Government. The 
Israeli aggressors continue to ignore the demands of world 
opinion. 

Israel stands exposed as the imperialist shock-force in the 
Middle East, so that US and NATO propaganda can do 
nothing to present the aggressor as a victim of injustice, and 
Zionism as a movement championing the interests of all the 
Jews. 
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The USSR and other socialist countries have resolutely 
supported the Arab peoples* just struggle and given them 
all-round assistance. This purpose is also served by the 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation signed by the Soviet 
Union with Iraq in 1972 (and was served by a similar treaty 
between the USSR and Egypt signed in 1 97 1). 

In October 1973, the smouldering Middle East conflict 
broke out in renewed fighting on an unprecedented scale. 
L. L Brezhnev told the World Congress of Peace Forces, 
held in Moscow from October 25 to 31, 1973, "What are the 
root causes of the recurrent armed conflicts in that area, the 
present war in particular? The answer, we think, is obvious: 
it is Israel's aggression and seizure of the Arab lands, Tel 
Aviv's stubborn refusal to respect the Arab peoples' 
legitimate rights, and the support rendered to its aggressive 
policy by the forces of the capitalist world that seek to 
hamper the free and independent development of the 
progressive Arab states." 1 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries have 
forcefully denounced Israel's expansionist policy and reso- 
lutely come out for its immediate and scrupulous com- 
pliance with the appropriate Security Council decisions, for 
wiping out the consequences of its aggression and establish- 
ing a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. Asian, 
African and Latin American countries and progressive 
forces the world over have also denounced Tel Aviv's 
aggressive, adventurist line. 

The World Congress of Peace Forces came out resolutely 
and unanimously in support of the Arab peoples' just 
struggle against the Israeli invaders and their imperialist 
patrons. 

Over the past five years, the Soviet Union has come to a 
good understanding with Syria, Iraq, Algeria, South 
Yemen, Libya and the Palestine Liberation Organisation. In 
the Central Committee's Report to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU, L.I.Brezhnev said: "All these years, the Soviet 
Union has consistently supported the Arab peoples' struggle 
to eliminate the consequences of the Israeli aggression. Our 
country helped— and effectively, as the October 1973 has 
showed— to build up the military potential of the countries 
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opposing the aggressor, that is, Egypt, Syria and Iraq. We 
supported the Arab political struggle both within the United 
Nations and outside it, 

"There is no war in the Middle East at present. Rut 
neither is there peace, let alone tranquility. And who would 
venture to guarantee that hostilities do not erupt anew? 
This danger will persist as long as Israeli armies remain in 
the occupied territories. It will persist as long as the 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinians driven from their 
land are deprived of their legitimate rights and live in 
appalling conditions, and as long as the Arab people of 
Palestine are denied the possibility to create their national 
state. For Middle East peace to be lasting, the security of all 
the states of the region , their right to independent existence 
and development, must also be guaranteed." 1 

The Soviet Union's principled stand on this question was 
also set out in two government statements on January 10 
and April 29, 1976. 

The Soviet Union has been urging a withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from all the occupied Arab territories and satisfac- 
tion of the legitimate national demands of the Arab people 
of Palestine, including their inalienable right to a national 
state of their own, and wants to see all the Middle East states 
provided with international guarantees of security. The 
USSR maintains that to achieve a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East, the Geneva Peace Conference should resume 
its work with the participation of all the parties concerned, 
including the Palestine Liberation Organisation. 

In their efforts to strengthen the Leninist principles of 
the Soviet Union's foreign policy and on the basis of a 
Leninist approach to the major social and political pro- 
blems, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet Government have followed a consistent line for the 
support of all the forces of social progress and anti- 
imperialist struggle in the Arab countries, a line which is 
based on sound principles and has been repeatedly 
reaffirmed by CPSU Congresses and international meetings 
of Communist and Workers' parties. The visit to Iraq and 
Syria in late May and early June 1976 by A.N. Kosygin, 



! L L Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee.,., XXVth Congress 
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member of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central 
Committee and Chairman of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters, showed this very welL The communiques on the visit 
emphasised the Soviet Union's undeviating line of support 
for the progressive socio-economic transformations going 
on in the Arab countries, of strengthening the Arab 
an ti- imperialist unity, eliminating the consequences of the 
Israeli aggression, ensuring the withdrawal of the Israeli 
troops from all the occupied Arab territories, and spiking 
the imperialist manoeuvres aimed to undermine the prog- 
ressive regimes and split the Arab patriotic forces. In a 
speech on Baghdad television on June 1, 1976, 
A. N. Kosygin said: "The Arabs, like all the other peoples of 
the world, can and most certainly will be full masters of their 
own future.... We are convinced that the correct way 
towards this goal lies through a comprehensive political 
settlement of the Middle East conflict.... We are working for 
a settlement which would enable the Middle East peoples to 
live in peace and prosperity." 

Every Arab country that has won independence as a result 
of a national liberation revolution has taken some steps to 
limit the activities of foreign capital or do away with these 
altogether. Syria, the first of all the advanced Arab countries 
to have won its independence, was also the first to complete 
that process. Egypt followed suit: in 1957, having national- 
ised the Suez Canal and rebuffed the tripartite aggression, it 
took steps to turn nearly all foreign property into state- 
owned (Egyptian) property. 

The July 1964 decrees in Iraq sharply restricted the 
sphere of foreign capital investment in the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, introducing state control over the banks 
and large-scale industry (except the oil industry). In 
1972-1973, the state also nationalised the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. 

Since 1963, a similar process has been going on m Algeria, 
where Western capital is being eased out, gradually and 
stage by stage, from farming and small-scale industry 
(1963-1964), foreign trade (1963-1965), mining and insur- 
ance (1966), banking (1967), transportation and marketing 
of fuel (1967-1968), various branches of large- and 
medium-scale industry (1968), and the extraction of oil and 
gas (1971). By now, foreign capital in Algeria has lost its 
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sway in industry and rhe credit and financial system. 

In 1974, the last few positions held by big foreign 
companies (mainly in the automobile, chemical, textile and 
food industries) were eliminated in the country. Now, only 
foreign companies with a controlling interest held by the 
government are allowed to operate in Algeria. 

Some other Arab countries, like the Yemen Arab 
Republic, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, and 
Tunisia, have also taken measures to relax the grip of 
foreign capital and strengthen their economic indepen- 
dence. These measures differ in tenor and impact, but are 
all meant to attain as much economic independence as the 
concrete conditions in each country will allow. The Arab 
peoples know that otherwise their political independence 
would be fragile and their sovereignty largely nominal. 

Having won their independence and carried out a policy 
of economic liberation, the Arab countries, particularly 
those where power rests with progressively-oriented re- 
gimes, have come up against the need not only to fight 
imperialism, but also to take a stand against the feudals, its 
agents inside the country. There is no doubt that the 
agrarian reforms in Iraq (1958) and Syria (1963) were 
aimed against the feudals, stemming from a desire on the 
part of the national governments to free the feudalism- 
fettered productive forces of the countryside and also to 
undermine the feudals' political basis, a source of reaction. 

But in countries like Syria and Iraq it is impossible to 
strike out against the feudals without affecting the national 
bourgeoisie, which is closely connected with the latter. The 
bourgeoisie has a strong foothold in the countryside and 
obstructs agrarian reforms. Its selfish interests also prevent 
it from assisting in any large-scale national economic 
construction, which is expensive and where it takes a long 
time to recoup the original oudays. Meanwhile, the 
progressive, patriotic regimes regard such construction as 
one of their major tasks, which also involves the need to 
curb the private capitalist anarchy of production and a 
take-over by the state of the key positions in the economy. 
This gives particular urgency to Lenin's characteristic of the 
changing social relations of production under capitalism, 
when "it becomes evident that we have socialisation of 
production ... that private economic and private property 
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relations constitute a shell ... which must inevitably decay if 
its removal is artificially delayed ... but which will inevitably 
be removed'*. 1 

In view of all these factors, the governments of the more 
advanced Arab countries are obliged, sooner or later, to 
sprearhead their social policy against the national 
bourgeoisie and capitalism in general. The July 1964 acts in 
Iraq, the January 1965 nationalisation in Syria, and the 
above-mentioned measures taken by the Algerian Govern- 
ment in 1963-1968, have undermined the foundations of 
private enterprise and raised serious barriers in the way of 
capitalist development. The state in these countries now 
controls 70-80 per cent of industrial production, and a big 
share of banking and foreign trade, and in Algeria it also 
has solid positions in agriculture. 

Since the 1950s, the word "socialism" has been a part of 
the Arab leaders' political vocabulary, and of the slogans 
and even the names of the major Arab political organisa- 
tions. In view- of the Arabs' growing urge for socialism, 
parties like the Arab Socialist Revival Party (Baath) in Syria, 
Iraq and Jordan (and also in some other Arab countries 
where the party has groups of followers and advocates of 
Arab unity), the National Liberation Front in Algeria and 
the National Front in the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen have written into their programmes the demand for 
a democratic agrarian reform, nationalisation of the large- 
scale means of production and an end to man's exploitation 
of man. The advanced Arab countries have already begun 
putting these slogans into effect: having rejected capitalism 
as aii unjust social system incapable of solving the Arabs' 
urgent problems, they have opted for a socialist orientation. 
Gradually and stage by stage, they have worked to socialise 
the means of production, deprive the exploiting clas- 
ses — the feudals and the bourgeoisie — of their economic 
and political power, introduce the rudiments of planning in 
the state sector, and involve the working people in economic 
administration and profit-sharing (like the workers' and 
peasants' self-management sector in Algeria, or the working 
people's representatives on the boards of enterprises and 
co-operatives in Syria). 



1 V.I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 22. p. 303. 
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liberation. References to Lenin's propositions and state- 
ments can now be found not only in the communist but also 
in the revolutionary patriotic press in the Arab countries. 

In some instance, the press of the leading Arab countries, 
like Egypt, Algeria and Syria, has published Lenin's 
writings, in full or slightly abridged, echoing present-day 
problems in these countries, or helping, in the view of their 
leaders, to tackle various complicated issues in national life. 
Lutfi c-I-Kholi, a prominent public and political leader in 
Egypt, says that "socialism is a force that has been growing 
in every corner of the world.... Moreover, socialist scientific 
theory has ceased to be the theory of the proletariat alone. 
This theory has become the lodestar for broad popular 
forces, especially in countries involved in the national 
liberation struggle." 1 

Lenin's theoretical and practical work has had and 
continues to have a powerful influence not only on the 
working-class and communist movement in the Arab 
countries, but also on the whole national liberation revolu- 
tion in the Arab World. 



The Great October Socialist Revolution and the National Liberation 
Movement, p. 284. 



CONCLUSION 



As the national liberation movement unfolds across the 
world, it provides vivid and convincing proof of the great 
truth and viability of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the 
national and colonial question, and Lenin's strategy and 
tactics for national liberation revolutions. A study of the 
eventful, complicated and often contradictory record of 
these revolutions helps to bring out the major internal and 
international prerequisites and patterns of the Eastern 
peoples' anti-colonial, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, national 
democratic revolution. 

The oppressed peoples' victorious liberation struggle 
became possible only after the establishment of the socialist 
community. Before the October 1917 Revolution in Russia, 
they usually fought on their own, were isolated from the 
world anti-imperialist movement, and could do nothing 
against the much stronger imperialist forces. With the 
emergence of the world's first socialist power, there was a 
qualitative change in the international background to the 
development of the world revolutionary, notably, national 
liberation movement. The Soviet socialist country was the 
first to enter upon the construction of a new society, 
shouldering the main burden in the fight against imperial- 
ism and colonialism and rendering internationalist assis- 
tance to the other contingents of the world revolutionary 
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and national liberation movement. Ever since its establish- 
ment, it has always given noble and consistent support to 
that movement. L.I.Brezhnev has said: "We see the role 
and purpose of our policy in the international arena in 
always siding with those who fight against imperialism, 
against a]l forms of oppression and exploitation, for 
freedom and human dignity, for democracy and 
socialism," 1 

Of vast historic importance for the peoples of the East was 
the emergence of the world socialist community which is 
rendering them political, diplomatic, economic and military 
support and is taking up the various internationalist 
functions in the matter of ensuring the best conditions for 
broader and deeper national liberation revolutions. In their 
persistent struggle against the neo-colonialist policy of 
exporting counter-revolution, the newly-independent coun- 
tries have relied on effective support from the socialist 
states. The developing states' growing economic, scientific 
and technical co-operation with the world socialist system 
has also done a great deal to promote their progress, 
opening up much wider prospects for socio-economic and 
cultural change in the interests of the masses. 

The law discovered by Lenin — that of uneven economic 
and political development under capitalism — has largely 
determined the uneven development of the national 
liberation, revolutionary movement in the East. In some 
countries, the national liberation revolution has naturally 
and logically developed into a socialist-type revolution, 
while in other countries the revolutionary process has, for 
the time being, somewhat slowed down, with the top 
national bourgeoisie in alliance with other exploiting groups 
seeking to pressure their countries into building up a 
capitalist basis and a bourgeois political superstructure. 
Many young states have opted for a socialist orientation, but 
many others still have multisectoral economies with prevail- 
ing feudal-patriarchal or other forms of precapitalist social 
relations. The marked distinctions in the pace and methods 
of revolution in the Third World arc chiefly due to the 
different degree of maturity of the objective and subjective 
prerequisites for social transformation of multisectoral 

1 Pfav&t, December 22, 1972. 
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societies, the different alignment of class and political 
forces, and varying levels of political maturity and nation- 
al and political awareness among the masses. 

In the Centra] Committee's Report to the 25th Congress 
of the CPSU, L.I.Brezhnev said: "...This is an epoch of 
radical social change. Socialism's positions are expanding 
and growing stronger. The victories of the national 
liberation movement are opening up new horizons for 
countries that have won independence. The class sn uggle of 
the working people against monopoly oppression, against 
the exploiting order, is gaining in intensity. The scale of the 
revolutionary-democratic, anti-imperialist movement is 
steadily growing. Taken as a whole, this signifies develop- 
ment of the world revolutionary process." 1 Another point 
to note is that the present-day revolutionary process, which 
has been drawing in ever more new generations, social 
sections, parties and organisations, has been unfolding 
against the background of international detente, when the 
latter has become the predominant tendency. Lenin's 
prediction that the liberation struggle of the Asian, African 
and Latin American peoples was bound to play an ever 
more important role in the world revolutionary process is 
coming true. 

As phenomena of the new historical epoch, the epoch of 
mankind's transition from capitalism to socialism, present- 
day national liberation revolutions are essentially different 
in scale, motive forces, and political and social purposes 
from the bourgeois-democratic revolutions of the past, 
being of a new and more progressive type of revolution. 

The latest stage in the national liberation revolutions, 
involving a more intensive struggle for social emancipation, 
is marked by some important changes in the balance of 
social class forces. In the period of national struggle for state 
sovereignty within the framework of anti-imperialist unity 
fronts, the interests of different classes and social sections 
largely coincided, whereas today class contradictions have 
steadily aggravated, serving to stratify and further polarise 
the social forces. Although national motives (like struggle 
against neo-colonialism and aggression) are still extant, 



1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee.... XXVth Congress 
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blending in with socio-class aspirations, the latter have been 
gaining the upper hand, as mirrored in political and 
ideological struggle. 

Tentatively speaking, the struggle around the social 
aspect of the national liberation revolution bearing on the 
problem of its transition to a qualitatively new stage has in 
the main unfolded between the national bourgeois, liberal 
petty -bourgeois, revolutionary-democratic and proletarian 
trends backed by definite classes and social groups. 

The major qualitative changes in the liberated countries' 
socio-economic development resulting from their effort to 
lay the groundwork for economic independence are going 
hand in hand with radical, fundamental changes in their 
social class structure. This process is accelerated both by 
objective factors (more rapid industrial development, in the 
first place) and subjective factors connected with the masses' 
steadily growing social awareness. 

The present-day transitional societies in the developing 
countries are going through a turbulent process of social 
stratification. But the social class processes going on in these 
countries are still steeped in regional and national specifics 
and will take a long while to be completed. This sometimes 
makes it impossible to draw a clear distinction between 
different classes, social groups and sections. Many internal 
and external factors, like the pervasive survivals of tradi- 
tional pre-capitalist society, tend to give transitional social 
structures an even more mottled complexion. 

In contrast to developed capitalist societies, where an- 
tagonistic classes (especially the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie) have been taking on an ever more definite 
outline, the class structure in the mukisectoral countries is 
still a patchwork of unfledged social classes and groups, with 
indistinct class barriers between them (as, say, between petty 
property holders and semi-proletarians), numerous transi- 
tional groups and sections (like mass lumpenhoori) and 
non-class (notably, traditional) institutions superimposed on 
social class relations. 

Since the social structure of transitional society is so 
checkered and parcelled, and there is very little socio- 
ideological and politico-organisational consolidation, virtu- 
ally none of the individual classes of transitional society is 
capable, at the present stage at any rate, of independently 
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Group One could include countries with theocratic 
monarchist regimes and considerable survivals of patriarch 
al and feudal relations. Progressive political and ideological 
processes m these countries usually have to make their way 
against heavy social and political odds, and government 
policy-making documents, while proclaiming some prosres 
sive goals, are on the whole conservative. Consequently the 
new, social stage of the national liberation revolutions m 
these countries is still a long way off. 

Group Two could include countries of "white revolution" 
or "revolution from above", where the monarchist or 
bourgeois and landowner elite has deliberately set out to 
break up the archaic structures and pave the way for more 
or ess rapid capitalist development (Iran, the Philippines 
and eventually, possibly, Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia) ' 
The socio-political situation in these countries is of a dual 
nature. On the one hand, the tendencies that prevail here at 
present are obviously propelling these countries towards 
rapid modernisation of social and economic structures on 
capitalist lines. But, on the other hand, these countries may 
well be the scene of dramatic changes, which could 
markedly influence their general social orientation. 

Group Three could include states with relatively de- 
veloped capitalism and a well-shaped proletariat {like India, 
5>n Lanka and Singapore). The socio-economic and 
political changes in these countries do not go beyond the 
framework of capitalist relations, but nevertheless introduce 
some progressive changes into their economic and political 
life. As the class struggle in these countries aggravates, it 
may create the conditions for a balance of political forces 
which could allow transition to structural socio-economic 
transformations, and these are a sign of transition from 
national liberation revolution to social revolution. 

Finally Group Four could include socialism-oriented 
states, where the revolutionary-democratic forces have 
come to power in the course of class struggle. Despite some 
vacillations and inconsistencies, the revolutionary- 
democratic regimes have been carrying out structural 
socio-economic and political transformations, which open 
up the way to creating the necessary prerequisites for an 
eventual transition to socialist relations of production. 
Under the present conditions in the national liberation 
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zone, national liberation revolution could develop into socialist 
revolution via national-democratic revolution. In practice, 
this takes the form of non-capitalist development and a 
policy of socialist orientation. At the same time, national- 
democratic revolution, whose mission, in the final count, is 
to pave the way for a subsequent transition to socialism, is 
still part and parcel of the national liberation revolution, its 
highest stage. Given a definite socio-economic and political 
setting, it could precede a revolutionary transition to social- 
ism. In view of the general socio-economic backwardness 
and the weakness of the proletariat and political organi- 
sations in most Asian and African countries, national-demo- 
cratic revolution may be expected to take a fairly long time. 

The socio-economic and political processes going on in 
the developing countries of Asia and Africa involve a 
growth of national and class self-consciousness. In these 
conditions, paramount importance attaches to the problem 
of striking the right balance between the policy of 
strengthening the internationalist unity of all the anti- 
imperialist forces and that of strengthening national 
independence and state sovereignty, and also to the fight 
against any attempts by the imperialists and Right-wing 
reactionaries to use the growing national self-consciousness 
to spread ideas of religious and national exclusiveness for 
anti-communist and anti-national purposes. 

The recent evolution of revolutionary-democratic ideolo- 
gy shows that the ideological climate in Asia and Africa is 
beginning to favour the development of progressive social 
thinking on the lines of scientific socialism, and a gradual 
movement away from nationalist narrow-mindedness and 
anti-communist relapses. The revolutionary democrats' 
co-operation with the international communist movement is 
to play a major role in the drive to overcome the various 
eclectic schemes and mould a scientific socialist outlook. 
Leninism, the most influential ideology of the 20th century 
and an international expression of the fight between the 
forces of progress and reaction, has a truly giant role to play 
in the revolutionary transformation of the world. The 
socialist countries 1 strengthening co-operation with the 
liberated countries, primarily those which have opted for 
fundamental socio-economic transformations, has done a 
great deal to promote this process. 
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The CPSU has followed a consistent and vigorous policy 
of support for the national liberation movement. 
L.I.Brezhnev told the 25th Congress of the CPSU: "Our 
Party supports and will continue to support peoples fighting 
for their freedom. In so doing, the Soviet Union does not 
look for advantages, does not hunt for concessions, does no? 
seek political domination, and is not after military bases. We 
act as we are bid by our revolutionary conscience, our 
communist convictions." 1 

The peoples of the East are facing a historical choice: 
whether to follow the capitalist road and doom the masses to 
hunger and privation, or to take the road leading to social 
justice. Life itself has been providing daily proof of the need 
to choose the socialist orientation, which means complete 
national liberation and social emancipation for millions of 
men. Such are the invincible will of the people and the 
irreversible laws of world history, discovered by the 
founders of scientific socialism and confirmed by present- 
day revolutionary practice. 



1 L.I.Brezhnev, 
of the CPSU, p. 16. 
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REQUEST TO READERS 



Progress Publishers would be glad io have your 
opinion of this hook, its translation and design 
and any suggestions you may have for future 
publications. , 

Please send all your comments to 21. Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR, 



PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 



BEREZHNOI Y., MARKTN B..CHISTOV A 
L$$RTenthFh^efnPlanBuildh : rProj t rti 

This book, written by well-known Soviet 
journalists, tells of the major projects of the 
Tenth Five- Year Plan period (1976-1980). 
The Five- Year Plan is a programme for the 
development of all the Soviet Republics, and 
the reader will travel through fifteen of 
them and will also cover more than three 
thousand kilometres along the Baikal-Amur 
Railway. He will get acquainted with the 
beginning of the grand hydroconstruction 
for diverting the northern rivers to the 
deserts of Central Asia and will visit towns 
not yet found on the maps, getting to know 
the life of the pioneers— -the builders, 
power engineers, geologists, all those who 
are changing the face of the Earth through 
their work. 

The book is illustrated by maps showing 
the new construction sites and with 
documentary photographs. 



PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
WILL SOON PUBLISH 



LF.BEDEVL., ROMANOV A. Rendezvous 
in Space: Soyuz- Apollo 

This is a scientific documentary essay on 
the first ever joint Soviet-American Apollo- 
Soyuz experiment that took place in space in 
July 1975. 

^ The book recounts the political and scien- 
tific buildup to the space experiment carried 
out by scientists and cosmonauts from the 
USSR and the USA, gives biographies of the 
Soviet cosmonauts and the American as- 
tronauts, and describes the flight itself, 
from take-off to landing. 

The book is supplied with photographs, 
diagrams and figures. 



